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INTRODUCTION 


If the history of the revival of interest in Dante which has 
characterised this century should ever be written, Karl 
Witte will be the chief hero of the tale. He was, as 
we shall see, little more than a boy when, in 1823, 
entered the lists against existing Dante scholars, all and 
sundry, demonstrated that there was not one of them that 
knew his trade, and announced his readiness to teach it to 
them,^ The amazing thing is that he fully accomplished 
his vaunt. His essay exercised a growing influence in 
Germany, and then in Europe; and after five-and-forty 
years of indefatigable and fruitful toil, he was able to look 
back upon this youthful attempt as containing the germ of 
all his subsequent work on Dante.^ But now, instead of 
an audacious young heretic and revolutionist, he was the 
acknowledged master of the most prominent Dante scholars 
in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, England, and America. 

And this is typical of the all but incredible story of 
Witte’s life. He was born on July i, 1800, at Lochau 
bei Halle an der Saale. Before he had attained his majority 
he had had the misfortune (one would have thought irre¬ 
parable) of having had a work in two volumes written by 
his father upon the development of his intellect.^ It must 
be said in excuse of the elder Witte that he yielded to an 
exceptionally strong temptation. He was an educationalist, 
and had taught his son himself. He maintained that the 
boy had no exceptional talents, but he made such rapid 

1 See Essay ii. in this volume. ^ See below, p. 61. 

3 Karl Witte^ etc.; Leipzig, 1819. 
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progress as to matriculate in the University of Leipzig 
when he was nine and a half years old, and take his Doctor’s 
degree, with a thesis on the ^ Conchoid of Nicomedes,’ a 
curve of the fourth degree, before he was fourteen. His 
linguistic was at least as great as his mathematical precocity. 

In i8i8 he travelled in Italy, and was in Florence at the 
close of the year. Ostensibly, and to some extent actually, 
he was studying law; but among the distractions which 
he allowed himself was a very miscellaneous purchase and 
examination of works of Italian literature. Amongst these 
purchases were two expensive editions of Dante, a poet of 
whom he confessed he had not read a single canto, and 
whom he had been forbidden to read by the Florentine 
lady who had undertaken to guide his Italian studies. ^ We 
Italians,’ she said, ‘sometimes persuade ourselves that we 
understand this extraordinary poem—but we do not. If a 
foreigner sets about it we can scarcely repress a smile.’ 
Our Admirable Crichton declares that he was somewhat 
daunted by this announcement, but not altogether dis¬ 
mayed. A friend with whom he was travelling had the 
kind of acquaintance with Dante characteristic of those 
days—he could declaim ^La bocca sollem^ and the rest of 
the ‘Ugolino’ episode; to be followed (naturally) by 
‘ Francesca da Rimini.’ This friend successfully encouraged 
young Witte to neglect the warnings of his fair admoni- 
tress, and his Dante studies began there and then. It is 
interesting to compare the very similar experiences of John 
Carlyle,^ and to note the changed attitude of mind, which 
has now turned from the ‘ beauties of Dante ’ to Dante, so 
largely through the efforts of Witte himself. 

At the beginning of 1820 Witte was in Rome, ex¬ 
pounding the Inferno to an artistic circle there. In the 
same year he formed a project for refuting, in an Italian 
essay, the latest attempt (by Marchetti) to give a pre- 
^ See the Introduction to his translation of the Inferno. 
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a ^ tender husband and father, till a gentle death closed 
his rich and singularly happy life on March 6th, 1883.’ 

This singularly happy life, however, had at one time 
felt a shattering blow that made a complete cessation of 
work and renewed foreign travel a pressing necessity. In 
1825 Dr. Witte married, and lost his wife after only six 
weeks of wedlock. The unmistakable ring of deep personal 
experience, which even the casual reader could hardly fail 
to recognise in certain passages of the essay on Dante, 
written six years later, receives a moving commentary 
from this event- In 1834 Dr. Witte married a second 
time.^ 

A list of Dr. Witte’s works on Dante will be found at 
the close of this Introduction, together with the complete 
table of contents of the two volumes of essays and special 
memoirs, the composition of which extends over the years 
from 1823 to 1879, collected by the author in his Dante- 
Forschungen^ and issued respectively in 1869 ^^79* 

These essays strike almost every note from the popular 
lecture to the elaborate treatment of such technical 
questions as the establishment of the text and the classi¬ 
fication of manuscripts, and it is a selection from them 
that is presented to the public in the present volume. As 
to the wisdom of the selection made, the opinions of those 
acquainted with the original will, of course, differ. The 
principle adopted has been to omit: (i) those essays which 
are chiefly of local or temporary interest, such as a number 
of reviews of German translations of the Comedy ^ and 
indeed reviews in general; (2) those essays which are of a 
preponderatingly technical character, and especially those 
referring to the establishment of the text; (3) those essays 
which appear to the editor (and here there will be abundant 

1 The material for the above notes is gathered from Dr. Witte’s 
introductions, an article in Meyer’s Con^ersatcmis-Lexicon, and an 
obituary notice kindly sent to me by Dr. Leopold Witte, 
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dates, commentaries, and titles; and, Imiilhy .1 

essay examines the relation of Daiue^ ^ ^ • sh'- 

movement which resulted in the cstabli^ititrlU ^ nii-.v 

Italy. 

In the original the more popular essiv?* ihr ^ 
from Dante in translation, and the inoir . < ' 

the original text, with or without trandiri^ifu, 1 iK4>v.' 
determined, though not without htM'tatioii .usd irhu ? *-, 

to give translations in every case, exccff wiiior fh-,* U' 
the argument turns directly on the iiw *4 itiluui 
For experience (contrary to what we «if.*,hf " . • uii 
to indicate that the majority of people, wIim 
lations at all, like to have all the Loi^iia .% ?• ro ' 
The logic is all the other wav. Tfirii' s un • , 

assuming that students of Dante who iki nor ir.^d i i 
will like to have French and Italian frandafrd 
Many will not; but I believe nuhf will I h.u/ u;.--; ■< , 

presented the book in an entirely Kiifji'*!! dir-, U''-! a. u, 
a sigh, I can only hope that iiitht tif im tnu 
count it for righteousness, for nniie {\%iih %%h, i 
myself in sympathy) are sure to hold it in m 

The translations arc in every eav itiv owu., 1 I-. < 
aimed at making them as literal a% h ioiujeu.:-!- -a *U e * 
fidelity; for it is easy to be so litital :i:» lo fn- ac-'u*.. ^ , 
unfaithful, not only to the spirit, but to ihr lurr :u-r. . . 
of the author. As I am inclined tn thni u .1 . 

advantage to force the reader of 4 irandafNir n. ... . 
the fact that he has not the wonk of ilir ' 

before him, and must not base any intrrrnu% uo I r 
expression, I have been at no paim alwai-*. 0* n,, r- 
same translation of passages which rcciir in d:|fr , i, 
nections. I have only to add in this rofiiinntin i|i,i } 
conscious of here and there having boriowd 4 -• 

I sh^ld not have been likely otherwhr im ho j., 

Mr. George Musgrave’s tramlation nf fhr /. 
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readers may think that I ha.e m ■rtl.rmcl tin- al..» 
gether,- but I Bust that I shall be found, at an, tatr hr 

comparison, to have ‘reformed it indifterently. I «» }*<■»!» 

I have adopted is as follows^ , 

I have printed the essays exactly as they swmJ, aiK. »■*'■ «• 
only added editorial notes where a word of ev}*l,i}i.it»i*n 
seemed desirable for the better comprehension o! the 
author’s meaning, or in a few cases where a (wmonil htr t 
might be added, which would presumably hatr twvn rn 
serted by Dr. Witte himself had he had awns to «f. ,n 
where it seemed clear that there wasatt ttis*. 

statement of foct in the text. In this lattrr 1 

have almost always been arcful to avoiti pomftsii?«»«? anv 
baring that the correction may hate ujtm r» 

which my own views differ from thtSiC o» th«- .mshoi 
Thus I have striven to let the author tci! hi. ..wu tjtr* 
without distracting the rader’s attention. But f i tU>r-. 
who wish for help in estinatin|t tiir inttiMf. ..si... 
of Dr. Witte’s main contentions, t h.ivr .s4«t.'.* « 0 . . 
on the several essays in an Appendix, * »i* !.’• ■ 

main difficulties involved in his j«tsittttn\, ami ssi.i'. af-.u .* 
my own view as to the direction in which we ku». 
for a more satisfectory solution. If I hare hrtr and efis-i . 
given references, in the body of the essav, to thr -r v.ntr-. . 1 : 
the Appendix, it is not with a view of intwrupsai,- iltis- 
rader, but simply for convenience of stdi*.nj«r«t e 

and comparison, should he wish t«) re-rx,»«osr an-. 
in dispute. I trust that by this nicnts the tthir* tiom t, 
the inclusion of alien and partly hostile tuattrf ’■ 
minimised, while any advantage that there ttuv In- :u n 
will be folly secured. 

In the notes and Appendix I have nude h*w a> *!;•»»* 
ledgments, and have scarcely attempted t«« eb. 

literature on the subject. Much of the matrttal n tomsstou 
property; nor do I claim originality for anv ‘oew., - r 
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credit for any citations, which I am not conscious of having 
met with elsewhere. It is quite possible that they may 
all have been brought forward in works that I have not 
seen or have forgotten. I therefore make no claim to 
originality in any particular; but I think I can say that 
I have given no statement in the Appendix or notes which 
does not rest upon a direct study of the ultimate source 
from which it professes to be derived. 

Very special pains have been taken (supported by the 
inexhaustible patience and courtesy that have long been 
the tradition of the ‘ Central Desk ’ in the British Museum 
Reading Room) to verify the references throughout the 
work, and to control Dr. Witte’s citations of the opinions 
of other scholars. To some few of the books referred to 
(notably Paur’s works and the fourth of Dionisi’s Aneddoti) 
I have not been able to obtain access, but, with these few 
exceptions, the works cited or referred to by Dr. Witte 
have been examined. When such an examination reveals 
a mistake in the figures of a reference, it is generally an 
easy matter to correct it \ but when (as will sometimes, even 
if rarely, be the case) the authority appealed to does not 
seem fully to support the statement based upon it, or to 
justify the account given of it, the conscientious editor is 
something in the position of him whose diligent and nightly 
search under his bed is rewarded at last by the discovery of 
a burglar. What is he to do next ? The present editor 
has endeavoured to treat each case on its own merits. A 
silent rectification is sometimes possible. In other cases, 
where this would seem too great a liberty to take with the 
author’s work, a note has been added, and yet other cases 
have been indicated by a query inserted in square brackets, 
as on pp. 42 and 242. Dr. Witte himself has adopted this 
last method for indicating statements in his early work by 
which he is not prepared to stand, but which, for some 
reason, he does not care to expunge or recast, as on p. 31; 
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but, as a rule, the reader will have no difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing the queries of the editor from those of the 
author; and either may serve indifferently to warn him 
against accepting the statements to which they are attached 
too implicitly. Queries enclosed in round brackets are 
always the author’s. 

I have only to add that Dr. Witte (at any rate in the 
first volume of the Forschungen) was scrupulous in in¬ 
dicating any departures in his essays as reproduced in his 
collected volumes from the form in which they originally 
appeared, and also in distinguishing additions made re¬ 
spectively in 1869 and 1878. Piety towards my author 
has led me to follow him in observing a more scrupulous 
care in this matter than I might otherwise have thought 
necessary. 

I have generally added the date of notes or insertions 
made at the time of re-issue by the author, and when this 
cannot conveniently be done they are included in square 
brackets. My own notes are indicated by the addition of 
‘Ed.’ In a few cases, which are quite insignificant, the 
reader may have no means of knowing whether explana¬ 
tory insertions in square brackets are by the author or 
the editor. 


P. H. W. 


LIST OF DR. WITTE’S WORKS ON DANTE 

[See Dante-Forschungen, vol. i. pp. 510, 511 5 vol. ii. p. 606.] 

^'^£nda%iQm al testo delV Amoroso Con^Mo di Dmite Alligkieri. 
—C. W. le raccolse ; le pubblico il Profess. Odoardo Gerhard. 
Giomale Arcadico di Romaj 1825 Agosto. 

Dante AlligMerFs lyrzsche Gedickte, in Italian and Gerraan^ by K. 
Ludwig Kannegiesser. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1827. 

The recension of the Italian text, and the essay Hiber Aechtheit, 
Bedeutung und Anordnung der lyr. Ged., die Dante 
beigelegt werden’ (pp. 356-390), and the ^ Anmerkungen ’ 
(pp* 39 ^“ 4 ^ 9 )j due to Dr. Witte. Nine of the sonnets, 
three of the canzoni, and three of the ballads were translated 
by him. 

The Italian text, with extracts from the notes, was reproduced 
by Giovanni Fomaro : Le poesie liriche di Dante AUighieri. 
Roma, Menicanti, 1843. 

Dantts AUighieri Epistolae quae exstant, cum noth. Patavii, sub signo 
Minervae (Vratisl. ap. editorem), 1827. 

This work, with insignificant supplements to the explanatory 
notes, has been incorporated into all later editions of Dante’s 
Letters. 

Dante AUighierih lyrhche Gedichte uhersem und erkldrt von K. Ludwig 
Kannegiesser und Karl Witte. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, Brock¬ 
haus, 1842. 

The ^zweite Theil ’ (pp. Ixxxii and 239) is exclusively the 
work of Dr. Witte, together with the translations of nineteen 
sonnets, six canzoni, and five ballads. 

Alcuni supplimenti alia Bihliografia Dantesca del Sign. Visconte Colomh 
de Batines. Lipsia, J. A. Barth, 1847. 

Praefatio ad Dantis AUighieri Dhuina Commedia hexametris latinis 
redditam ah Abb. dalla Piazza Vicentino. Lips., J. A. Barth, 1848. 

Cento, e piu corre%ioni al testo delle Opere minori di Dante AUighieri 
proposte agli ill. Sign. Acc. della Crusca. Halle, Hendel, 1853. 
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BRESLAU, 1831 

Inscribed to Domprediger Blanc of Halle 

\Pante-Forschungen, voL i. pp. 1-20 (1869).] 

The Gothic cathedral has been regarded as the symbol of 
that mediaeval spirit of which it is itself the purest product. 
And it IS easy to carry the comparison down into detail. 
Two summits rise triumphantly above the chapels, arches* 
gables, and pinnacles, as if inspiring and directing the 
woe lift of the pile, and standing for the common 
types of dl the other parts. But even they, boldly as 
they rise into the air, and mightily as buttress and pillar 
thrust them upward, for the most part fail in their ascent 
long ere the crowning point of the pyramid shows the way 
beyond the clouds and casts upon the ground the dial- 
shadow to regulate the ways of men. There are weird 
traditions of how the wondrous building rose to such heights 
trough no rightful aid, how the Evil One himself had a 
hand in their construction, here smuggling his buildings 
into the world as the houses of God, there hurling down 
the eager master-builder from the towers of the half- 
finished work. And so the people look with shuddering 
awe upon the pile—unfinished, yet beginning to foil to 
pieces already,—and ever remain in doubt which side is 
built in honour of God and which in honour of the devil, 
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In like fashion the Empire and the Papacy at first rose 
parallel and harmonious above mediaeval society. But they 
soon forgot that both alike were but called to complete and 
crown the visible Church of God 3 and while each sought to 
outstrip the other’s growth, each taxed the other with 
serving the powers of darkness under pretext that they 
were the powers of light; while all the time each was 
trembling on its own foundations. Then, as in the 
Cathedral of Cologne, the lowly built their tabernacles 
between the two, and none could guess that the twin giants 
were portions of a single temple.^ 

In the thirteenth century, the Churchy which looked to 
the successors of St. Peter as her head, though not seriously 
undermined by reformed doctrines and heresies, found a 
formidable rival to her prestige in the growing spirit of 
secular learning which was penetrating everywhere. The 
scholastic philosophy, which the Arabian sages had been 
largely instrumenta .1 in spreading throughout Europe, could 
never give the lie to her heathen origin. For though the 
philosophers claimed no more than hypothetical validity for 
any conclusions they might reach on the field of revealed 
truth, yet the mere feet that it was considered desirable to 
find a basis in philosophy as well as in revelation for such 
doctrines as the existence of God and the Incarnation, 
implied the independent value attributed to philosophy in 
this connection 3 and it was only a small step further to 
accept her teachings even in cases when they embodied 
a real or apparent contradiction of the doctrine of the 
Church. Under such guidance, men must have felt 
impelled not merely to test and purge the Church doctrine, 
but to exalt themselves above Christianity itself. For 
they saw ignorant and greedy monks, like the degenerate 
Franciscans, preaching a narrow superstition to the masses 
with whom they fraternised, or the harsh Dominicans, 
1 So was it [in 1831] j thank Heaven^ it is no longer so [in 1869]. 
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boundaries of its immeasurable realms against any attacks 
which might be made on it j and in Dante’s day it pre¬ 
sented a singular spectacle enough. It is like a deserter 
city whose dreaded ruler, now turned to some^ totall) 
different quarter, has left gate and turret unoccupied, bm 
can yet protect his walls against the pressure of his enemies 
by the mere terror of his name, a terror only to b< 
gradually dulled by the lapse of time. And in this senss 
the legends are right enough when they recount hou 
Frederick Barbarossa remained in this life many years longei 
than historians admit, a colossal figure seated on th( 
mountains. And whenever an ambitious Emperor direct® 
his gaze southwards, Frederick’s shadow stalked befor( 
him the Church seized her old arms against him, and tb 
people greeted him with the old homage. In fact it is bu 
a few years since the people of Rome bmlt a triumpha 
arch to celebrate the entry of their Emperor into thi 
city, in 1819. But the shrewd spirits well knew that thi 
Empire was but an impalpable phantom, and that thi 
decrees of her ruler could easily be set aside by a littl 
obstinacy or a show of concession. It was only to thi 
childlike and superstitious that it appeared as a terribl 
‘Knecht Ruprecht.’ It was but a hundred years sine 
the Italian cities had opposed the Emperor in serious am 
honourable strife, as the faithful and obedient ‘estates’ of 
kingdom might unflinchingly resist a ruler who strove t 
overthrow their ancient privileges. While this struggl 
with the Emperor lasted the Papacy had been the one bon 
of union to which the cities never refused to subordinat 
themselves. This union had long since passed away, bu 
clever and self-seeking tyrants and demagogues had nc 
been slow to avail themselves of the old names of th 
ecclesiastical or imperial parties in order to secure adherent 
and outside help in their private struggles. 

There were Ghibellines fighting in Italy at a time whe 
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no Emperor would have seriously thought of calling 
Rome his capital. The fear of the Empire was still 
inscribed in letters of blood on the walls of Milan, but the 
respect which might have been paid it was already de¬ 
stroyed, not so much by the fulminations of Alexander and 
Innocent as by the indifference which the Emperors 
themselves had shown, ever since the middle of the 
century, with respect to all occasions for action beyond 
the limits of Germany. The Ezzelins, the Malatestas, 
and the Visconti oppressed their lately liberated subjects 
with a cruelty unknown in the most brutal ages, and 
in return the people were filled with a fierce lust of freedom 
and passion for revenge. But with the last of the 
Hohenstaufens the gentle restraining power of the Emperor 
had entirely disappeared, and the cold, covetous Anjous 
of Naples, more selfish than the Popes themselves, never 
offered their help, even to their friends, except to bring 
them under their own power. Tuscany again, while freer 
from external tyrants than Lombardy or Romagna, was 
torn by a yet fiercer strife of factions, which again and 
again, while still fighting under the old names of the 
adherents of Pope or Emperor, pitted the old noble houses 
against the new aristocracy of wealth, or both together 
against the fierce democracies, and often kept a good 
half of the citizens in banishment from their homes. 

Thus, the pillars of the age rose up, not as supports 
to bear a mighty pediment, but as the crags bordering a 
chasm whose yawning abyss threatened to engulf the 
harvest ^d flocks around. Then came Dante’s divine 
poem. The long-forgotten image of the great world- 
minister, the eternal temple of the Holy Grail, appeared 
once more to his eyes, and in holy zeal he hurled the dis- 
gurmg adduions of a degenerate age from the sacred 
pinnacles. He was so penetrated by the conviction that 
the immeasurable edifice was not merely the Church of 
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God, but the Will of God, that the thousand impediment 
which met him disappeared before his entranced vision 
till it stood before him in its heavenly glory. The stone 
which seemed all in revolt unite again and subordinat( 
themselves to the eternal harmony, and the scene of strifi 
is—^not swallowed in the peace of death, but—^transformec 
into the temple of the Lord. So Dante stands as an idealis 
in the midst of his age, and preaches the gospel of th( 
kingdom of God, an offence to one party and foolishnes 
to the other. And the man who thus reaches out his han( 
to grasp the wheel of history is not a mighty prince, bu 
a needy exiled poet, who at first, not so much by choia 
as by the accident of birth, belonged to the more moderat( 
of the Guelfic factions, but afterwards united more intim“ 
ately with the friends of the Emperor, or rather strove t( 
set himself entirely free from any blind partisanship, anc 
thereby made his friends on one side as few as on the other 
He chides the Emperor for his dilatoriness, and summon 
him to put an end to the feuds and tyranny of the smal 
principalities, and to restrain France’s shameless greed fo 
gold and land. He chides the Pope, not in order to over 
throw the power of the Papal See in the Church, an( 
thus to reform Catholicism, but to urge him to set hi 
face against priestly greed and underhand interference ii 
the affairs of the world, that the two pillars of Christen 
dom may stand together in harmony, the one turned t< 
the North, and the other to the South. He is a Ghibelline 
then, inasmuch as he sees that the equilibrium is disturbs 
to the disadvantage of the Empire, but he puts a strict limi 
to the power of the Emperor, he preserves the deepest rever 
ence for the Papacy, he attacks the Ghibelline Ezzelin< 
and praises the Guelf Malaspina, while the furious cham 
pions of Frederick’s cause and the lampoonists of Ludwij 
of Bavaria would both have regarded him as a menial of th 
Pope’s. 
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The two world-pillars are based on Faith and Obedience. 
Peter’s successor must arouse and maintain, in the breasts of 
the people committed to his charge, a sincere and humble 
piety, and an unconditional dependence on the teaching of 
that Church with whom Christ had promised ever to abide 
until the end of the world. He must lead his flock in good 
works, and above all in a spirit of humility; and must 
teach ^them to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s. For the Emperor’s power, too, must be recog¬ 
nised and respected, as given him by God for the ordering 
and guidance of all the relations of civil life. Dante turns 
a deaf ear to proud dreams of State reform and the plausible 
demand for legal guarantees, such as crowd upon us in 
this latter age, when the easiest of all the virtues, that of 
obedience, is fleeing from the earth. The moral signi¬ 
ficance of the commonwealth forms a part of his religion, 
and he sees in the true monarchy the only possible realisa¬ 
tion of this commonwealth. He finds the safeguards 
against tyranny in the height at which the Emperor stands 
above private passions, and in the divine spirit that guides 
history. In State, therefore, as in Church, he can only 
see salvation in joyous unwearying obedience. 

But the inspired poet does not drop into a mere teacher 
of bald political wisdom. He does not stand outside and 
trace the plan of the temple on the barren sand, but takes 
his consecrated place on the altar steps, and through the 
clouds of incense he holds the symbol of redemption before 
the people, well knowing that the tabernacle in his hands 
is the true model of the finished edifice, reproducing at 
the same time the archetype of the universe and the 
invisible Church of God. The matter of his song is his 
(or rather humanity’s) wanderings from the way of God, 
and rescue through the Christian faith; yet with one arm 
he embraces the abyss of Hell, and with the other he 
reaches the utmost Heaven with its countless stars. Even 
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so! For the redemption of mankind is at the same time 
the peace of humanity, and the well-ordered and pious city 
is a distant reflex of the heavenly Jerusalem; and all through 
nature we find the reflection of the fell and the redemption 
of man. 

Thus the most special and the most universal aspects oflife 
are intertwined throughout the whole poem. Insignificant 
details of daily life, and struggles for the Empire of the 
World prolonged through centuries, nay, the very conflict 
between good and evil itself—all meet and find in each 
other the symbols that interpret and complete them. 
Hence the poem embraces the universe as no other does j 
but it is not by vagueness of outline that it would make us 
feel the conception of eternity. Sharp and clear the edifice 
stands before us as a mediaeval Cathedral, and shoots its 
tapering pinnacles into the ether. Dante’s Hell does not 
float in the Kimmerian mists of Homer, his Paradise is not 
volatilised, like Klopstock’s, into a ‘ veil woven of beams of 
primal light,’ but he draws the eternal spaces with a firm, 
clean sweep of hand, so that the imagination can traverse 
them step by step. And for that very reason the place he 
has drawn is no product of a feverish dream, like Breughel’s 
wild Hell-scapes, but is based firm on the uncontested teach¬ 
ings of the science of his age, and the time-honoured beliefs 
of the people. And yet the depths of symbolic meaning 
with which he has inspired it, and the artistic form into 
which he has thrown it, make it a creation all his own. 

Thus Dante belongs neither to the ancient nor to 
modern thought, nor yet does he float like a feather 
through the ages, striking no roots anywhere. In him are 
focussed all the rays of the Middle Ages, and the inimical 
and contradictory tendencies of the time unite, not to 
neutralise each other like magnetic forces and produce in¬ 
difference, but to combine like the colours, that are severally 
the symbols of conflicting parties, at the focus of white and 
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pure passion, such as might still arise in some great soul. T 
the heart which, as yet undaunted by the blows of fortunt 
is full of childlike joyousness, all heaven seems to rise in ii 
Beatrice, its ‘ blessing one.’ Her beauty, her goodness, a 
her perfection, are but the sign of the infinite love of Go( 
so that even her physical charms arouse no lust for po! 
session, but are a source of a consecrated joy in the glor 
which God has made manifest in his creature. There : 
no room for unsatisfied longing, for jealousy, or for com 
plaint. The beloved herself is but the most wondrous an 
precious of the flowers that bloom in the great garden c 
God, before which we stand in silent rejoicing, inhaling th 
perfume without desiring to pluck the rose. Her voic 
is but that of the most melodious of the thousands c 
nightingales to whom we hearken, without wishing t 
seize and cage them.—The beauty of the flowers, th 
solemnity of the forest, and the songs of praise raised b 
the birds, tell of the glory of Nature and the goodness c 
her Creator, and bring transports of purest joy to th 
ravished heart. Yet this joyous piety is ineffably deepe 
and more inspired when the praise of the Lord is taugh 
to our hearts, not by the unconscious voice of flower, bird 
and beast, but by the perfection of a beloved spirit whici 
is itself surrendered in pure devotion to God. No nee( 
to call a love like this the allegory of piety, it is itself th 
vision of God upon earth. And it is to this love tha 
the Vita Nuova is consecrated. 

But we find on nearer view that the very Nature whicJ 
smiles on us so genially is poisoned at the source. Th< 
joyous life which led us on to gratitude to the Creator o 
all, sprang from awful cruelty, and can only be maintaine< 
by the same. Scarce one sentient being can live withou 
compassing deaths for hundreds of others, and all thes< 
sacrifices lead to naught but a useless and unending reitera 
tion of the same old cycle. Dante had arrived at man’ 
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estate when Beatrice was reft from him by the iron hand 
of death,—she who had taught his eye to look in joyous 
thanks to Heaven, because she was the object of a love 
so consecrated by pure devoutness that he fended he had 
wrested it from the transience of earthly things.—There 
may be privileged beings, who even in such a terrible 
moment can hold fest to a joyful acquiescence in the will 
of God. But our poet was as incapable as many another, 
whether in his day or ours, of straightway raising to heaven 
—alone and without a guide—those eyes which the beloved 
had hitherto directed upwards. The feelings that inspired 
him of old were no longer his in his abandoned loneliness. 
The heaven to which he would look had hurled upon his 
life a ruin greater than any bliss which it had ever yet 
vouchsafed him. Questions as to the hidden reasons for 
such apparent cruelty could not be silenced by a belief in 
the love and goodness of God, which had been shaken to 
its foundations. 

Well can we pardon those whose trust and confidence, 
which seemed so firm, feil them in such a moment. Well 
may we pardon the souls who were foremost in their 
exultant recognition of the joy that is now gone, if^ in 
their blindness, they are now loudest in their reproaches 
against Him who has changed his blessings into chastise¬ 
ments. But all the higher does our reverence mount 
for those others who, like our poet, strive to beat down 
despair by straining for the solution of the dark secret, 
even though their research should turn them away from 
the religion to which, in their wretchedness, they can 
no longer look with any hope of consolation, and lead 
them into the arms of a presumptuous and overweening 
philosophy. 

This, the only form of activity of which the shattered 
spirit is as yet capable, gradually leads to others j and 
Speculation, in aU her branches, presents herself as a friend 
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and comforter to the broken heart. Dante, after th 
allegorical fashion of his day, depicts her as a gracion 
maiden in whose glance he seems to find a reflection c 
Beatrice’s love and a look of heavenly pity. Many , 
disconsolate soul has found that zealous effort for others 
or for the common good, has been capable of bringing lonj 
seasons of calm, and he who has once acclimatised himsel 
to this atmosphere may well end by finding his home anc 
his mission there. So was it with the poet after Beatrice^ 
death. At first his love was won by the study of abstraci 
philosophy. Then he turns to ethics, and inquires intc 
the nature of justice, courage, and magnanimity; he 
develops his ideas of the right ordering of the State, of the 
significance of the great events of his day, and dedicates 
his life to the realisation of what he has come to recognise 
as the true ideal. His share in the active politics of his 
native city falls in this period of his life; and so does the 
elaboration of his views on language and poetry. 

But if there are dark moments in which the shattered 
spirit can find nothing more than a comfortless tradition in 
Christianity itself, it is vain indeed to look for lasting peace 
in the wanderings and gropings of the unaided spirit of 
man. After a brief period its march is arrested by the 
impassable limits of our capacity which hedge it in on 
every side, and at last its early comfort is replaced by the 
weariness of a bootless struggle. 

The Convtvw Amoroso depicts this fruitless strife, this 
unrewarded love, this vain hope, ever fed by the belief that 
redoubled efforts will wring from philosophy the blessings 
she withholds. Restless and joyless is this love, for the 
peace of childlike abandonment, which asks nothing in 
return, has fled from the poet’s breast. While vainly and 
vehemently demanding fresh favours from the beloved one, 
he imagines that she turns from him in hardness of heart, 
until ultimately, though with bitter complaints, he acknow- 
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ledges that love itself, even when it meets with no response, 
is its own highest reward. 

The zeal for right and truth, kindled in the poet’s breast 
hy this love, could not wholly save him from falling under 
the party names of the conflicts of his time, for no one 
can completely escape from the conditions imposed by 
his surroundings. Earthly cares and the rising tide of 
passions threatened to draw him into their vortex, and, 
when once his thoughts were turned to this transitory 
life of earth, it may well be that his receptive spirit some¬ 
times allowed access to new charms of mortal beauty. For 
even while Philosophy unveiled to him that countenance of 
her Janus head, that gazes far beyond the bounds of earth, 
and points away from earthly temptations and the turmoil 
of earthly conflicts to the steep path of speculation, yet the 
beaming eyes of his leader shed no light on that path by 
which divine revelation alone can lead us to the goal. 

Dante, long led astray from the way of humble Christian 
faith to the pride of free speculation, sees the way of truth 
barred by those evil passions whose counterparts are to be 
found in the three Christian virtues. Instead of hoping 
for the kingdom of God which is to be, he lives in the 
present and its pleasures, and his heart is filled with self- 
seeking. Instead of having faith in the divine revelation, 
and abandoning himself utterly to it, he is infatuated by 
spiritual pride, which persuades him that his own intellect is 
capable of fathoming the hidden things of Eternity. And 
finally, instead of love^ hatred fills his breast with party 
passion, envy, and a spirit of persecution against his erring 
brothers, or those who hold opinions differing from his own. 
And so he finds himself driven, as by savage beasts, from 
the slopes of that mountain whose summit gleams in the 
rays of the Sun of truth, into a life of storm and darkness. 

Then the grace of God kindles the light of religion in 
his bosom once more. He sees the fruitlessness, nay, sin- 

TiE !i!?rr immi 
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fulness, of the presumptuous speculations of the intellect 
concerning things which must ever remain unfathomable 
to it. He repents of having fallen into all these errors, and 
of his excessive devotion to the transitory interests of earth, 
and the old faith and the old love of the glorified Beatrice 
awake with fresh power. On the day on which the Saviour 
redeemed mankind on the cross, in the year when by the 
feast of the Jubilee the Church sought in fresh ways to lead 
back the Christian to heaven, Dante’s spirit also is released. 
But his newly awakened faith is no longer the almost uncon¬ 
scious belief of a joyous, childlike spirit. It is the outcome 
of long years of doubt and error, now securely armed against 
all storms from without or wavering within by firmly 
rooted philosophical proofs. Just as his love to the living 
Beatrice was inseparably bound up with faith’s thankful 
upward gaze to God, so now that she has risen to heaven 
she becomes to him a symbol of Theology, the luminous 
and illuminating science which stands as queen above all 
the rest. 

Yet the burden of his former errors still presses on his 
soul, and the Church to which Dante belongs teaches that 
he can only enter into the glory of God’s presence when 
the open acknowledgment of his transgression in this 
estrangement of his soul from God has been followed by 
contrition and the corresponding penance, that the stains 
which obscure its native purity may be washed from his 
soul. 

Here begins the Divine Comedy^ completing the great 
poem of which the Vita Nuova and the Convivio Amoroso are 
the first two sections. This whole trilogy in its everlasting 
truth forms the universal epos of our spiritual life. It is 
the history of the childlike simplicity, the inward back¬ 
sliding, and the gracious summons by which God leads us 
back to himself, who alone is Light, Truth, and Life. 
The form is that of the inward experiences of a poet who 
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died half a millennium ago, yet the path he followed is that 
which must be trodden by every Christian, save a few 
chosen ones, if they are to attain salvation. And so the 
poet stands as the type of the whole race of fallen man , 
called to salvation ; man who is burdened by the weight of 
a thousand different sins, but to whom the Christ reaches 
out a thousand arms, to snatch him out of the gulf to his 
breast. 

It is no longer merely his own transgressions of which 
Dante repents and for which he does penance; he mourns 
the sins of the whole world, and would seek to find 
once more the way to the Saviour in the name of all the 
erring. Therefore must he follow all the innumerable by¬ 
paths by which the prince of darkness entices the human 
race astray. But now he no longer rests on the pride of 
human understanding, but has submitted himself to the 
guidance of that Reason which Beatrice herself sends him 
as a guide. For now he is led by Virgil, who even in 
heathen times prophesied the truths of Christianity. His 
eyes are opened, and the mere sight of the sins suffices to 
reveal them to him in all their gruesome nakedness. 
Their dazzling exterior disappears, the tawdry lights under 
which the deluded ones took what they vainly rallpd 
their pleasure are extinguished, and ancient night, with 
all her horrors, re-appears. What seemed the delights 
and pleasures of love show themselves now as a devastating 
storm j the bloodthirsty tyrant who thought to crown his 
crimes with enduring good fortune when he came to the 
throne now finds the blood he has spilt pouring and boiling 
round him, while the arrows of passion tear his heart un¬ 
ceasingly ; the delusive halo fades from the head of the 
hypocrite, and the eye recognises the oppressive weight of 
the cloak of gilded lead which is htmg about him; the 
apparent success of the traitor sinks back into nothingness, 
and frozen and rigid he stands there in the icy coldness of 
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his loveless heart. Thus Hell itself is m-itlm 
less than the protraction of unrepentcd sm ; the 
interpretation of the sinful life. The puiudunrut in.- 

act itself, not its counterpart. 

Pierced by pity and horror br siii, Dante now 
weary path which shall free him from all |rut!t. and ir-a. nu-i 
back to the first purity. But penance ca.i.i. ib- 
laborious task of breaking free from the sm^ ro h t.n- 
soul has grown inured. In love and h.»pe it bnii b-M 
pain and healing, while the longer it endure, tor m-.r 
strength it imparts to the soul, whereby it mav ^am . ..uM. r 
to rise to the summit of the mounuiii. I hr r. r 

bowed down to earth under grievous burdens thr r-.,- . 
the envious are dosed by the torturing thrr,i.!. fhy ihr 
good of their neighbour may no l«n..*,er stir thrm t.. 
thoughts; the keenness wherewith the sl.tfluit' .».e -i-» 
impelled to straining haste is proportioned to thru t, tu-,.-: 
negligence of good ; and fiiwlly the glutrmu.u. Ir-en ' 
control by being ever in sight of fairest fttiits wf,:! • . 

refraining from all food and drink. i’ur)*,,»ffi*. 
but the continuation of penitence. The |niu! c 

not the outpouring of the righteous wtath .’t tfd, 
only the healing means by which He stive, many a yi'‘- - '«< •. 
soul for heaven. 

When these healing sufferings have been glidli j.-, r- 
and have completed their purifying infinemr, tr'.!.;! : i 

with heavenly clearness into the (Utrifici! he.»if, .ni-! 'iif-. ' 
above earthly weaknesses and liniitutiont to ihr '>.in’:s •.* 
infinite grace and divine radiance. Divei .rafi- t';- 
manifold the paths, to the knowledge ot (JmJ. f if,- > •, 
vent glowing simpleness of heart of St. Fram ; thr i J. 
devoted learning of Thomas Aquinas, tin- pna;, h t 
action of a Godfrey de Bouillon, and the silrtt' i •u; -ng -ht 
tion of a Bernard of Clairvaux, all spring fioui (bd, a; . ‘ j.i 
lead to him. Led through all tliene iM.idr, i.i d I. - 
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hy his symbolic guide, this soul, so fiercely tried so 
graciously preserved, may at last see face to face, and ‘ hear 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter’ (2 Cor. xii. 4). 


It is no indifferent matter that the form of a poem which 
unites the Antique and the Modern, the Ghibelline and the 
Guelf, in one mighty edifice, should fully correspond to 
its subject. Dante wrote not in Latin, the language of 
learning and to a large extent of the cultured classes 
generally, but in the newly formed Italian tongue. Those 
who maintain that the lowly and popular style in which 
he resolved to clothe his poem determined his choice of the 
vernacular show a woeful narrowness. For the grounds 
lie far deeper. When one civilisation decays and a second 
springs up from its ruins, the early growth of the second 
is not a mere reproduction of the youth of the first, a 
Phoenix rising from its ashes, as epoch follows epoch 
in the secular year. The new age does not bear 
the paternal remains swathed in myrrh to the temple of 
the Sun. Rather does the new form, as a new phase 
of history, outgrow the old culture and throw aside the 
husk of the old incarnation as the growing fruit casts off 
the petals of the flower, and the butterfly leaves the empty 
chrysalis. At first naught but destruction and decay are to 
be discerned. The ancient palaces sink in ruins. Marbles 
and pillars are grubbed up from among their ruins, and 
are built, mutilated and meaningless, into the walls of some 
new chapel. But soon they begin to rise again and tower 
'^upward, utterly transformed from their former significance 5 
and, over the ruins of the graceful Roman temple, up¬ 
lifts itself the dauntless strength of the solemn Gothic 
church. And so it was with the speech of Italy. At 
first a mere popular garbling of the Latin tongue, it 

B 
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gradually took to itself Teutonic and Chri‘<n.in rlriisriii., 
and awakened to a life of its own; though vrt i.t 
unthinking fluctuations it knew not what was I’r',*! 

and what was ripening fruit, and only tested and nVvr'.iSTd 
itself in songs of love and spring-time. 

Then Dante arose, and with his magic w.inil awaie i ■.! 
a new life throughout the whole wide field ot the liii/u.t, 
so that it could Wld not merely a window here and 4 <;■> '« 
there, but the whole mighty cathedral, when oni ,' :s h '. I 
leave to carry out and complete the task, 
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Tree speech may not be simfccn of the t!u» I', . 

blindness was the enfcinilird flash. Isa.,.-; ;. 
wronged him, than for tlic greatest t,. ij.,,- 1 ,. 4 «,t;- ^. ' 

Down to the recompcncc of'sin lu- n, ;.t t ■ 

Godward. But gates which llcavcti (|„.w i,„i i„ , .. 
against his righteous longing. ■ » • 

_ Ungrateful, nursing her own w.,r t,. |„.f .. U- 

sign IS that her wortlue.st .sons are made in i,r, t„ 1., ... ,' ' 

Among a thousand other {mwif-. titi'. . o,, ' ' V 

better ne er wm born, fell the unworthy h.u, m.ju, di,.;' ( ' " ' ' ‘ ‘ 
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He came from heaven. In mortal fri.i.e I.-,. , , 

wheretn7i:fbomVt^^^^^^^^^ -■ ■ - 

recompence, for Thou .alone vluii l7irr-'‘ ' •> 

barter earth's molls ■ J — 
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Greatly should I rejoice were this fevourablc impression 
founded on fact; and indeed I gladly acknowledge how 
much ground has been won for the poet since tlie close of 
the unhappy seventeenth century. I rejoice in this increas¬ 
ing number of readers and admirers, and I hope that Dance 
himself will educate his disciples, as I know he is sedulously 
and quietly doing. But in spite of the admiration of 
editors and scholiasts, I cannot but feel that there is a 
misapprehension of his meaning, a misconception similar 
to that of the Alexandrine exponents of Homer, or say the 
English Shakespeare commentators. In the folltwing 
pages I shall endeavour to indicate the lines of what might 
be called the modern Dante Criticism; I shall point out 
how wide of the mark this school has shot; and finally I 
shall endeavour, though it be only with a few weak strokes, 

grown considerably, and the charges urged later mt iti tlir »wr 
wholly, or in great part, inapplicable in mnnv of ttirnr Lifrr roiti 
mentators. Paolo Costa's notes had already appeared iii tlirir rarltrit 
and very meagre form sec kdaw, pp. '||f, 'Tltry 

have passed through numerous etUtions, having br«i fmitiritfly ailiird 
to by their author, and since 1S44 have had valuable ailditiiuti 
Branone Bianchi. B>om 1854 onwards the latter ban roiiibiiirii Ids 
own work and that of his predecessor, thereby foriniitg one ol’flir tiitof 
useful and widely read ot all the coinnumtarle*}.. Hir nlittmi wiifi 
Pietro Fraticelli's notes deservedly cnjtiys an lilmmt ri|iiai 
It has steadily expanded since its first appearance in t$\y, FiaiUYicu 
Gregoretti (1856) combines the utmost attainable brevity with 4% niudi 
material as the beginner wants. Emiliano Guldici (1847) »tii4 Cfitiwppc 
Bozzo, of Palermo (1837), are still more sparing of tlirir nntt\ wtitili 
indeed are scarcely adequate. Of the latter I only know aiiitotafkiri on 
theinferno, [Completed by 185^.-.--Em) On the «»tfier Inmd, Nnudo 
Tommaseo's notes (in the two editions published in and air 
the outcome of very extensive knowledge and tuiginal iw.uilo 
But the German reader will scarcely ne«l reminding that tii many 
ways the explanations given by Fhilalethen in tm traiidafioii ate lai 
better than any of these Italian commentaries, I'rannlaro^i into tulirr 
languages also have often made valuable contributtoti*. fowaid^ flir 
better comprehension of the poem. Ilie Erenrliinan Aitaiid, lot 
ample (1811 and several times subsequently), the Rimdan Min 0, 
the Dutch Hacke van Mijnden (1867), the Englitilmicfi ikty and 
Cayley, and above all the American Longfellow ^ 
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to place over against all this Dante’s own purpose, as I 
understand it, in writing the poem. 

True love loses itself entirely in its object, takes it 
where it finds it, pierces the intervening centuries and 
emerges at its side, to receive it on its own terms, without 
being so much as conscious of any requirements of its own. 
But there is a false love which is only directed to the 
counterpart of itself in all its environment. Kindled 
by the joy of finding its own sensations meeting it from 
outside, it treats the object it has found as a mere lay-figure 
to be generously robed in itself, in order thereby to acquire 
a larger bulk of material on which to lavish its affection. 
Dante has had his full share of admirers of this type. 
He has been extolled beyond measure because in many 
directions he almost reached the standard of our own en¬ 
lightened days. He has been called a great poet because 
he shadows forth the modern theory as to the origin of 
storms {Inf. xxxiii. 105), because he distinguishes between 
veins and arteries {Inf i. 90), because he describes a kind of 
telegraphy {Inf viii. 4), and tells of a constellation which 
resembles the Southern Cross {Purg. i. 23). I have even 
heard him praised because he managed to keep clear of the 
eccentricities of his age, and of its prevalent religious 
superstition. Every age has admired Dante where it 
could find its own ideals in him, and let him severely 
alone where it could not. Zu’ Nferigno and his associates 
devoted years to the study of the Divine Comedy because 
there were such lovely old words in it; but when better 
writers, such as Chiabrera and Marini, appeared on the 
scene, even this source of interest disappeared, and for 
eighty-seven years (1629-1716) not a single publisher 
thought it worth while so much as to reprint the Sacred 
Poem. In the last century the interest in philology 
revived, and with it a growing interest in those amazing 
Middle Ages, and ultimately a fastidious delight in elegant 
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phraseology and a love of epigram. Dante asr*n»» became a 
linguistic monument, a fine old fellow who really made his 
powers and the means at his command go a wtmderfully 
long way, and must be treated with forbearing ctmsidera- 
tion. As Muratori put it, he was a mine of barbarous 
erudition- And, moreover, he was the author of a work 
full of beautiful passages atui elegant phrases, Francesca 
da Rimini and Count Ugolino were nuidels of p.«hetk ex¬ 
pression. According to Biagitdi (vot. i, p, x| iXintc 
possessed the further talent of putting ordinarv things in 
a special way. If we add that he was miiver,s.dlv admitted 
to have been a tentler and passionate hner ami a skilful 
and diligent man of aftairs, we have alHiui exhausted the 
catalogue of merits usually accordetl him. Atnl, for that 
matter, I cannot deny that even when the ptwt is thus 
torn from his true element, and his work mtcrlv bereft of 
its special and organic vitality, ttumy beauties remain to 
excite our admiration and offer hhjjc fin the activity iif 
the interpreters. 

The rcsonatu, exalted speech, the zeal for every Ittfty 
sentiment, the sure grip and the fnvourof the jxictry, til 
these arc integral portiotis id' the be.ttUrou-. wht»le, and 
much can be done towards hrlpiitg «s to a(ipr«'ci,t»e them 
in the way of correction of the text, cxjdanatioit of the 
meaning of difficult woitis, att<! amaAtit;' of hist«»rical 
matter bearing on the poem. How far this has already 
been done, I shall p*)int »tut as 1 treat of'the dtfletrnt fieads 
separately, but first I must meitfiitn (itte m«!tc circinnstattrc 
which prevents the newer ciiunnetilatiu» .e. a f«tiiy frtim 
attaining perfection even in this thro »twtt paitiiulir lieKi. 
I allude t€J the unhistitrical nature ttf tfieir nralment. 
They want to make Dante a modrttt, One itf them, 
Biagioli, naively itjfortns w* (vol, i, p, xxs!!) that he ustly 
looks into himself and his surtituiitlings ttt find the key 
to the comprehension of the /Jjiw CtfwJj; and from this 
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point of view there is of course nothing easier than for 
t e commentator to go into himself, and then put forth 
any languid inanities which he may chance to find there. 
Rut this will not do. Dante does not fly loose in the air, 
I e thistle-down, so that the first projecting bramble may 
catch and hold him. We cannot beckon to his spirit over 
half a miUennium, and at once see it standing before 
us. He IS firmly rooted in his own place in history, and 
t e seed has grown till its branches spread down ever wider 
and wider through the centuries. No man, single-handed, 
can actually regain the position of Dante himself, but each 
may lay hold of some one of the branches that spring from 
his grave and climb back upon it. 

Numerous commentaries sprang up round the Divine 
Comedy from the earliest times, deriving therefrom what¬ 
ever life they hadj and each of them in consequence 
embodies some portion of Dante’s spirit. Those who have 
surrendered themselves unreservedly to the poet will soon 
be taught by their sympathetic affection to recognise the 
scarlet thread; and the quiet patience which follows faint 
clues through the darkness of the night will learn with 
ever growing security to reconstruct the wondrous edifice 
in all the radiance of its original plan.i The recent com¬ 
mentators will have nothing to do with the works of their 
eax y predecessors. They are barbarous, tedious, super¬ 
stitious, and, worst of all, they insist with intolerable 
emphasis on matters of which the moderns are determined 
to know nothing! Hence they are discredited, and some 
even go so far as to pride themselves, like Biagioli, on not 
having read them, since, as he assures us, they all say the 


. ^ expound the Comedy himself (see The Zatta col 

lected edition, iv. i p. +o8; small edition, iv. 479). His idia of the 
requirements of such a commentary will be foiSd on p lol U71T 

f, ts IS to the letter to Can Grande delllS 

§ 32 and § 6 rj., in the modem editions.—1869.] ’ 
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same thing. But now comes the inevitable paradox. Our 
commentator resolves to put nothing but fresh work of his 
own into his commentary, but his own early studies will 
have acquainted him, though only at second or third hand, 
with the old interpretations, and he will now be unable to 
set the influence thus brought to bear on his conclusions 
at naught. So he will unconsciously and involuntarily 
propagate the old tradition, through the windings of an ever 
intensifying course of misrepresentation and i«isundcr.stand- 
ing, until the original truth has been perverted itito a string 
of ridiculous and distorted fabrications. I'he common curse 
brought upon us by all superficial compilatiotis is the with¬ 
drawal of attention from the existing trciisures which they 
supplant without replacing. Thus each commentator on 
Dante is influenced by his immediate predeces.sor, but after 
Landino the work of the earliest commentators wa,s fi.r- 
gotten; after Venturi the sixteenth-century commejitators 
went the same way; and the latest school, basing their 
work almost entirely upon Venturi, have in their turn 
wellnigh crowded him out, and now bear the wlmlc 
weight of the tradition on their own fee!)le shoulders, while 
burying the wisdom of former days in oblivion. T{u„ ^ 
comes that Biagioli has unconsciously adopted LandinoN 
erroneous interpretation of the meaning of the three beasts 
{Inf. 1. 32), and of Medusa {Inf ix. 61), although he is 
innocent of any knowledge of his o[unions on hundreds 
of occasions when they are right; and thus it comes, too. 
that our commentators often raise a cry of jubilation over 

rnodestly set forth by the Ancients; and when they in 
their turn have sunk into the oblivion that surely awaits 
them, I suppose the same stew will appear and reappear in 

Ind to Cutdn r T“ 73 « himself 

and to Guido Cavalcanti appc;« exactly in the common. 
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f i ^ ^ Romanis (vol. 

fmm ^ ^ brand-new piece of information 

from the Cassin^e ms., is given much better and more 
completely by Benvenuto da Imola^ (Muratori, 
qmtates, vol. i. p. X145 sq.)? It is unfortunately true, 

are merely extracts from Benvenuto The note W** f*" 

“2 

pr.OT w.)l .li & „l„ “ “ I” «>"»< « 

of the more recMt ’rommernSo^^^^ ° At*the°e^*^ f S'* tV^^ &*'°Pings 
the Inferno, Dante renreSS; ‘* 1 ® “d of the third canto of 

Acheron, while Virgil himself savs th S ferry him across 

in that whery. A? the Snnt 1 of Si'Shome 

Siv. noW„h." 4 .rlr 4 .rh“''S tz?„v '’5 “p™’ 

1 . 2^1, understands the whole episode fs mSef ^-S'i ®°‘=‘?“io, 
could of necessity have no rnrr./,r/i as merely spmtual, so that it 

angel who mira^lously transTorte D^^Sdf introduces an 
his theoy by a rXence to SSl-SS- his sleep, and supports 

caccio takeSfor SS t -I ''g^tning and earthquake which Lc- 

S?i!'™ “it “V'“) 

after sleeping a Xle t fe b^me ber sweet friend’; then, 

tt“ °4^”V S: 

expansions which the myths of antiqSJmcifvldatA^^^ 
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Aa, d,. greaKt par, of th^ oU aL^n! 

i„ MSS. and rarn edition.' bat an ed.^r 

ought not to consider them inaccessible, .uui - , 

Middl,As.a 

commentators stumble over the '“'uu | , J j , ^ „f ,s,*. .(,*u n 

as ‘end’ [>]. It is three m w<>rnme 

has extended into the Scoyon._ Mormuhi .i!'i» h-f'-i hiinl-ruiHt 

by Volpi, Lombardi, and , /jy./j, i»» whu H «ii- 

for the glow of dawu,and m mtirtmtHti ■ / c , |Vi,t;iJt*4* ni 

aurora is said to be visible, as the ‘ 'f .k!.: 

a pamphlet on the subject «A ^ h.m j . 

deWtion [as the ?J?rlrr ml 

referring not to the Mount d P thr r, 

Jerusalem), winch would makt it ) * J, * 

hmJnsdd. iv. p. 57 , hold* “"it I'T - 

pp. 60-66) defends the lunar J‘''‘S u- it - ! .ahnUtm.. m 

^rnous. and they call it tt ’ »! 

SdrL”«Sut%’’Xin'pur^^^^^ and <h.U hr, 

early cTmeZtators, and gi'vlug mss. in wh rh thr.r < j; 

found. A group of anonymous cmnmrii a ms m" ' ■'* 

Sos^writers was added as No. h- I« ^“Iditmu «hr «i i - 
ten early commentators, known at second land l*)( ■ | 

Tern. LiSa+such a list might have a rrttani v due, no v , m • - 
would be mere waste-paper. Ot then' <‘n«rtn mm U.n ■ V • ; ; ; 

had been printed long ago ni 1477 ‘‘"'I ‘■ 1 ’.'*^“’,‘'f' , 0 .V 

lately (1865 and 1866). Thice ot the tcm.mum t. •^ ‘i 

ArchbUop Giov. Visconti’s 'six schol.irs tli.il "t Ut.mtnt.o A- 
and that attributed to Petrarch) have hern -.hovM, 1...1 t,. be m 
commentaries. The same may hr ...ud ot (.im. ^ 

those known by citation only, bix have appealed m 1“ ’ 

when the article was written, tor three ot whieti 'as tli..v esu.oaf 
to Jacopo di Dante (1848) “«d Petrus Dantis (, 8 .mMii 4 u- }•<- 
Boccaccio (1846)—wc are indebted ttt tlir uiitiiut/* litriiii f 

'^^Thebttimo han been edited byl'orri (i 8 r;-.n|), f 

commentary by Crescentinu Gkiimim ai 44 1 ;.'^ 

Tamburini has issued BiiweuutiMla Isuob 

Italian extracts. Fantani has at any nitr lr|Hstt tli» 4^-4 ?! 

excellent anonymous commentsiry in tlie RitT 4 t‘dt.it 4 l 4 l»i 4 ft^ 

Lord Vernon issuetl another, bearing tlir dilr 1 4 ii I 4 

in 1865. Of the glossators, during titr iino«i, fi4“ t'lvuorv w 
printed in 1S65, and in 1838 Zadirroiii |iioaw'rl fk- 1 -4 

mentator, raeationed in my list im known oiiiy at 
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L^dino, Boccaccio, and Benvenuto da Imola have been, 
printed in recent times, or are easily obtainable. Cristoforo 
Landino (1481)1 drew chiefly upon Boccaccio (he is 


Guiniforte Bargigi. Of the other nine whom I mentioned as known 
only by the references made to them, one, Vincenzo Buonanni who 
elongs to the secoiid half of the sixteenth century, and whose 
commentary on the Inferno had long been printed (isyz)! was corned 
amongst early commentators by mistake. Then AV mythical Fra 
Ilrao dr Monte Corvo certainly never wrote a commenSry at all 
Michmo da Mezz^o would seem only to have written introductow 
Comedy, and not a continuous commentar^ 
Finally, Martino Paolo Novarese has no business in the list, for heTs 
no other than Nidobeato, Ae celebrated publisher of the poen^ Of the 
commentaries enumerated in my note, therefore, there remain not 
counting the rnore or less dubious anonymi, those of Ser Graziolo de’ 
Bambagioh, Chancellor of Bologna, Fra Guido del Carmine Pisano, Fra 
Gioi^ni da Serraralle, Fra Ricardo Carmelitano, Andrea Napolitano 
md Fra Accorso Bonfentini Francescano. Of the last we onfy know 
through a doubtful quotation of Mehus; and of Ae two Aat precede 
only through references to them in Nidobeato’s preface, and through 

of them. But the two first, who were Dante’s contemporaries, are of 
muA higher importance. I Aought I had identified the commentary of 
Ser Graziolo in a Florentine m s . (Lauren tian, Pl.xl.y). SeeAe Antdoeia 
No. cxxviii. p. 151 (1831), but I cannot deny Ae weight of the arm- 
“«’..®®P^cially by Piccioli {Ant. No. cxxx. p. 139). 

® ’ "■j'’ I- discovered a togh 

part of this commentaiy and of Fra Guido’s (which according to Bufi, 

nfrlt/v twenty-seven cantos of the Inferno) in a ms. 

L^^^^ el? they exist in two Mss. in the Colombine 

Xibraiy in Seville (Nos. 22 and 24). Ever since I received authentic 

mOTrfet°VJ ytars ago, I have spared no pains to obtain 

more detailed information, and if possible transcripts; but unfor- 
toately without success. A German man of letters who had under¬ 
taken the task reported that his notes had been lost on Ae return 

h°nvTT(^^ ^ ® Custom-house official. May oAers 

have better luck! It is certain Aat a transcript of Ser G^iolo’s 
work would be & more valuable than much whichLs been publi Aed in 
Ais brmch of literature.—Of the other commentators Ae Anonymus 

printed.—^ article, would be particularly valuable if 

T Jin? had editions of Benvenuto da Imola (complete 

Mr Vemo^ fgSv? 0^?^ edited by Philippo Lacaita, at the expense of 
n ? i rPh of Johannes de Serravalle (1891), and of Graziolo 

^tnhagioli (edited by Antonio Fiammazzo, 1892)_ ^Ed. 

For furAer particulars of Ais commentator and his work see 
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quoted six times in sixteen cantos), and where this source 
fells, from Benvenuto da Imola (quoted five times in the 
thirty»four cantos of the Inferno\ and, with regard to the alle¬ 
gory, from Francesco da Buti (quoted three times in the In- 
ferno). He seems, in spite of his assurances to the contrary, 
to have added very little original matter, except a number 
of scholastic definitions and distinctions, a few notes on 
mythological points, the remark, repeated ad nauseam (com¬ 
pare his own note on Inf. xxv. 44), that Virgil signifies the 
higher, Dante the lower reason, and a few declamatory 
passages. The main value of his commentary lies, beyond 
doubt, in his assiduous study of the profound work of 
Francesco da Buti. The latter was born only eight years 
after the poet’s death, and his explanations may be looked on 
as particularly trustworthy. Landino’s work will remain 
indispensable, mainly on this account, as long as Buti’s 
commentary remains unprinted.—Of the three works 
mentioned above as easily accessible, Landino’s has retained 
the firmest hold. But even he is dipped into at random 
and disconnectedly, so that no critical sense has been 
acquired for the different value of the various aspects 
of his work, and he is cited as an authority where his lead 
has no significance [e.g. in the establishment of the text,^ 
and grammatical exegesis), with just as much confidence as 
where it is sufficient alone to drive all the later com¬ 
mentators off the field. 

Boccaccio’s commentary, as every one knows, only deals 
with the first sixteen cantos. It is in substance the ms. of 


Bandini, Specimen, liter. Flor. saec. x<v. (Flor. 1747), pp. 126-143. 
The Florentine Signoria presented him with an estate near Borgo alia 
Collina in the Cassentino, in consideration of his services. He died there 
at the age of eighty in 1504 and his body, in wonderful preservation, is 
still shown in the church there.—1869. 

1 The Prolegomeni Critici to my Berlin edition of the Dimne Comedy 
contain (p. xii) a more favourable and better founded judgment on 
Landino’s services in establishing the text.—1869. 
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the lectures on the Comedy which he delivered in his sixtieth 
year. And we must always bear this in mind when study¬ 
ing the work, where the novelist, now in his old age, 
expatiates in the ample fields of his mythological know¬ 
ledge, and takes occasion to lament the customs of his 
golden youth and the deterioration of the present day. At 
the same time the evidence of the book is conclusive in 
questions of idiom, and when he does not Ml into poetic 
embellishments (as he always does in matters affecting 
Dante’s person), his descriptions of customs and events, 
given from the standpoint of an approximate contemporary, 
are very vivid. The grammatical and allegorical explana¬ 
tions seem to be derived firom tradition in a great measure, 
and^ the writer’s profound love of Dante seems now and 
again to open the way to a deeper understanding of the 
meaning of the text, however alien the real bent of his genius 
may be from its spirit. This commentary has only been 
printed once,i but it is easy to get. Baldelli and others 
bestow great and even exaggerated praise on Boccaccio, but 
Venturi, Lombardi, and Poggiali have made as good as no 
use of him. In Biagioli I find him referred to eight times 
in all, thrice to explain single words {rabbuffa, spelta, and 
voce), once, in a similar case, to contradict him (wrongly), 
Inf. xiv. 4. Once he is unconsciously cited {Inf. xiii. 151). 
Twice he is made to rehearse well-known information 
{Inf X. 52, and xv. 67), and once {Inf. iii. 60) he is 
appealed to as affording conclusive proof on a point con¬ 
cerning which he himself says ‘ the which thing I neither 
deny nor affirm.’ And yet his commentary furnishes 
matter to the purpose at every point, as I shall have 

1 Florence (more properly Naples), 1724., 2 vols—Since 1824 have 
appeared an edition by Ign. Moutier, 1831-32, and a more compendious 
one by Fraticelli, 1844, both in 3 vols. A still more recent and much 

superior edition (Florence, 1863) has been prepared by Milanesi_ 

1869. ^ 
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occasion to show by a few conspicuous examples m the 

course of this essay. ^ ^ 

Only extracts of Benvenuto da Imola’s work, containing 
the passages of historical interestj^ have been printed 
(Muratori, op, cit, pp. 1028-1298), and hence it comes that 
some of the passages quoted by Landino {e,g. Inf, v\L 61 
and ix. 66) and others are not to be found in Muratori s 
transcript.^ It has been established, however, that the 
chief value of Benvenuto’s commentary lies in its historical 
notes, and he is distinguished from his friend and con¬ 
temporary Boccaccio, in that he docs not base them 
on a fluctuating tradition, but on thorough researches 
of his own, thereby approximating in this, as in his^ other 
works, to the position of a regular historian. These 
characteristics have long given him a high place in the 
estimation of historians; and Italian scholars, in especial, 
delight to refer to him as an author of singular trmtwmthi- 
ness. But, strangely enough, the Dante commentators 
have not yet seen fit to accord him a like honour, and up 
to the present day I have but seldom found a reference to 
him in the works of modern commentators/^ 

Having pointed out this general defect, I must mm 
proceed to a few remarks on the treatment of special 

1 Mehu% Fitu AmhmU Cmmlduimsis, pp. clii, cIkxxIj, rails tlm 

selection‘carcksn'and ^bacl." ... i 

® Tamburlni's Italian extracts have already hmi rrfrrrril to; we 
p 26. In my Prokg, Cri/iV,, p. Iviii, I wan rotnprllrd to oidowr the 
severe judgment of the American scholar Charles Kliut Norton un this 
work ; and I am quite of the same mind still. 

'fhe full Latin text is now published. See p. 27, Kt>. ^ 

‘t He is cited by Lombardi on Purg, xxx. 16 [ ?|, /Vr. S i, xvii, ti i, 
and by his new edittir on Purg, xiv. 100, xxiv. ^0, Par. xvi. tu*;. tHn 
Purgfxxlv. 135, Lombardi, who lived and wrote at Rome, t|iiofrH 
Betlvenuto merely on the authority tif the Imechrsi* Vriiturt,^allliott|dt 
in the Fatimn and the Barhmim hbrarirs betwreiuhem hr ouglU 
found three mss. of Benvenuto himwlf. C)ne of the special mmu of 
Streckfuss’s traiisktkm is that the jmifiHUui Dante stmirnt Dliilni rotii' 
municated many passages from Mmmm'f excerpts from Ictivcmito ut 
the notes on the Furgaimo and the 
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points, and shall begin with the question of the establish¬ 
ment of the text 1 

TT'V* 1 * 

e whole period during which the Divine Comedy was 
transmitted by ms. alone does not extend to more than 
a out a century and a half, and consequently it presents 
corruptions and disfigurements as we find 
in t e Classics, which had to subsist through long periods 
uring which no one was capable of understanding them. 

ante wrote in the language of the people, and we may 
sa e y suppose that no scribe could be entirely without 
intelligent interest in his work, and this is why most [?] 
o the Mss. are wellnigh as legible as a printed book. 
But the same agencies tended to bring down the text 
of the Cofhedy nearer to the level of the copyists. The 
poet s pregnant, sometimes far-fetched, phrases passed 
their comprehension, and struck them as mistakes; for 
it never occurred to them that what was outside their 
comprehension might yet be within the meaning of the 
text. So we get a succession of unconscious conjectural 
emendations, smoothing down and flattening out the dic¬ 
tion of the poem.^ These hampers,’ as it were, under 
which the strings of Dante’s orchestra had to vibrate, as 
best they might, began to be applied early in the fourteenth 
century, for the causes that led to their application 
were already at work, and [fama for infamia^ mondo for 
modo^ arme for arnie\ altre for alte^ conlui for colui^ etc. etc., 
soon become quite common substitutions. The discovery of 
printing served to extend the knowledge of the poem 

1 This subject has been treated at length in the Prolegomen. Critici 
already referred to.—1869. 

^ Coluccio Salutati, in the fourteenth century, wrote ‘quae, quum com¬ 
munis calamitas sit, in hoc libro latius obrepsit et copiosius, quoniam 
vulgares et imperiti perite non possunt, quae periti fecerunt, exemplare ’ 
(in Mehus, op, cit, p. clxxix)— and this common plague has nvorked 
deeper and ^ider devastation in this book than in others^ for the common 
unskilled folk cannot skilfully copy vohat the skilled have done. 
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(14.72), but most of the early editions are printed from the 
firit text that came to hand, with very little regard to its 

""^The business of the critic, then, is to examine the oldest 
MSS., and, with the aid of the early commentanes, to expunge 
the fecile readings, and endeavour to cultivate a sense for 
the Dantesque diction which shall aid him m recognising 
the poet’s original phraseology. To allow universal su - 
frage to the mss. and then fix the text by a majority of 
voi is obviously futile. In principle the ^'^thors of 

the Manzani edition (i 595 ) ^ 

They made an elaborate comparison of upwards of ninety 
MSS., and evolved therefrom a text (known as die Cruscan) 
which differs very considerably from the printed text of 
former editions. But they are accused, not without r^son, 
of a certain bias towards the Aldine edition (^ 502 ), an 
with an obstinate adherence to certain rules of their own 
s"ch as hard apostrophes; and, worst of all, the requisi e 
sense for Dante’s special characteristics is only too cl^ y 
absent .2 Consequently, although they have 
great measure in banishing the facile readings of the middle 
period, they have also displaced many true readings, or at 
Ly rate faid to recognise, among many variants, the one 
which bears the stamp of truth, and have consequently 

retained some clerical error in its place .3 

After their labours the easier readings which they rightly 
rejected can obviously have no further interest for us 
mat remains for the critics is to test the selection of the 
Crusca, and by help of the most trustworthy mss. to improve 
on their choice in special passages, and substitute some still 
better reading. And this has been in the mam the spirit 
1 On which Vellutello had pronounced a severe judgment on the 

second page of his Preface. _ 

3 p cr Inf. xviii. 12, xxn. 111, xxxiv. 1135 

3 cfonbl’ A»eddoto, iv. p. 169^ Passes a severe, but just, sentence on 
this work. 
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of Lombardi’s and Dionisi’s work. Lombardi (1791) 
observed that the Nidoheatine of 1477 all the 

otlier fifteenth-century cditioits in the care and thorough¬ 
ness with which the text had been treated 5 and he frequently 
defended its readings against those of the Crusca very suc¬ 
cessfully^ but often also with a certain narrowness and bias. 
Dionisi, the acutest of Dante critics^ made special use of 
a MS. in the Library of Sante Croce, but compared many 
others with it. lliis careful examination of mss. was 
happily toiiibincd with marvellously skilful and cautious 
conjectural emendation, and has probably brought his text 
into chisest proximitv to the original^ 

Hut instead of making use cif this excellent work, Biagioli, 
with ludicrous obstinacy, followed the Crusca in almost 
fwcrv instance, while De Romanis has adhered almost 
literally to the Nidiibcatiiie. Meanwhile the learned 
I'^ogittali, wlm had more than thirty Dante mss. in his 
ptisscssioii, had fnibtiHhcd selected variants from one of 
fticiii—a very cxceltcnt onc«-in his magnificent edition 
(Livorno, iHo;-! j, 4 vok). The later editors have seen 
fif to follow fliL picccdciit. 'Thus, a Stuart ms. has been 
collated ill hcliotifof Utapjoli’s edition, and De Romanis gives 
the viiiuni"* of the CaHsiurnt^ Caefani, Vatican, Angelica, 
Aiitatdi, and Cliigi wnti. Unfortunately, h<iwcver, neither 
tilt: litaiitiscrij'iH thcniM-lvcs nor the variants selected from 

I riir tit tlb'-ir hr'- \^rrr lira pitlilitilird ill tile mtreiul 

.ifiil fdititli tiiifiitrfi III fiir dnfJMi iWi! %wiv thru roileetol 

iti fill' Jf k^r liir (oni 5 , fol), rkgaatly rqino 

tlwrtl by liriiHtti »ti llir-.iia (iSi , I)itinlni uftrn eliiiiigrd hi» 

*014 .i4iirii4.i .lyiHor .r. Utr *0 in tiin iWfmmzmm 
(Of .7), |trt»fi*4tiirr". 4 oliy 4 iiii iwmiw jiHfgiitrnt tin hin work 

III 4 ntilr fti tl/ HO t)r liiimimls ikqi, tofi)| ;tiul 

tti'lrrd If4ti4it 4iid i 04111411 Mtuhitt^ ;ilikr tlmvr rmplutfir rrnnitif hir 
lt4onf, iinirtiraltv iintdr im tor nf fniig aiitl mircrwftil Ialj«inr% 

gHpilrinli kiifiW'i Ittr vrtiiU .till! i'j iIHlmiitnirahk entnigh t<i uiinpt 

hi - ir^tlnig*. %i'tthf*itl 4ny kind <4 irtnrno' tu ilirtr '»tnirn\ 4 n thr latrr 
Ir- I". 4- 4'- iittkiitovii, C‘t, hit* cuitttipli’ Dc Rnniaiii^ nu 

C 
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them are well chosen, and the notes are crowded with 
readings which for the most part are the very ones which 
previous and more skilful critics have taken consummate 
pains to expunge from the text, and which may be found 
more or less as they stand, in any one of the earlier 
editions. I think I am fully justified in saying that this 
unwieldy mass of variants is not only exceedingly cumbrous, 
but also absolutely useless. But the best of it is that the 
editors themselves do not seem to have expected any valu¬ 
able resdts from their labours, else they would not have 
neglected, on due occasion,^ to appeal to Poggiali’s variants, 
which are beyond question the most valuable of them all m 
in support of the readings which they themselves adopt 
A comparison of Poggiali and De Romanis on Inf. x V 
XIV. 126, xvii. 12^ xxxi. 19, will afford glaring examples 
this neglect. Still worse, De Romanis is so ftill of the 
Wmd^ Mimus of his predecessor that he entirely neglects 
Dionisis reading, and even Lombardi’s recension cannot 
save him from the sin of tiros in criticism, viz., the bold 
msertmn in his text of wretched variants which occur in 
MSS. he has himself examined (cf., for example. Inf. ii. 4 

criSm^^'^r® ^ on textual 

the hl^; h r pre-eminently 

the happy hunting-ground of caprice and ignorance. Here 

you may b^dy arguments up and down to the heart’s 

contMt, and go round and round the dreary circle of 

possible and impossible interpretations without forwarding 

For T, Of *!■' P 0 « by hairVbr=»luf 
For this por^e, at any rate, overy passage is considered 

SoT” “0 wby one 

iould have one’s opimon on it without so mu^ L 

having seen the work in which it occure. Indeed there has 
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never been a perimi s«i pntlitu' ;w the present in articles 
on the signiHcatiun «>t' isolated passajtes or verses from 
Dante (cf. the litetatnre on l»f. vii. i, xxxi. 67; Par. 
xxvi. tj4);* and the !u>tcs of the Commentators stand in 
much the same tietachment iVinn each other, and from the 
poem as a whole. I'his very incohereney tuukes it dillicult 
to rharactcrise the Contmcmaricsi ior I caniutt discover and 
foUi»w anv definite diieetum at all in this ocean of talk. 
I will hitvvt'ver eiuleavour tit fjve ttiu* or twtt indicathms 
of the lines recently taken. Lomhaiili ha-, the merit 
of great love fitr the pttet, * ttnplrd with untitin;>, diligence. 
He is glad t<» avail himself of Vtmfart’s predreessttrs in 
esplatnini; the mcanittf, tif the test; he suppttrts hi*, esitosi- 
ti»*ii mttre fttlly thatt do anv t»f the rest Itv refereiirrs to 
stattd.itd Itm'Utstic wtuks; and we may faitiy sty that in 
this trspret he ha. matle a pirtfv Utl! Hse of J.andmo, 
Vrllufeilo, atn! ! fatnrlh*, even !•» hi: t red it he it spoken 
when thev lead him to loiu hi dons ililf'ering frmn those 
of V'etmtii. The mtmher ol hi. otipnal interprcfatitms is 
n»n really ipeat, aitd thev inostlv c«mi‘ein nuttet-. ttf minor 
impiutamr; and mihuppily iheie ei no drtjviny that they 
are genetalH' hoprlr.Jv wtoio:, anti giu* a sti.mge impres¬ 
sion itf a matt iit ittimattrd idea-., hrttt **tt having an 
opinion of his own. I'he -m.nlioy polemo against the 
Ctttsva, Ventuti, and Dtmir.i (whrtr the latter iv not 
etitiiely iiomrrd, .e. m xstv, j*/, .pj), ottrn stnke 

a level tjuite hr!«»w the digtiitv of’ the '.idiin t ■ and more- 
<»ver the miptovokrd ,»tf.»tk-‘»n 1 hmosi ,or .dmt.vi alwav* 
nnhappv,* Neveitheirs, lannhatdf. ctunmentaiy dr.eivrs 
the nmveeal apptttva! that has rsrrtrd n both ,n home .md 

^ Unpr t 1.4’, ■ Sc 44 St 

Uilll lt| U4.| nI Iff ^ V /fv '* 

(Irt4 I I .1, 441 ijnf %, Hi 

/ 4^ '/ f'fs ‘JH'i I ' I ^4 f 'I '* % | 1 

"i ri^- Ji flr*^ I ^ 

lilt 1*1^ ^4 4i. r liisf.j* 1*1 111 t4^io«4il|4 
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abroad as the most painstaking and diligent of the works on 
the subject, and the one most serviceable for immediate 
purposes. 

Lombardi’s Commentary was followed in xKo; by 
Poggiali’s, to which I have repeatedly referred already* 
It contains still fewer original opinions, is still nu)re suiual 
to the wants of the beginner, but is totally lacking in real 
research, has a repelling and prosaic trick of paraphnisin|*;, 
and is published in an inconvenient form, in two volinncH 
separate from the text, with the verses unaumbered. 

Biagioli teaches Italian in Paris, and makes no secret 
of having written in the first instance for Frenchmen who 
are beginning their studies of Italian literature. So ho 
has prejudices to combat. Voltaire made fun csf Dante, 
and Biagioli has to prove that he did the poet iiijuHiice. 
This motive pervades the whole work. It seldom contains 
anything too stiff* for the hour’s lesson, and is, in fact, 
one wordy panegyric from end to end. To bring out 
the beauties (in the narrow sense in which alone they 
can come into consideration here) he begins by takiiiir 
Alfieri’s private copy and pointing out all the lines that 
the tragedian scored; and although verse after verse h 
thus noted, he adopts lu^ conventional sign, but writes otic 
^ Alfieri nota’ at full length every time. Then, in the next 
place, he adds innumerable, clabi^rate, and oft-repeatiai 
exclamations, which certainly do every credit tti his imoi 
susceptibility, but would hardly serve the purpeme of com¬ 
municating the inspiration to one who has no percepti«ii 
of Dante’s beauties on his own account. For example, 
Purg, xxviii. Jf : ^ Prepare, () reader, to look upon the 
divine beauties which the poet is about to dbplay before 
you. Alficri, whose glance naught beautiful could cscapr, 
has scored the whole of this canto except tweiiiyHUgjit 
verses, which we shall point out as they occur. So I will 
waste no time in calling attention to the special beauties, 
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all <)f which appear to me meet for the Paradise which he 
is describing. But whosoever is wont to feed on tares let 
him not hope to gather in the harvest with which this 
ample champaign waves.’- ‘The author prides himself on 
the entire originality of his interpretations. I have already 
criticised liiiu For at any rate bestowing very little atten¬ 
tion on the earlier interpreters 5 but nevertheless we 
generally find him repeating just those remarks of his 
predecessors which He most upon the surface ; and^ what 
is worse, attacking others, which arc often quite insigni¬ 
ficant, at a length and with an arrogance altogether dis¬ 
proportionate to the subject, and in a way quite unsuitable 
to the wants of students. The unseemly and sometimes 
vulgar style which characterises his attacks—in themselves 
often quite unjustiftcd--«on so meritorious a writer as Lom¬ 
bardi, fiir instance, must greatly injure his book ; and in 
fact it makes it almost unreadable* Monti !uis already 
criticiscil it severely, and the autkir himself now seems 
(voL ii* p* iii) to regret itd Examples arc found on every 
page, e,g. /«/» x* i, xv* aq, xxxiii* Bo; Purg, xxii* 37, 
XXX* 15* Ills own opinions, on the either hand, he puts 
forward with a supreme complacency which would ill 
become him even if he had hit on a really new and 
illuminating conception* BiagioH seldom priiduccs a novel 
interpretation wittunu a contemptuous glance at his pre¬ 
decessors, or at least a passing' mid /ywr adtlressed to the 

* I csiiiiHit IhtUrr my -■rti' rlijit Si|o will |oy tspni! attrutit«i to 

iny \nirturr‘s t»r t-vrn ilfrm |uc;rs woitliy tjf ti idiitUT 

Midi i*. Oif wtiii !i hf" vriy omttiilty rHpwv.rn <m thr nifriN of 

ii’i l«mr ulfIII III'* pit'lari’ fi> ilir p. xs SSitutv 

tlu* jiiuhor'’> iiir;i,titity; lut’i iii»t lutlusti) Unit rrvrukd tfi mty Ituliuu 

»4iviiiic» wr m;iy miirfiidr tluu no loiriiuirr luin btcai able to mt 

it rvrti ** likr ;i iimlf tliriiitf,h ''.kill." ' Tlii'. is kindly saul | Init tncaiiwldlr 
wr toiriipiri's luivr at ir;C‘t |^of so lar as nut to fidlow a errtain Italian 
•avail! ill asrrihiitg to ttir rlilrr Miriiatd Aiigrly Byuiiarotti a Irfturr 
•aypird hy tlir itriiscaii imm-Jr of liis ymiagrr namrsakr (1‘lfic 

l>aoat<i). i’f Biaipiili, Mmr Ji M. /%;. iimm, ii {Viitv^ 18a i)» 

p, %n% ami p. 
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reader. And as a matter of fact these novelties are generally 
concerned with matters of the very smallest significance, 
and have as good as no bearing on the comprehension of 
the poem as a whole. I may instance the explanations 
of three passages from the first half of the Inferno upon 
which Biagioli lays special weight. In Inf iv. 68 he 
opines that the sages of the Limbo had no actual fire in 
their midst, but that a light glow hovered around the 
walls (!); in xii. 113 he declares that the real reason why 
Dante turned to Virgil was not because he was bewildered, 
but because he doubted the truth of what Nessus had 
told him(?)j in xiv. 83 he remarks that the dykes of 
the blood-red streamlet were not built up of tufa, but 
had been constructed by the infernal architect from the 
beginning.—If we look for something to praise in this 
Commentator our nearest resource will be his fairly 
accurate knowledge of Dante’s other writings, especially 
the Convivio and Vita Nuova. 

De Romanis has almost completely refrained from 
explanations of his own, but has followed Costanzo in 
citing the Scholia of the Cassinese manuscript, defending 
and explaining them (as well as a few variants), often with 
much knowledge. In the Inferno and Purgatorio he gives 
a fairly accurate account of all that can be regarded as 
significant in Biagioli’s Commentary [in the Paradiso he 
only does so in exceptional cases, for instance in xxi. 122, 
xxiv. 18j, and in spite of its want of courtesy towards him¬ 
self, he shows a praiseworthy, though perhaps exaggerated, 
impartiality in dealing with it, sometimes degenerating into 
weakness, and a want of spirit in defence of Lombardi. 

Next comes the Bolognese edition (1819-1821) in 
quarto, with scandalously bad copper-plates and a meagre 
and insignificant Commentary by Paolo Costa, one pecu¬ 
liarity of which may be referred to again below. 

Finally, Colelii’s Illustrazioni^ chiefly designed to correct 
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and complete the Bolognese edition just named, and written 
in a one-sided and perverse vein, will be dealt with more 
fully hereafter. This work goes further than any of the 
rest I have mentioned in the direction of ignorant and 
flabby chatter, which very often has not the remotest 
connection with the matter in hand. See, for example, 
pages 28-33. Moreover, the author takes a very lofty 
tone. If the lines I am writing should ever reach Rieti, 
I would ask Colelli’s leave to apply his own words (page 
42), and cry, ‘ When a man undertakes to supplant a good 
note by a bad and erroneous one, the fault seems unpardon¬ 
able.’ After the Inferno no more of this work appeared, 
which leads to the conclusion that in Italy itself it found 
no support. 

I must now redeem my pledge of showing what has 
been done in the way of interpretation of historical allusions. 
I shall have something to say as to the form and some¬ 
thing as to the matter. 

I have already remarked—and the progress of this essay 
will soon justify me—that Dante’s poem is rooted in his¬ 
tory. Isolated threads connect it loosely with the affairs of 
antiquity. It takes a stronger hold of Charles and his 
Paladins; and draws a full life out of the vivid energy 
and chivalry of the thirteenth century, and more im¬ 
mediately from the freethinking Tuscany and the flour¬ 
ishing and turbulent Florence. With its strongly marked 
individuality it takes its stand in the present, chooses its 
part decisively; defies, implores, exhorts 5 and gazes wist¬ 
fully, in fear and hope, and often with prophetic glance, 
out into the future.—If we are to grasp this life and 
keep our hold of it, surely we must ^ take it in its 
own element.’ A definite conception of history, corre¬ 
spondent to that which gave the poem birth, must prepare 
the way for the first line of the Divine Comedy^ and 
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must provide the background on which it can chVplay 
its majestic form. A few firm strokes must set fi>rch 
the genesis of the mediieval spirit, the cleavage tM dir 
several peoples and states, and their relations to each iUlu'r, 
and then in more detail the rise and develupmrm 
the freedom of the Lombard and Tuscan cities. ^ 

we must be introduced into the deepening drama tit' ftic 
decisive conflict of political opinionSj the sweep of the 
universal struggle, the detail of private feuds, the per* 
petual succession of revolutions, the changing 
tions, and the special events and features of I)aiite% oivti 
day, until ^ in the middle of the path of life ’ the mitiri 
might actually be living in the year ijoo.—Such *i pro* 
paedeutic^ would enable us to dispense with fuiritlrnK of 
notes below the text in which the same hismry k iiffrti 
given three times over in disconnected fnigmriit% (lor 
example the account of Buondclmonti, /«/; vi. Ka, 
io6, and Pan xvi. 140}. Surely a connectcil iiifui.' 
duction of this kind would help the reader iiioic iluti 
the system that leaves him in ignorance who Maiitrnf% 
daughter was and whom she married until he tlie 
notes on the third canto of the Purjaisrp IfiifoiUiiiafrlv 


1 Unhappily such :i pnipicdtnitic, which would luupit 
the best means of preparaticai iht umfcmtaiulifig Daurr, 'adl h'inj'ii./, 
Ferrazzi's EnckkpeJh Dimiam {lU^) merely cullrir. iii.if.’tuJ iiri. 
a mass of alierunattcr), and <Iocs not attempt to work it nu 
bene’s Secok di Dante (first publhlicil in amt irprarVai^ 

may be admitted to cover tlie historical ptirrion ul 
fully. But it is a dull compilation^ and quite tmcrifiral, U oIm I .,,0 4 
was far better equipped for the performance of tiir fa-i |; ' 

gomo, 1826, and Mtro Meg, Jk G/dMim, ^ Imr ti m laui a to 
be regretted that he clings obstinately to an imtenablr fitn-r’ir * c I 
his detective referemvs make it difficuk m impo-.il.lr tu * 
a^eitions. On the whole, Wegele\ biography of the ps | 

1865) IS the best guidej but it only deals with Daitfr'^ , 


First Centuries uf Fkrmme Hiihm. and 

Wicksteecfs extracts from VllhnVn FkmUmr armiJr., ae 
the more recent attempts to stipply this want.—*Et», 


■ KIlMfi,/;* 
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there is as yet no book that meets this demand. Giovanni 
Gasparo Orelli’s excellent Cronichette^ though not propos¬ 
ing to do anything of the sort, comes nearest doing it, in 
virtue of its happily graduated fulness of treatment, its con¬ 
centration upon Dante’s period, and especially its successful 
and dramatic interweaving of touches fresh from the life 
supplied by contemporary writers. Unfortunately I have 
not the necessary historical knowledge for passing an 
unbiassed judgment upon this book, and in any case this 
would not be the place for doing so; but the respected 
author promises us a complete German introduction to the 
Divine Comedy^ and I am sure many others join with me in 
the eager hope that we may find in it just the historical 
prelude we desire. But, in any case, if such an introduc¬ 
tion as I have indicated is to fulfil its purpose, it must take 
special count of one marked characteristic of the age in 
general and of Dante’s genius in particular; I mean its 
religious pre-occupation. The rise and activity of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, the Thomist reconstruction of 
theology and the contemporary consolidation of the hier¬ 
archy, and the attitude of the period towards the Albigenses 
and other heretics, must be brought into special prominence. 
Yet though we should desire such an introduction to be 
written in the Ghibelline spirit, as the Cronichette is, 
inasmuch as Dante himself was a Ghibelline, yet I should 
doubt {Inf. X. 119 and xiii. 72) whether the latter’s party 
spirit would have inspired such uniformly favourable judg¬ 
ments as Orelli’s on Frederick ii. 

Such a treatment as is here indicated is, however, incom¬ 
patible with the form of a Commentary which must of 
necessity give its narrative in a disconnected and occasional 
form as the passages to which it has to attach itself present 
themselves. Yet we may at least require the Commentator 
to have gained some connected historical knowledge him¬ 
self, and to put his reader in a position to connect each 
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separate event with the general march of events. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Commentators in too many cases never 
heard a word of mediseval history until they came to study 
Dante; and their progress in this branch of knowledge is 
often almost entirely limited (as Biagioli himself admits to 
be his own case, vol. i. p. xxxvii) to the range of material 
provided by their predecessors in the same occasional style. 
The dictionary form now so dominant in Italy encourages 
even those who desire some further information to content 
themselves with turning over the pages of some such book 
as Moreri’s historical dictionary, so that their historical 
information still flutters about in their brains as disconnected 
as ever. For example, neither Lombardi nor Biagioli gives 
his reader any idea[?] that the battle referred to in In/l 
xxxii. 81 is the same that is mentioned in Inf, x. 86 and 
xvi. 41, so that if the student has no independent knowledge 
of history he will make pathetic eiForts to remember that 
the Florentine Guelfs suffered a defeat in the Val d’Arbia 
and another at Monte Aperto. The notes on Inf xii. 
119 are quite a study. The passage refers to the mur¬ 
der at Viterbo (1271) of Prince Henry, son of Richard 
of Cornwall, on his return from the Crusade, by Guy of 
Montfort, son of Simon Duke of Leicester, and Vicar of 
Charles i. of Anjou, king of the Two Sicilies. Lombardi 
makes out that the murdered man was the old king, 
Henry in. Biagioli makes him a Prince Henry, son of 
Henry in., who never existed. Vellutello makes him the 
brother of Prince Edward and son of King Richard of 
England!! And all the while Benvenuto da Imola had long 
ago related the history quite correctly, though not without 
some confusion ; and even Boccaccio [?] (vol. ii. pp. 301 sq.) 
and Landino are guilty of none of these frightful blunders.^ 
—I know of very few examples in which the modern Com- 

1 All the more recent Commentators have the true account here.— 
1869. 
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mentators have drawn on the stores of their own historical 
information to explain any difficult passages of the poem. 
One such instance is to be found in Lombardi’s note on 
In/, xxiu 883 and another in Biagioli’s on In/ xxviii. 135, 
although in the latter case Benvenuto’s contrary opinion 
ought to have been considered. 

If the limits are drawn so closely, surely we may reason¬ 
ably expect the data of the early Commentators to be made 
full use of; but not even this is done, Landino has been 
drawn upon more freely than the rest, but some of the 
examples already given will suffice to show how many 
corrections even he might have supplied. I have already 
mentioned that Boccaccio is almost entirely neglected in 
this respect, and yet he is the only one who gives with any 
completeness the beautiful story of Francesca da Rimini 
(voL i. pp. 476 s^.) and the account of Pietro delle Vigne’s 
death (voL ii. pp. 333 xy.), and much besides. I need not 
repeat that Benvenuto has been left untouched, and will 
merely mention as specimens some of the passages of the 
In/erno on which he would have thrown fresh light (viii. 46, 
X. 87, xxiii. 108, xxiv. 125, 145, xxvii. 27, 88 x^., xxviii. 16, 
55 , 73, xxix. 123, XXX. 40, xxxii. 69, 121). 

Specially important to the historical comprehension of 
Dante is an acquaintance with the circumstances of his own 
life, and it is surely a bad sign that the new Commentators 
content themselves with reprinting the existing lives of 
him. It is all the pleasanter to hail the appearance of a 
book like the Life of Dante which forms a part of Orelli’s 
Cronichette already mentioned. It speaks throughout of love 
and true comprehension of the subject, a clear view and 
a vivid realisation of the whole period, great diligence and 
clear insight supporting well-grounded individual opinions; 
and it must also be regarded as no small merit in the author 
that he has drawn a great number of his data from the 
works of Dionisi; for in this, as in other respects, this 
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writer’s wealth of research has hitherto hews allnwetl Jo he 
almost unused and unnoticed. I hope the jttithui wiil iiud 
in the following brief notes sufficient evidence ut the 
fill consideration I have given his book. 

One of the reasons why so thick a veil »Hrr 

Dante’s life is that every groundless report h.i>. hrt?it fu|ne 4 
from one writer to another without the least atte«s|tf ht ui * 
made to test its truth. This is too ot'ten ihr »■.» in 
Italy. Moreover, Boccaccio, our jsoet’s earlit^t hio;(iaph< !, 
sets to work in a truly Alexandrine fashion, and, like hi* 
models, frequently invents facts with a view to eloflun;; 
them in sounding rhetoric and appending: 
reflections to them ; as in the case of his iicesHin.t 1 Jajttr >>! 
wantonness, an accusation of which Orelli vwv pioprdv 
takes no heed.^ 

Our author attempts, after the example of Peili aiiii 
Dionisi to base his statements as far as juissihlc ut» Ikmu ‘ . 
own intimations, and on contemparaneous hi .tun .u;.! 
documents; and so, one after anufhw, the ah-m 
attributed to Dante disappear. On (ia ;c ih, loi imU'-t. •% 
we are at last informed of the sufliciwitly *tSn».». j 
that Dante did nat change his politic-, mu tif dt , :tr.t .u 
his exile. On page lo the numerous .ttiioun whul* lu-..- 
been attributed to die poet are thrown asitlr, ;»•. thrv had 
already been by Dionisi. Boccaccio’s silly .id . u 

Dante’s unhappiness with his wife (which I.miam.. . 
out still further in his /^itu «■ miiim}, atnl .d-nu Jo 
bounded political importance and his numw.ai. riol..,....-,, 
is refuted (pp. 13 and 17), anti in place of the la-n, o’..-' 
authenticated embassic*s to Naples ami S. ti.sncns/. 


1 Todeschini, imbriemi, Barttdi, Ks*>. o - ■ • » 

‘ ''‘'•'I'dtU U. I' ti'.. Sr.t 

:rxr-E“ »■ ’ ^ • ■: d 
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iipjHMc, aUhiHi-'jt liotr I*;.* i>'iuuv\ fu,i uuu'h faith in 
fhcoia On j., > |).ui!r\ .uwith 

iiu-fl i*. n.'htlv .Irn:r 4 , ,ihh..ti;.h !*fun iiir tht- 

dcituii mi^'Ju hau* hr.-i* da* mint ,'MUv-itj.i\i* hdii;,* 

ihtfdr ^ f.'-r;;-,.-;i). i > wa- wilnllv .(t a loss 

ut iial-.*' In-iiv.-rn fwtt aiun/rm *,f Au'-.nalc*. 

A vctn.iHf auxinnsrn* twrjiitv ta.iv hr tn Hi.t. 

«»f dw* -.tiot^* «t« /*;/, s,n', 

« <.j'. In tM iV»l, jn jv. 

ij I'-i ilaavn on .*4 di.if fhuitr pj.iKiUK' had iu> 

-.lain* ut ih.* .trt 4 *k .m }*|.>H*tar ih 1^-4 jM, jnni („„„ 
p. i;* »**tw.ti.S*. da- mr l«- 4 otv i.j chr larrt vrar* t*f 
IJ.yiir’'. r.H'ir ,«i' iriv »!r,tilv «iu ihr lnmaiafion 

tif iha!!;.!*'. w.it;. ^Vja*(r thrft- r. •.,* nualj .ai'Mi.av I 

.•mild hiu< w.hrJ fh,»{ (r.ima .m ;t .jnr-aiHu.dilr 

I'Ma-. h.»d !>rr.n sditinti’d, -.m ii . 1 , thr .Jasnni-m nn j*. 
flail fhr f.ui.-iissr • W 4 '. . miljlwvrd UM 

fl»r t’lttju'a,’. w-idsmu imn h hrtfrj 

4 .!f !)( {Jir V aUf »V. /, 

fij*. tji »f<:i •, tf ttxuiti in-H h h'-in-f to faut* !i*tf ihr 
Jour, iht p. f}, Nil dll’ -mdiHnfv *4 4 -.ma!,- 
iViJi had !■ dl.,wr,| Ih* 

, I ,, I.!,,4 <•, -..u,!,* ttsihutll 

4 J*i (jtislth. 4 t!..!N ..mr 1,1 •.ant'd m “rn.t-att.-IU,'' I hi 

-I'l u >■. .M-.rHrd, } jiNt mi wfj.ii .aidmniv, iImc 

f l.iilf*' iKiir, fed In'. /•.' I i.utjKit firiirvi' it; 

fur ' 4 -t I .f'..ul Imir S'! I'xC'i N«j| j ’ firii ihr 

faii/mi! a'jjii !» uytr t»i fMi,) t.-MJc ! I'.ai .<} fh«' /mt/t-u 
.ar ii-<wtiys>- f-t hr a-m'.,! j?, d,'.- .aiihn^S mth't, 

^ * |i. a'ti,; It.!"-;-. ■> f.- 1.1 t',. 11 • |i * » 1 . ,t 

to <4»'> 1 u* - •'. I r . 1 . r t'/,': I., >ii 11 nil|.j, .t.j., 

S..X n,;. I :,,J, ., j , , , , ,, i 

If. II 4 |. 

» li»*- .4 i I ). -i ♦„■..< to: lU" I'.,.;, i... JI 

Im'iti.jf. (« t tin* I'-.ilt if ii,,! tl, ii, 1 ; .t's.-ni.-.k. t> ,.;,i 

fe(.!!rll»t,.|. » I , •!' J., J ,-4^ 

liul «»!,’ -.j.;. t .Min .<! Ii. Aft". M ", 
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and the mss. dilFer too widely in their ascriptions nf thr 
several poems to Dante to admit of the suppusiti.-ii that 
an authentic collection by the poet himseil was u» rM^r- 
ence. This is why it is so difficult to sever the j'.rnuiur 
from the spurious poems, and why it can onlv In- d.fiir 
at all by a close study of Dante and the fine srjur 
his form which it cultivates. For instance I stisprci thr 
Psalms and the Credo [. . . .], which ihiccacctu dor. n-r 
include in his carefully compiled list of wmk., 

and which assume such varied forms in the matucuiin . 
as to lose all resemblance.^ Finally I must utter a m.ufr.r 
doubt as to the letter of Fra Ilario given oti p. atf! 
Mehus {Fita AmbrosH Camaltl. cccxxi.}, althou ',h 1 1 an !i> 
no judgment of the Laurentian manuscript (vis. N, p. i^i , 
from which it is taken.** The Dedication to 1’cu., i u.,-, 
Dante’s sudden appearance, his uncxphiined cmip..!.-.'u - 
in the monk, all have a legendary ami fictitiom. ,iif. I'}', ;: 
follow reports, or even arguments, just as tfirv ipjifa-i os 
Boccaccio’s untrustworthy biography. Their -ii t c 
single touch added. Even the two .md a ha'i lor-. - ) 
the Latin version reappear exactly as he give, liirto, }i 

1 Further remarks on this <|uesthm, wiih'ti ntti.f Lr .• -/i, f - ■ 

under discussion, will be found in my i k^Uih: w'.*- - 

pp. Ixxxi and 208-21 869. 

2 It is however the same MS, IViim wliiiti t ^ ^ 

Dante’s letter to the Cardinals in ronrlavr At i ‘atpriifra'i, ft' j.' t - ■ / * >, 

of which will hardly be disputetl, Atidm 4ii«l tTitcn .> 

is written by Boccaccio’s own ftainl, • • 

genuineness of Frate llano’s Itifrr, wlitilt 1 */,: .. 

tested. When I wrote the wordnin rfir | ^4 t 

competent an authority as Km. Rcprrti Itad ilirjdv - f ' . ^ «. 

in the same sense (Cmd sopra tAlpf dpMm a/’# 

1820, p. 208). He maintainnl the same urw, . 

Antokgia for Feb. 1827, pp. 17-19. Hr i. Mjnp,nf ■! |* 1; 1 . 

Vtxitwn {Gmn,Arcadk% No.c., Ltiglio, 11144 pp ^ ^ , 

issued), Centofanti {Aniologiu^ No. cjttxii., th \ \h, . • a. 

inediti su Dante 184^), pp. ^19), and a-h iTrVinr^/'/-, , , 

viii. and xxxiii. in his edition of pp, 14,-, <1 |i, , f • I u --a .■ • . 
of the others declare ftm the autheiificify of tin; frifrf/ ^' 
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is worthy «t noif t!i.u I’ir.ibiiHhi iti*« nut t;ikc 

the least notice of thi* letter. 


I hare shown in mv iiitiuilnctuiiy remarks tJutt the 
hiMm'hps lit n.inte -.ttniy I have now vlralt with |n.wttc;»liy 
r\h.ui'*t .»'! th.u tlir tuoilnti authmttir'. have tn ".ay. Yet 
the J'oem it.eif tq* hefoie itt ,u a work *>< Mieh sti.inj'e 
vet (iefstttfe s) tiuiwanvr, an 4 the j»tel reters sti tteijuriitly 
.ijh! ilirrstlv tn a »lfe|n''( meattini* whtdi himh all the j*art^ 
jtttu a wlune in /*(/, i\, fd ; ilV.t,.;. viit. 1 *^ ix. 70 ), 
tltai the ttnetU fummriuat**! ■» theniieUr-i have he|»t(n » 
terl mu'otntu*table 4 i the tin!! meihameal iHne.rev.u*i» of 
thru hi jet nutr., ami mo'it ol them have at least .liveiii by 
way ut tnttMihh csmu, v(jur as t.i the triulrney iiiitl 

■a/tnlii ame nt the litv! k‘a«to <it the |s«ieiw. Hut is it 
t«u the tiiT 5 S lirv.tut mrauin;» ut the eunweraterl 
jtuef, whti !e»*l. hi. u{tr».Hiie to ai! the Inti tie.jtiie.i timesof 
the Msiiwhe A. r,, tu hr ma.ii' int»-||i/|ti!r t<i um itav i* Or 
k It . 4 '. imuM.ahir a- a htrial nan.latitui oi the Mrnijihitie 
hietneji j.jiu *1 ' ‘ Oajitr‘-i wuuh. ate mrre -.hailuw •jtieinirs 

t rf.'.. « 'i't . *• U.iMa< 1 riia (11 ^- 4 .. .//■ 

f t. |d‘ // vU) 4*'»’!h!4 Ir'nf 

|“a 4‘A lijn y.-fi, }:> t-. |'04^t? '4l4^S4 l?n 

Ji iL'fU^ : I • ; ' f I ^00 Mh, :4 ' t‘/o ,;j |l iJ,\ i 44 

|l|l., i • ih* r 1 )i J ^ 4^.| 

4tt I* A 1 .'i4 tiny ntAtj * f • llifOf .y H.i .! ^ o I |i, | 

fit .-J I A* i y 4 • It -o r^ol 

III# ,o ,14, i '4, h y 11/ t*'* lo-O'rtioy tlA" h'Oei j4 < H|iui.4>-tr4 

'I * ' IM I ^ 14 I * » r ■ sn I . 'SI *' II- f I o ^ I 4 'fi . 4 /* i Hit 

|i, '.A, I* - ^ ' i i It W»%';o, 

tul *' I I I' I ii, A' t 1*4.0. 4' 4v./4': ‘aO 4 Hi lh‘J, 
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to these moderns. They arc a mere tinkling and inarticulate 
sound. And when they have to interpret them they i^eeiii 
fairly to take leave of their senses, and force upon Dante the 
most shrieking modernisms, that thenceforth thrust their 
grinning heads out of the venerable old vestments ! If 
only they would take the poet's warning : 

^ O ye who in a little bark, longing to hear, have foilnwetl 
my keel that sings upon its way, turn back to look on your 
own shores. Commit you not to the <iccaii; for pcrdii«i%’e, 
losing me, ye will be left astray. 

But we, who in sincere love for our divine poet, wait in 
silence until we see how much of his meaning he hiiiisrif 
will reveal unto us, may hope perhaps that one day it will 
be permitted us to take to ourselves those other words : 

‘Ye other few, who have timely lift up your iieck'i tor ilic 
bread of Angels, on which we feed here but are never 'siliatrj, 
ye may in truth put out your craft mi the open brine, ki% ptiiy 
my furrow upon the water wliich h ‘finking hack to tlir kvrif 

In the middle of life's journey (the poem begiiisl I had 
lost my way in a thick forest; after long strugfje 1 reaclird 
its limit, and hastened, in order to gain the open grouitdi in 
ascend a hill whose summit was crowned by the rays of thr 
morning sun. Then the poet's path is obstnieted In* 
a panther, then by a lion, anti Hnaily by a shc-wo!f’; and 
he flees before them down the slope of the motnitaim 
Then Virgil appears, and promises to rescue Itiiii from ifir 
perils surrounding him. The tratisfigured Heatiii'e, 
Dante’s early love, had been coinmaiuled by Lucia* who 
in her turn received the command from another 
lady, to aid the wanderer; and she had ctmie dnwni troiii 
Heaven to send Virgil to his rescue. Virgil tells tiiiii in 
Beatrice's name that the only path by which lie can ref mi n 

any rate were as yet uiikiiowii tu thr piiblir, it wari ni 

assume that the hieroglyphicH coufained tlir rwtfrd of 4 ivp 

doctrines.—i86y. 
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ill wilt !r;w! him, muh-r UU |rui.i.imc, thnnigh 

Hi'l! ;uui I’uii'.it.ny !’,u;uti>i'. I'lu-n Sun'ins thf suh- 
tcnumMii joui'imy thnm -h thr r.mk^ nt the 
siimrrs I.ui;>.r.! .u^tu the «1 »-;-,iit ni thfir I'tiiU, 
Hi>i is upiiosa! !*V mv(hii'.il rrr.ttmi-s ,tn |*u;tr4 at 

tht‘ fiifiami’ In tiu* v.iitinis srnimi, nt Hell, hm Vii‘}»irs 
kMikrship ami Himukt's irdme them all t« 

silfiH'f. Sntur of Ihn Auiuii-a iriral ihtnt eiimm, imjuiiv 
itiUi ihr t.mtfiu.m ,it ati'aii. in thr rai th, ami hit tin; 

unlnn'mmttv inr him. 13.mtr muK m the mituMif 
thr rarih, fiir .ifnuir nt Hatait, am! thru .i>a'rmt, hv a strrji 
ami tniKnmr |uth m ifm .»ui|»n.lr., whmr hr ir-ts,urs iiitn 
thr h;'hi H» iU%- at thr U»tt nt fhr mntmi nf Ihitf'atmyr. 
Hrir thr trprntaiif smi!-. 4.t jumamr at tliic surtirfiHi!:, 
whiir rxatitjar, ifnm hi'.lnt^ show tbnn hnw fn tire 
thrmsfU(% t'rnm thr hiir.h-ii ».f thru nitt-t, As Haitlr 
aa'riuis fitr mKimtam hr .rn hnw wait rvn r tuiiatii'r jhr 
h.ily jnv am! muiaami thr u,r. unui hr tsmir. t„ 

(hr alhitir nt thr tu a unmi rm r, wlirtr Jh-aiiirr iirnrit 
rnmr-ati mrr? hm»,am! Vn.-i! *.am-.lir-, ui -.ilrm't, wi 

(arrwril nt hmj. lira?}a r with hmt tn thr viar., ,m4 itt 
r,(ih ttr4i |i!.u»rl hr rmrs-. tir- 4'<«iai« hI 4 4»lfi-|r»n atiiur. 
Hr '.rt: thr hrinr-s nt thf n»(i-4tan (.'huiah , iVtri, jamrs, 
arui jf4i!» h«4 him him m Kaah, {!.*;.}-, ,»ii4 I,..**- j hr (■. 
jiri'mt$lr4 lu Innii thhl hirnsrh, ,i()4 thr pnrm thra;-',, 

A tia4(ii«tit, mtw halt a nht, irm./ussrs m 

this pirm thr |.MUtai'a! m mat* .nn m .411 .m4 ;«'«>■ 

vritfr4 Ity !»-. luvt* tomt ivtanrius ; the jtaih *4 iHtur, (til 
(hr tihiittian trli:n..n tradir-. !i;m, ur tin- hahi *4 imdri- 
',t.m4ai!', in ua -m .m.f fa-.- inm.-h tmm il,4(»4 shni, 

ill hr, nwn j.. hn (i.m-.pnir.t 44 mm thr ,hu«r 

sru-Satiitn <4 thr •.nirJ afi4 thv hli,-. .4 hr,«r«. I'hti m- 
irijiirtatinii, whuh { 'iha!! .■-* m, »<» r^i-aa.i, w.,.. ui»4r,|niir4 
Hidij thr ri,4 n* isir 3 ,,4 <--i4)uy, tilti',* f){m,U'a nhsritrii 
(htU the jiiirtii ha4 .iI-im ,1 jifjhtaal nii'mhtati*. r, In {taitu uJai, 

t» 
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the lusts represented by the bc.-ists were e'.^'ci.tlU 
characteristic of individual States, which shnubi thetde.r 
be held in mind in reading the poem it. 

igc; AnedfL, ii. 82; Brescia cd. of the f.'.w.'v, }’. v . 

_Thereby the dykes were pierced ! Every iiiirf ’ 

preted the poem after his own whim, and it is a nu-lait* b-n v 
spectacle to see them rushing off with thcsmcntl 
of the truth, rightly feeling that they have gr.tspe.l^ .t jure 
of it, and yet, with all their pains, uttable nt tnai.r rite 
detached member live, because it belongs to the 
of a deity, not to a polyp that can fasten ainl I’tow 
anything that offers. If wc read the critic., one .ittei 
another, and sec how much of the trutlt r.ah o»»r lus 
grasped, we are at a loss to conceive how thev con'd alt 
contrive to stray into such perverse bypaths. 

Biagioli has stuck in great part to the idtl esplao.ucu, 
only translating it into modern form. A.ctnd!!!,; t-' 
him Dante’s first love is ; he ■strives ti« tea* h tun, 

but soon error is heaped upon error In his hira.:, eauid. 
passions and lusts gain the ascciideney, and he t - ti m - f 
them no longer, l.ust, pride, and eovetotismt'i. f\,n dio.*- 

him back into the night of igtioraiice. Hut hi. . , 

gentile) refuses to submit, and when he has come tu 
of riper experience, she prays Truth (Lucia] f«i p-n .ttt rtM 
to so shameful a servitude. She ap.ain send . -o 

the things of earth (Virgil) and of heaven (iSeatiur; tn .•,.1 
and enlighten the wanderer, idiilosophy ha. hm dob. nitv' 
in leading Dante back from his err<»rs liy stiowin ■ bun ihr 
awful consequences of sin in Hell and . Thr 

higher speculation lifts him by discourses on t!»- ii oon 
God to the life of contemplation, and so r.q's htm u. tin* 
stars. These are tlic main outiiues of’ 
pretation, specially developed itt the notes in l-t*. ji. 
and xvi. 6t, and witii special penetration in the j.if{,ot, 
to the Paradiso. He himself exclaim,, of it, ‘ It 11 itnpir. abii 
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that thr cutitt'iui'l.ition t»t' such a hfautiltil tiufh alumUl 
tail to rnanjtnir thf uum! that invt'vtipafcs atnl lina-s it.*‘ 

A vrrv ditli-ffiu lurauinjf !<« iinmd in the DmitM €m~ 
mtditi hy Cfuuu Mau'hrtfi,” Dante, he •»av>, wa*. am- 
iwv.aiKtr in tin* iuntt uC Rome wlien the '.ttittu whieh had 
l.M!}', heeii Itrewin;.' siufdealy tnoke ujirm him, anil the 
‘.entenee of Ii.misiimrnt iva^ IwatoutH-et!, Then he t'cnuiil 
hiHi'telt an evjie nom !«•» lomtfn, w.imletia:', iti the trieml- 
les'i ami iovlr^ wont! id' enile. lie -.lUie.ht iiuieed to 
letniii tn the stiaia.ht to the (wave and rest oi' hi*. 

tatheiUmi, and the ‘.«n of' Irai'nial I'ovver (Henry vti.) 
.eentet! a!»ea«!y to lie tianj' *>u him atitl tm hii tt*‘ttWr4 
etmntiv, h(in!‘in|; ttrtler into a!! thin|y.; hiif three monMers 
obtinatclv haireti In*, way the iaillih-A (Juelh «tl h‘h»r- 
riH'e, the amhifiot!> k.’hatle'* ot‘ VahiR, am) the ataruioiis 
Rttpe. Futttie f.ejuaaluin-., -.o Virgii jno|ihede(l, winih! 
itHien! he hlirtaieil itont iltr «t|>titr>.sion-. ot thew n‘>mjirt;. 
by the laowe.. ot the (Ihthrlhne hen*, C.m.'tamle lieUa 
tuala, hilt a-, vet ttien- i, mi ioinhitt amt mi hr!|t lot 

Dante'lau- in jtoeti v am! -.tmly. The hue ol !m. ynwth, 
yet imioi •ottm. ;'ne. hsm In-. Ite-.t juieth nnfhiatioii, 
the r*am|4e ot \‘ir,n! lead, him a^. he devrhijt'i it, atni the 
hehiveii th*- 'oHiea im,e.-r'> in wim h the |*ortn 

riw. n* a tltma*.. Ami tine, rite ioeat wmi yt.tdnaliv 

eiitnr'. uiio Hnna,. The ta.t '.wer|i attii the r^aifaftoit til 
its runteni-,, the [ttinn the wntimeiii-i it Ineathr'., ami 
the heattfv' ol it'. !a»i,*na,'f, n»n4 wm it'. antSioi immurtal 
tame. All hcaif'. iima njirn to it ; D-ntt'-*-. uiiw inmt |iiiHr 

• * 111 .- *..i 1 ' i’ M. |i ii! !l Jut* a 

1 !w - f I; . 1 >!', I ■(.;*!. ill.. J , I*,*,!!*..•* •') ,;V «\"ec« 

if*. /I.eH.-, • j, j‘ • '! 

^ -h *1 <•.' .*15lull Hs 111 .,. , i.ttj, ii- liii.ii!, a,', j 

ill..'ll** ..MU »);;!>*',. 1., ,i', oMiiii-i 1, i, ft,, 

ilOvt II a|« *)'1 i'l tSijit n.i I taisii'.»‘’i ’iSml ■. I vur 

I* Sill.I Ijlt'l lti*t IV# t t.l. t.l I ua. t.l tai' , 4^ 1 J.. Ml 

l|.iw It iw llial I * 41.1..a 1; el. O |..itu i.i St# t‘,t li*. 1 1 ir 1 . 44 *. .le. 

h.-uvfin liun -lilt 'fii.'.' ttcl.tw 
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its stream over the whole of Italy, until at last his abashed 
fatherland must reopen her gates with penitent entreaty 
And so by his wonderful and toilsome journey he wil 
find a path of return to his home which none of th( 
monsters can obstruct. 

Marchetti himself says of this interpretation that i 
c brings to the Divine Poem a more reasonable view 
and if I may say so, a for nobler interpretation.’ And as ; 
matter of fact it gained credence with incredible rapidit] 
from the Alps to the Ionian sea, receiving such read; 
acceptance everywhere that I do not know of a singl 
voice raised against it in defence of the old interpretation. 
In Bologna Paolo Costa undertook the new edition t 
which we have already referred almost entirely for th 
purpose of following up Marchetti’s discovery in detai 
and extracting new light on every point therefrom; an 
it was simply in order to abet and supplement him tha 
Colelli began his Commentary. Nor do I suppose for 
moment that all the work that has been published on thes 
lines has come under my notice. Yet even this brilliar 
success did not secure unbroken peace. Colelli himself ir 
troduced some modifications into the theory as first pi 

1 There were really several isolated voices raised to contradict tl 
theory. Among them was that of the eminent Parent! {Memorie di rei 
gione]di morale e di letteratura, i822,*voLi. pp. 159-180 (in No. 2)), p 
of that veteran amongst still living Dantophilists, Fil. Scolari {Della ptei 
e giusta mteUigen%a della Di^. Comm,^ 1823, p. 26). Ferd. Wolf In 
indeed directed attention to the protest against the new interpretation 
the mener Jahrbucher of 1824 (p- 4-3 J^^t at the very time ^ 

the appearance of my essay. Since then a decided reaction has set 1 
started in the beginning of the forties by Giovanni Ponta and Giov. Bi 
Giuliani, and (in special connection with my essay) Luigi Picchio 
(184.6). Berardinelli (1859), Barelli (1864), and several others, repr 
sent the same school. On the other hand Marchetti’s politico-polemic 
misinterpretation of the Divine Comedy has been carried to far great 
lengths by Gab. Rossetti and his school. More of this in Essay v.. 
1869. [The essay on Rossetti’s interpretation of Dante that Dr. Wit 
here refers to is not amongst those selected for translation in the prese 
volume.—E d.] 
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forward, and now that the doors have been flung open, I 
should not be surprised to see that the real purpose of the 
Divina Commedia is to show how Rome attained to lordship 
over the world. The mighty State, we might be told 
grew great in the wilderness. I'hen its further progress 
was opposedjty tlie hungry Gauls, the proud Pyrrhus, the 
licentious Carthaginians. Hut a stern punitive discipline 
and a wise distribution of rewards raised it, under the type 
ot its heroic founder, to the splendour of imperishable glory 
of the palmy days of Augustus ! As for Colelli’s emenda¬ 
tion, it consists in talcing the dark forest (dark to the com¬ 
mentators as well as to the pilgrim) to signify not exile 
bur the party conflicts into which Dante had thrown him¬ 
self; so ttet his return from the poetic journey will be not 
only to h lorcnce, but to the peace of the ctontemplativc life. 

And now I would fain place the real root-conception of 
the Ihvine Comedy side by side with this tangle of error. 

I would endeavour to speak the word towards which every 
line of the great enigma points; the word that combine 
the lovely play of the images of a dream, the uncompre¬ 
hended cadences that fall upon the ear, with the radiance of 
truth ; tint word which jtives a new and wondrous meaning 
to every feature, and but I am tcmpttal to throw down 
my pen, for I realise my task and my impotence. 1 feel 
indeed that I am gay.ing on the sun, but its glory appears 
tempered as by ;i luurning cloud, and 1 have; not the might 
to rise .ibove it to the eternal blue. My eye can follow 
the lofty path of the heavenly body, but its own dimness 
prevents its perceiving clearly the distances and the depths 
which arc all lighted by that same sun. Moreover I have 
to make an unwonted train of thought luminous, and I 
feel that my own speech is madecjuatc to convey even that 
which I have myself received and experienced. 

‘ leach tongue aviurcdly muse fail, because of our lauguagc, and 
our mind, whose wit is scant to coinprehcml so much.’ * 
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And again, to understand the whole signiiicance of the 
marvellous edifice, the consistency of every detail must ho 
examined, and here a few lines of suggestion are all that 

I can command. 

While he was still a child, Dante’s innocent hc^art was 
inflamed with love, and was turned so utterly to heaven and 
penetrated with a devoutness so pure that we can uiuicistauil 
how some have doubted whether the sacred flame was in- 
deed kindled by a daughter of earth, or whether Dante hut 
gave bodily form, in ^ the blessing one—Beatrice,’ m the 
joyous and believing love that went out from his young 
heart to the Heavenly Father, llie flUi Nmm records 
this childlike devout ness, unclouded by a suspicion of doubt 
and knowing no wish but to gav.e for ever on the miracle 
in which the glory of God’s grace was mirrorett, guarding 
the tender secret of its plenitude deep in the breast that 
stranger glance might desecrate itd A few iletachcd pticiiis 
belong to the same cycle.*'^ 

But when Dante attained to man’s estate, Beatrice mnis 

snatched from him. Long did he mourn fln' her as lor hU 
lost innocence/ but finally fresh charms ensiuire<i him. In 
the glance of a gracious lady he thought he fouml Be.Uriee-'s 
love and pity once again.'^ She promises to share arul 

1 Vita Nuo'Va\ ‘This most |»vmk' one, uho wa-» tlu‘ r «4 4II tio- 

vices and queen of the virtues.’ 

^ And whoso should endure to stand and f;a/e y|Hiu her wotdd iHa uMie 
a noble thing, or else w<ndd die. And whenno ^ 4 le limlH our worftiv n# 
look on her, he hath experience other power; for that which givcfli liiiii 

salvation comes to pass on him/ 

‘When they asked me: By whom hath this hove thus tiiidiuir flire ** 
I looked at them and smiled, hut answered uau;;ht.’ 

^ e,g, the Ballad Fn^sta rosa rmwiia^ and the honnetn nj, i, x \ 
in recent editions, 'rhe ballad however can !tatd!\ he ir;\.nded 4< a 
work of Dante’s. » i S69. 

^ Morti* pokh'* h wm irtmo a nd mi and ah-o the last rh»t|itrf' 

of the Vita Nutpva, Who does not kiutw his movinp, laiiiriil.ifit*its over 
his vanished piety, pellnirini^ cZt pr/h'w^i at\Lw ’ 

^ Vita Nuo*va i ‘ Wlieresotwer tins lady saw me she grew' ftdl fit pity itt 
her semblance, tmd of a pale line, as it were of love, whcretorc iiiany a 
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comfort his grief, but soon the lightnings of her eyes drive 
out the memory of the dead, and she absorbs his whole 
heart. She is Philosophy.^ The Amoroso Convivio is dedi¬ 
cated to this tormenting love.^ It is restless and full of 
anguish,^ for the peace of childlike self-surrender has left 

time she called my most noble lady to my mind.’—‘ I came to such a 
pass by the vision of this lady that my eyes began to delight overmuch 
in looking upon her.’—^My heart began grievously to repent of the 
longing by which it had so basely suffered itself to be possessed.’ ^ [In a 
like vein the poet explains the cause of this and other errors of faith, in 
Par. V. lo: ‘And if aught else seduce your love, it is no other than 
some ill recognised impress of this [true good] that shines through it.’ 
—1869.] 

1 Amoroso Con<vi<vio ii. 13. ‘When I had lost the first delight of my 
soul ... I was left transfixed by so great sorrow that not any comfort 
aught availed me. Howbeit after a certain space my mind, which was 
striving to heal itself, took counsel (since neither my consolations nor 
those of any other availed) to betake itself to the way which a 
certain disconsolate one had pursued to console himself j and I set me 
to read that book of Boethius, not known to many, etc. . . . Albeit at 
the first it was hard for me to penetrate their meaning. ... I could already 
perceive many things, as though in a dream, even as may be seen in the 
Vita Nu(rva. And as it chances that a man goes in search of silver 
and without purposing it findeth gold, which some hidden cause pre- 
senteth to him, perchance not without divine command 5 so I, who was 
seeking to console me, found not only the assuagement of my tears, but 
words of authors and of sciences and of books, considering the which 
I deemed that Philosophy, who was the lady of these authors, of these 
sciences, and of these books, must needs be a thing supreme,- and I con¬ 
ceived her fashioned as a gentle lady, and I might not conceive her with 
any expression save that of pity. ... I began to feel so much of her sweet¬ 
ness, that the love of her drove out and destroyed every other thought. 
Wherefore feeling me uplifted from the thought of the first love to the 
virtue of this one, as though in amaze I opened my mouth,’ etc. 

2 Presumably Dante intended to collect and explain all the Canzoni 
that referred to this his second love in the Amoroso Con‘vi<vio. It was to 
contain fourteen poems but the poet only brought it up to the third. 
Elsewhere I hope to show that the remaining Canzoni are for the most 
part still extant. [. . . . The promise was redeemed in the second 
volume of Daniels lyrische Gedichte, pp. xxxii-xlii.—1869.] 

3 It is just this want of peace that makes the contrast between this 
second love and the love of Beatrice. The latter can ask the poet, in 
Purg. xxxi. 22, ‘ Within the longings for me which led thee to love 
that good beyond which is naught whereto to aspire, what^ cross¬ 
ditches or what chains didst thou discover which should thus strip thee 
of the hope of passing further forth ? ’ 
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his breast. His impetuosity ever demands new favours from 
his beloved 5 and she often turns away from him in disdain, 
whereon he breaks forth into loud laments, and feels at times 
that this love can never bring enduring life to his heart.^ 

She leads him to speculate on everything that presents 
itself to his gaze. He searches into the nature of 
Justice, of Courage, of Magnanimity j he works mit 
his theories on the ordering of the State, and the signi¬ 
ficance of the great events of his day, and he dedicates his 
life to the realisation of the truth as he conceives it, 
this period of his life belongs the share he took in the 
government of his native city, and probably also his writ¬ 
ings on language and poetry. But soon the party strife 
threatens entirely to absorb - him in the vortex of mundane 
cares and rising passions. ITen Philosophy points him to 
the steep path of speculation, and he turns aside from tlie 
temptations of earth and the din of her struggles to climb 
upward, that he may learn in the sunliglit to g;vzc inu> the 
eternal truth, and apprehend the nature of (Jod. But lie is 
soon to find how indequate is human reason, and how 
devious the path he has chosen, since revelation alone can 
lead him to his goal^ He lias estranged himself from Chris* 

1 I assign to the Amurmf) (.ymmm the Can/ont^ * */.* 

me SI makmmk^'whklx eontuinH the passage^ * We will give prare ft* 
the heartland delight to ytni, said to myeyvn a rertain thue thonr ol’ihr 
beauteous lady. But wluui they knew by their wit that my very mind 
was now clean reft away by ftirce td' her, with love\ eiVilfuin they 
wheeled them round.' Aiul again, fnun wm si k yjwi 

possanm": ^ I say not that love is working nmre mightily than I W'sUild ; 
fordid he do all that my will demands that power whieii nanne «;avv 
me would not endure, seeing it h exhaimed. And thin it in wlirmtt I 
suffer woe, that power holdN luit faitli with will.* 

2 Purg. xxxl 34, he says to Beatrice: «Present things with ttirir 

false delight, turned my ntepH aside so soon as your OHintrnaiice wan 
hid.' [A similar vein of HeftsimiHation appears in the poet's wordi to 
the shade of his friend Forcse Donati, Purg, xxiii. thou rail 

to mind what thou wast wdth me and I witti thee, the present niritniry 
will still be grievous.’ o H 6 9, | 

^ How deceitful is the liglit of Flulosophy, ami why It b no we katn 
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tendom, the three virtues which are so entirely proper to 
our religion fail him, and the evil passions which usurp their 
place hurl him back into the dark turmoil of his life.i [....] 
I'hen the grace of God ^ once more awakens the light 

from Beatrice in Pnr. xxix. 85: ‘Ye on earth walk not on one path 
in your philosophy, so do the love of appearance and the thought that 
springs from it transport you.’’ The teaching which the poet has 
cnjoyetl in the school of earthly wisdom, so far from conferring upon 
him the power to comprehend the divine truths which Beatrice reveals, 
actually robs him of it. And so, when he asks her why her discourse 
is so obscure to him, she answers (Purg. xxxiii. 85), ‘That thou mayst 
recognise . . . that school which thou hast followed, and mayst see 
how^ far its teaching can follow my discourse 5 and mayst see that thy 
way is as tlistant from the divine way as is the stretch from earth to 
the heaven that speeds most high.'—1869. 

1 'rin‘ Commentaries have from the beginning varied as to the 
meaning of the three beasts which denote these passions. [The Ottimo^ 
<»;tves envy as an alternative to the usual interpretation of the wolf 
fcf. hif. vl. 74)). Jacopo della Lana explains the lon%a as ana gloria-^ 
Boson’e trAgidibio as creaxion bona (?). I may therefore be excused 
for taking yet another view, or rather for giving a more general inter¬ 
pretation ^if these, ami taking the panther to be self-seeking, tht lion 
prUe, and the she-\vt>lf dusensmn (cf. above, p. 49). ^ There is no real dis- 
acrceinent between the other views and mine therefore, and I must depre¬ 
cate an appeal to Purg, xx. 10 against me.—The only point in which 
I)t<miNi ami Mandietti are entirely right is when they charge the old 
interiiretation with failing to establish any connection between the lufa 
ami Ckmgrande della Scala. This is so true that none of the old Com¬ 
mentaries, so far as I know, think of explaining the ^eltro as Cangrande 
at all. 'This most striking identification is first advanced, as far as I 
am aware, by an anonymous Commentator of the year 1447, quoted 
i)v I)ionisi (Prtfarax, star., ii. 160) from a Magliabecchian MS. Dante, 
as we learn from the l)c Monare/m, believed that the one only and 
divinely appointed way to unite the whole of humanity in peace and 
uuietness was to he found in submission to the consecrated power ot the 
Enn>eror, 'Fhe Cbielfs, unmindful of their duty, resist it, and as long 
us they raise their factious standard the she-wolf of idissension will 
stalk almiad, spiralling <l<'vastation as she goes._ It is only the victory 
of the (ihibcllinos that can bring any hope ot this monster s destruction, 
't'his explains the prophecy put into Virgil’s moutli by D^te con- 
cerninp' the noble youth who was the pride ot the Italian Ghibelhnts. 
'I'liis r’eiiiark may also be taken to heart by those who maintain that 
the Di-mmi Omnu'Jia deals too much with mundane matters for a 
relieious poem. [Cf. on the whole subject the introduction to my 
German translation of the Divine Comedy, pp. 28 - 3 S—J?69-J 

■.! Hoeeaeeio’s exposition of the passages bearing on this point m the 
second eauUi of the Inferno is good [Com., i. pp. 24.I-244)- 
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of religion in his breast; he repents of having iHlniittini an 
overweening philosophy into his heart the old the 

1 Since DionlsPs view has not had its |iro|H’rjMiHitiiiii avsif.urd tn ir 
in the text, I will here attempt to indicate it in outliiir. It trif.iink 
ought to be noticed, tor it far excels the other itiodeiii 
both in depth and in the way in which it h worketl out, Pioid 1 , 
par, stor,j i. p. 137), in contrast to his imitafiirs, ri|^hrH hiliows tiiv* i'litn 
mentator known as Petrus Dantis in notiiii^^ tliat Ihiiite, in the 
objectivity of his poem, lays yptat lumsell' the t.iiiiiiy;'* of ttie wlifih’ 
human race, so that two meanings, <aie moral or allr/.imcAi, and, flu 
other historical, run through the whole worL Ftom tlie 
point of view then, says Diimisi, Dante, as the ohi idMiiiiieiitatoi 
depicts in his own perstm the human sotd in getirriil, at hf'*! 
and estranged from Chul, and then, in the proerr* of the poeiii if-vrlf, 
ascending to knowledge and faith by the path fltcir iiidirafc'J. II11 
in the historical sense we find the baiitshnl CJiubrIltiie porf^ in vpiir til 
the difficulties thrown in his way by \m own lir^ and tlir hwi of fhr 
good cause, struggling to lea<l Ins fatherland info flir hrlirr way |*y hoi 
poem, and so win his return to Fltirence and thr of tio’ |«orf% 
crown. Dionisi looks upon this historical siy^tiihrafioii 41 o- 

what Dante was really at, while the aliegot) in drdyjual a. .1 po 
background. In the Prtfan ii. p. a-oi, hr navi: • I'hr foiolt! • 
is that in this moral sense we cannot nay whar thr 'Or/i# may he ', 40 4 
p. 208, ‘These InconsistencicH clearly sfio^v liuit iltr iiioial -iriiv r* int/'s 
mittent, and is only there to suntatu the rmlp aii*l nniiph 1 Milm-j wfo 
cannot appreciate the history, Neverthelenn tlir »*! fhr ^,1; I 

mond meaning is by im means to be denpi-rd^ lor hie fhr odMiMO- 
bark of cpiince or cedar it has been fount! ca|ahlr ot idMO';. doVdn lo 
men of learning as well as others, until I had thr goofl loitimr *4 * 

before them the far more ttelichms and mraaitititf; pith and ‘ 

And accordingly he is tlriven (pNfm\ it. i t 1 to 
in the moral sense to explain the reproach of tiihdrlity whiih fh-m.* - 
urges against the poet (/V/p xxx, ».%|1 when nhe turri. Iioii 10 

Purgatory: ‘ vSo soon as I was on the threshold of itiy '.rtMud .tiv# oci 
changed my life, this man removetl Inmnclf horn me and loai to 
another. When I had risen from flenh to ‘ipirit, and tcaofy uid pow«i 
had grown upon me, to him I wan levi drat and photo top ind he 
turned his steps upon an untrue path, toliowing lal-r 1104/4*of /,Hod 
that keep no promi.se whole,' 

Dkmisi indeed rightly feels that Dante's se<aiiid Im* pil Piohoopliv 
sprang^up after the death of Beatrice Portiiaii j lest tu Inm IMftt/. 
love of the transfigured Beatrice of the Dirmr CwJi 1 but 1 ws*ti 
drous fusion of the two, a symbolination of thr lo|it/,t plitlif o^plii t 
the name of his dead love. ‘ In the Ommh hr rmitird to lie 
of his first lady, that is to say llr:itriefc% with the -mifriuafiiml 4tid 
scholastic light of faith ' (Am, ii. 44J. llrariiir trpir ^ lbah» 

sophy m the ComAy no one doubts * (it, * Ilirir .piator op m lum 
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ilm 1^11 witivli c!ir $.\\Umt m thv Ummn uut irer, hv tmt k 

.vjnij^n it^'H ,<!!!,■ t?j,* 4*nk,m' thfU^MA. knu .lAitll 

^ r5 llr,, I'l. Ihi,' t.i| lu, fii.f Ii,|| , 1 * 

I*f44^4n4 liill r , 4*j'i I? I'*;’ .mu'tviu^ ihr llunf nl Wi.^Lift 
nM!*4 :u4 I- f 'rt 4-41 'WffI 4 1.4 ■! n|* w|u*iH.' HA.lMilil^.l 

^ I I * 4! f4«' t'4ff<l It. w,i. fill* 

141 '/f4 |*•4f?n , ;,i4s 45,4 t ' 4r^ 4» I |j4i5aS('J iff fll*/ >;; illtU'ljf mitt 

fti4 !-44f| .4 V'^UI ' r-; fi/litm tUttlr\ 

“ * ;-• ^ ‘4 t 4 nfii 4 ti!i .^4 f.i lu, If|4, mA y ilfiuv, 

» I' { Hf f|s,‘ i ,:<J iS i;||, 

* 4 r I ^ * 4,. I, ^ -^444^ (n, *l 

c;|fl f'Mi -44 4 i.f^ ?, Ii J.*. n-r |'.„4 | 4 * |ttiiMtt|| firriii »4 f»| i 
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111 " hshi, fit fft' It4 M|»,in tin kiii *4 v| 

44 4 .irvrv 1.4 4i4 r,4i4ifv. Hh, 

--■* 4) ;**.* 4 V'|fm., Iii.|tl4| 4v-“ ift.li vl ||»* 
llitiii » |»4r! i»i if. ’ll i, !' 4 0 *',* |4 1 ! iHftf- i,UiuAf*n'A livi I,i 4 ¥ 

■ :■ f ! ?,'I \|4-| . ,1 Ifii .hrwiJIui^ 
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released in his inmost soul. But the sins of the past still 
weigh upon him, and the Church teaches that he can 
only enter into the glory of God when his contrite heart 
has acknowledged in deepest anguish the sin of his estrange- 
ment from God, that he may then fay fitting penance wash 
from his soul the stains that obscure her divine purity 
[contritio^ satisfactio)?' 

[I have thought it best to omit the conclusion of this 
article, since it coincides in content, and sometimes word 
for word, with the preceding essay (pp. 14 1869.] 

first, as a yheologr founded on knowledge and research difiVrs iViUu 
childlike faith. Thus in the whole poem, and nujre especially in tlu* 
ParaJiso, Dante Js in possession of doctrim^ properly so caikni. Biagioli 
deserves thanks for having ti'aced the sciences in the st?veral planets 
to p. vi), although the observation only leads him intti fresh errur*; 
himself. 

1 The Confmsio will be found in Purg, xxxi. 1-67. I was first piit 
on the track of the true interpretation by Bficcaccio's Commentary, 
and afterward found it fairly elaborated in that of Jacopo tlclla Latin 
{Purg, i.). 




III.—DANTE’S TRILOGY 

IDante-Forsckungsn, vol. i. pp. 141-182 (1869).] 

In reissuing my essays on the poet of the Divine Comedy I 
have realised afresh that the real kernel of them all, as well 
as of my other Dante studies, lies in the very earliest of 
them (No. II. in this issue). My other labours in this field 
strike me as subsidiary to the root-idea there developed, 
calculated to strengthen its foundations rather than to lead 
to anything fresh. 

In an article opposing my views, and written with much 
insight, the French scholar, Julian Klaczko, declares A 
‘ M. Witte’s hypothesis reappeared in a thousand forms in 
countless works on the Divine Comedy published in Ger¬ 
many. So that his conception, as already said, holds 
sovereign sway over Dante criticism beyond the Rhine. 
It is the point of departure for every fresh essay or discus¬ 
sion, and the timid objections that it has met have entirely 
failed to shake its credit. At the very most they have only 
occasioned some modification of details in the general 
system, which seems to be established all the more firmly 
by the partial concessions which its zealous and acute 
champions have seen good to make.’ Had the German 
Dantc-students, or even the majority of them, really been 
as favourably disposed towards my hypothesis concerning 
the connection of Dante’s three chief Italian works as M. 
Kllaczko describes, it would scarcely be necessary to revert 
‘ Re-vue Contemporedne, 1854, No. xvL 385-440; see especially 400- 

4 ?. 4 , 
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to the question once more. But I know only too well that 
this is not the case. And now, since my opinion, despite 
all contradiction, remains unaltered, I cannot hut regard 
it as a singularly happy dispensation that at the expiration 
of five and a half decades I am allowed to return once 
more to the defence of the position of which I sketched 
the outline in my early youth. The reader must pardon 
the inevitable repetition into which I shall occasionally 
fall 

L The Fita Nmva and the Comjivk concur in testifviiiff 


that after Beatrice’s death 
fascinated by other charms. 

1. (Fita N. cap. 42, Son. 
25.) Beyond the sphere that 
has the largest sweeps passes 
the sigh that issues from my 
heart , . . 

When he has reached the 
place of his desire, he secs a 
lady who receiveth honour . . . 

I know he speaketh of that 
gentle one, for often he re- 
peateth ^ Beatrice/ 


2. (Fita N. cap. 36.) Then 
after a certain space, being in 
a place wherein 1 recalled to 
myself the past time, I was in 
right mournful plight, and with 
such dolorous thoughts as gave 
me in outward guise the sem- 
blance of a terrible dismay. 
Wherefore I being aware of 
my travail uplifted my eyes to 
see if any beheld me; and f 


Dante allowed himself to be 


6. (Cmp, ii. H : 36,) I'hc life 

of my heart wan wont tej be 
a sweet thouglit. 'riiis thcuighc 
many a time tot»k its way to 
the feet at (IhI, wdiieh I to 
say that in thought I content 
plated the kingdtun of* the 
blest. And I siy UFirn' Ii um 
a /aJj m gkry ’ to give to 
uiulcnitaiul tfuu I was and ;un 
assured by her gracious revela¬ 
tion that she was in Heaven ; 
wherefore, pcmdcrring therciui 
many times as 1 I went 

thither a^^ chough rapt. 

7. (CW;r‘. ii. 2.) IVtia* had 
the scar of Vcmis returned in 
rhatcireh* of hers which inalauh 

her appear at even or at morn, 
after the passing away of that 
blessed Beatrice who livetli in 
Heaven with the anpwfo* and on 
earth with iny sou!, when that 
gentle lady of whom I made 
mention at the ciul of the /7/#i 
first appeared to itiy eyes 
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saw a gentle lady, young and in company with Love and took 
very beauteous, who from a a certain place in my mind, 
window was looking on me, 
right pitifully to jndge from 
her semblance, so that all pity 
seemed gathered in her. Where¬ 
fore ... I said within myself: 

It may not be but that a most 
noble love is with this piteous 
lady. 

5. (Vita N. cap. 37.) Thenceforth it came to pass that 
whensoever this lady beheld me she became piteous in semblance 
and of a pallid hue, as though of love; wherefore often did she 
mind me of my most noble lady, who was ever in semblance ot 


like colour. 

4. (r/MiV.cap. 38.) I came 
to such a pass by looking upon 
this lady that my eyes began to 
take too much delight in be¬ 
holding her, wherefore many 
times I reviled myself and held 
myself most base therefor; and 
many a time I spoke evil of the 
vanity of my eyes, and said to 
them in my thoughts: But now 
ye were wont to make all who 
saw your condition weep ; and 
now meseems ye would fain for¬ 
get it, for the sake of this lady 
who looks upon you . . . and lest 
all this battle which I sustained 
against myself should be known 
to none save to the wretch 
who endured it, I purposed to 


8. {Conv. ii. 2 : 27.) It be¬ 
hoved, ere this new love were 
made perfect, that there should 
be great battle between the 
thought that nurtured it and 
that which was counter to it, 
and which still held the citadel 
of my mind on the part of that 
glorious Beatrice. 


compose a sonnet. 

5. {Fita N. cap. 39.) The 
sight of this lady brought me 
into so strange a plight that many 
times I thought of her as of one 
who pleased me too well; and 
I thought of her thus: This is 
a lady gentle, beauteous, young. 


9. {Conv. ii. 2:12.) As is 
set forth by me in the aforesaid 
book, more of her gentleness 
than of my choice it came to 
pass that I consented to be 
hers, for she showed herself 
possessed of so great a passion 
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and sage, and hath appeared 
perchance by the will ot Love 
tiiat my life may have repose. 

And many times I thought yet 
more amorously, so that my 
heart consented thereto, that la 
to this my discourse. Ami 
when it had consented thereto 
I bethought me again, as moved 
by reason.. .. Wherefore when 
I had many a time thus fought 
within myself; it was my wi I 
further to utter certain wordi 
concerning it; and inasmuch as 
in the battle of my thoughts 
those which spoke for her over¬ 
came, methought it meet to 
address myself to her. 

(Son. 22.) A gentle thoiiglii 
that speaks of thee comes oft 
to sojourn with me, and dis¬ 
courses so sweetly of Love that 
he makes my heart consent to 
him. 

IL The Vita Nmva and the lUuinf Cimmlf regari! tlii\ 
new attachment as infidelity to Beatrice. (C#iimp4fc 

No, 4 above.) 

10. {Vita N, cap. 40.) Then my licari began dyloroiidy t*i 
repent of its desire, whereby it lad tlitr* basely uitfered ksolt' to 
be possessed for certain days, coimwr tti dir i on itancy of' mcHiii; 
and when this so ill desire was kiiii-ihed alt my Ciltir 

back to their most gentle Beatrice* 

n. (Fita N. cap. 34, Cair/.. 4.) her (if. clcMth| all rny 
desires turned when my lady had b«'eii Htrwk by her criirliy ; 
because the joy of her beauty dr|ardiig lf«mi ottr lieiaiiir 
a spiritual great bcautcousnetis. (Omtpaic No. 4 above*) 

12. (Parg. XXX, 124.} Ati I tint tlirrtiittdd of 

my second age and changed my life, ihi-"* mail i«»il litiii-cll aivMV 
from me and gave him n> aiiocltrr, WItrii I liad riwii Irtiiii 
flesh to spirit, and beauty and viriiit: lad iiicr4%v,ial tipoii iiii*, 1 
was less dear and pleasing to liiiii; niid hr tuftird hit fooivfrpi 


of pity for my widowed life 
that the spirits of my eyes 
became her friendn in highest 
measure, and; having become sti 
they made her image wtdiin 
duit my will was con¬ 
tent til be put at the dispural 
of that image* 
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OB a path untrue chasing false images of good, which keep no 

promise whole. 

13. {Parg. xxxL 34..) Weeping I said: The present things, 
with their false pleasure, turned my steps aside, soon as your 
face was hid. 

14. (Pi/rg, xxxl 52.) If, by the death of me, supreme 
delight thus played thee false, what mortal thing thereafter 
should entangle thee in its desire ? At the first stroke of things 
deceitful thou shouldst have lifted thyself up after me, who was 
no longer such. 

IIL To bring him back, Beatrice herself appears to the 
poet in visions. 

I 5. N* cap. 40.) To meet this adversary of the reason 

there arose one day a strong imagination in me about the hour of 
noon; for methought I saw that glorious Beatrice with those blood- 
cohnircd vestments wherewith she first appeared unto my eyes. 

16. (Purg, XXX. 133.) Nor did it avail me to gain inspira- 
ibr him, wherewith in dreams and otherwise I called him 

hack ; so little did he care, 

17. (Pmg. XXX. 31,) Circled with olive over a white veil 
appeared a lady to me clad, under a green mantle, with colour of 
living ilamc, 

IV. Finally the memory of Beatrice triumphs, and the 
monument of this triumph is found in the Dwme Comedy. 

18. {Fita. N. cap. 43.) After this sonnet there appeared to 
me ti wondrous vision wherein I saw things that made me 
purpose to write no more of this blessed one until such season 
as I might treat more worthily of her. And to come at this I 
study all I may, as she knows verily. So that if it be His 
pleasure by whom all things live that my life be preserved some 
years, 1 hope to write of her what ne’er was writ of woman. ^ 

19. {Par. xvii, 127.) Casting every lie aside make manifest 

thy w.a'on whole, . , 

xo. {Par. xxxm. 61.) Such am I; for my msion hath 
passed almost utterly away, yet doth the sweetness that was born 
ol“ it still drop within my heart, 

V. The duration of this period of unfaithfulness is either 
given vaguely (^certain days^ see above, No. 10), or in such 

E 
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a manner as to lead us to suppose that it lasted several 
years. The Vita Nuovtt speaks of it as not beginnin|' till 
more'than a year after Beatrice’s death, while the Cmvhh 
mentions thirty months as a part of the period. (Cf. beUrw, 
No VIII.) Both the Vita Nunut and the Cmnit'dii appear 
to place the end of it in, or shortly before, the year 

fFzV/z iV. cap. 4.1.) After dm tribulation it fhaneed (at 
that season wh^ many folk were going to look upon that blc-^rd 
Image which Jesus Christ left to un for an ex.tmpU- of ht.i 
most beauteous features, upon which my lady now lookrth m 
elorvl that certain pilgrims were passing .along a way the which 
is as 4 were the midst uf the city where was horn, lived, .md 
died this most gentle lady. . . . 'I'lie folk who go on -crvicc 
to the Most High are calk'd • Romei,’ in so far as they y..» to 
Rome whither those whom I here call pilgritm were goinr,. 


The earliest editor, Sernmrtclli, notes on this passage: 
‘Giubileo,’ ‘Sudario,’ and Giov. VilLini (f.’rawV./, viii. 
expressly tells us that Veronica’s napkin was the special 
attraction for the pilgrims to Rome in the year of Jubilee 
1300 : ‘For the consolation of the Christian pilgrims, every 
Friday, or solemn day of festival, the Veronica on the 
napkin of Christ was displayed in San Piero. Wherefoie 
a great part of the Christians who were then alive tiwde 
the said pilgrimage, both women and men, from diverse and 
distant countries both tin ami near.’ 

Compare with this Par. xxxi. 103; ‘As is he who, 
perchance from Croatia, cometh to look on our Veruniia, 
who because of ancient fame is never sated, but saith in 
his thoughts, so long as it be displayed: My Lord je.ui 
Christ, very God, then was thy semblance such as tlii*..* ‘ 


1 Reimuint, (lesfJii'hte Mr SinJt Knm. ii. Wrv.i-lf, It. M. 
Lehen u. IViric, p'd olltiim, p. 114, amt Klkt Niii'tuti, Neii‘ I srr 
of Dante, n. 11+, all rfciijpre.e the eiitmcetimi In'twceii llu' (nin 
the Vita Nuo-va ami the year nf Juttilee, I’tufeT.nr Iha'hlilei', lenvet/i, 
takes the retcreuee as heing tn the amiiia! esluhithtii tit the Napkui m 
January, and fixes the year as i ay.).. 

[Recent edltiuiis uf the Vita Nuuva lead '’ca,' luit 'anJara,' 'M thi* 
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In reference to the second Jubilee (Clement vi. having 
fixed its recurrence at fifty years) Petrarch says {EpistoL 
var.^ 34, ed. 1601, p. 584)5 a propos of the Cardinal of 
Boulogne’s journey to Rome, ^he will see, whether on the 
woman’s napkin, or on the walls of all his mother’s churches, 
the effigy of the Lord’s countenance still extant,’^ 

A weakness of the eyes which the Vita Nuova mentions 
immediately before this pilgrimage, is spoken of in the Con- 
vivio as taking place during the period of this second love. 

22. iV. cap.40.) By this {Conv.m, g: 147,) The 

rekindling of sighs my accus- star might also seem beclouded; 
tomed weeping was rekindled and I had experience of this 
in such guise that my eyes that same year in which this 
appeared two things that only canzone was born, for by 
longed to weep, and it often toiling my sight much in study 
chanced that by continued of reading I so enfeebled my 
weeping there gathered round visual spirits that the stars 
them a purple colour such as appeared to me all blurred with 
is wont to appear by reason of a kind of halo. And by long 
some anguish that folk endure, repose in dark and cold places, 
Wherefore it appeared that they and by cooling the body of the 
were rightly rewarded for their eye with clear water, I bound 
vanity, so that thenceforth they together again the scattered 
might not see any who should powers and recovered the 
look upon them. former good condition of my 

sight. 

The Convivio never says anything of Dante’s return from 
this second love to the first love for Beatrice, but explains 
that the author does not purpose to discourse expressly of 
Beatrice, 

24. (Conv, ii. 9 : 49.) And here, as I am discoursing of the 
immortality of the soul, it will be fitting to close my words con¬ 
cerning that living Beatrice, who is in bliss, and of whom I 
purpose not further to speak in this book. 

passage : 'At that season when many folk go to look, etc.’ This of 
course tells in favour of interpreting the passage as an indication of 
the season (January or Easter), not of the year.—E d.] 

1 Cf. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mitt. Alt., vi. (iS 6 y) 
p. 319. 
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The Comedy^ however, app<ars to place the retitrti to 
Beatrice in the period immediately preceding the visiotj 
therein recorded. 

(Purg.xxxn.in-) Wherefore I to him: ifthouree.U 
to mind what thou wast with me and what I wa* wuh thee, the 
preTent memory will «ill be- gr.evuua, l-rum tlm t,te he vvho 
Fs walking there in front, turned me .iuv, when ill. 

sister (and I pointed to the sun) waa round. 

VI. Love for Beatrice brought Weeing to the 
drawing him heavenwards, and giving him peace. 

26 IFita N. cap. 24.) Meu-eined that (Love) joyfully J.iid 
tome in my heart: ‘Think henceforth t« hiess thedav that I 
cantured thee, for thou hast cause to do it ■ ami verity mcthmii-ht 
my heart was so joyous that methmight it was not in truth my 

liGsrt so n^w wes its stiitc* '! n 

27’ (Fitu N. cap. 26.) She uppc.ired ao gentle and io full ot 
all delights that they who gaaed on licr conceived in them cUea 
a sweetness more noble and tender than they might tell N-r 
was there any who might look on her hut lU the tir.t hr mnif 

needs sigh. . . „ t ■ »• 

28. (Purg. XXX. 115.) Ihi-i man wan vtnually such in hd 

neto life that each propititms habit would have made in him a 
marvellous essay. ... A certain apace dkl 1 auatain him with 
my countenance; revealing my y.mthinl cyei to him, I !r.i 
him with me, turnevl to the riyht tjuarter. 

20. (Purg. xxxi 22.) Whereat she to me; within she 
longings for me which Icvl thee to Uivc that goovl heyoiu! wliii h 
is naught whereto to aspire, what criaS'ditches or what v Italic, 
didst thou find because of which thou -ihouldst atrip thee «tf the 
hope of passing furtlier forth ? and what casemetifi or adv.m. r 
ments were displayed upon the brow of othera tJiat thou shoiildit 
prank thyself before them ? 

At first, indeed, the second love promised comflirt and 
peace, but in their place it only brought doubt and di-.- 
illusioning. 

30. (Cmz. vi., ‘ A’ m’imretei’ tii me o' tiJ,tmeme.') ' We will 
give peace to the heart, delight to you,’once -aid the eyev « 4 ' 
this fair lady to my cycsi; but when they knew by their ituclHgeui, r 
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my miiui wiu mnv clean reft iiway tVinn nK\ by furcc nf hci% 
tliai, with love’s colours Hying, wheeled they round m chat I 
might not even once again have sight td* their vicctjrious sem¬ 
blance; whereat remains my mind in sadness that looked for 
comfort tViun them. 

Ji* {Cmz* vii., ' (woi //#*/ par/ar tmgih As 

harsh I fain would be in my discounic as in her gestures is that 
beauteous stone which every moment wins to greater hardness 
and more cruel nature. 

3a* X., * Jm§r,a\iirAl^ nmrk^ par r/t’ m mi If 

she careth not, from no other have I lio|^ c»f succour; and she, an 
outlaw from ihy court, tvhti art my Lord, heedeth not sen Ac of 
any shaft of thine. Such bremuptace hath she made her of her 
prulc that every arrtiw dtere breaks tdf its course ; wherefore 
her armoured heart i** cleft bv none. 

33. rm civ ra^^kmr So doth nhe 

ticorn whoever lookerli on her, she maketh him bow down bin 
cyxni in terror; tbr round her own there ever whirls an image of 
til cruelty, 

34. iv., * Le Jik: r/>;c J\mnr eFuf Sweet 

rliymcs of love which 1 was wtiiit to seek within my tlitmghts, 
needa must 1 i|uit; inu ihai I have no hope m come to them 
again; but Suit the scrn'iiftil and priiud gciiturcs which my lady 
shown have chiscd the path ol my act iisrumcd sjicccli. 

VIL Idm mornd niaidcri., llcatricu Ibrntinari^ wdni even 
here below appeared to her lover as the sytnbil of a pure 
devotion untronhied by iknibc, is transfigured to a brighter 
spiritual beauty when the p«HU turns af,ain to the thought 
of tlie departed, after a *Hpaer of lenipcnairy uiifaiihfutness* 
She heciuncH a symbo! of the deeper knowledge of God, 
steeled by study agttinst the attacks of' doubt and error. 
(Cf. No. II above.) 

3 5* ih 76.) i) Lady of' Virnie, by \vtimii alone ihr Inuiutn 
race tnimuxiuletb all tbai h i'aiiiaincd wittdn that iicavcst ihat 
hmh the timallent ciri le. 

(/b//;ig vi. 4J,) But fi« mil ilty tlinti|ditti tm such deep ipiirn 
tinning, unless She bid thrr win# 'dial! be dr light hwtxi irndi 
atul thine intelligence. I know nm if llwii uitdcrsiaiul : I Njrak 
of Beatrice. 
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(Purg. uj.) O Light. O Gbty ul' tiu: hum.t r.uc 

fP,jr iv. Il8.) *<■> h)vc oi the ptmal hivcr, O gudae-.., 

said I, ‘ whose speech doth so o’erflood and warm that mure and 
more it quickeneth me.’ 

VIII. The poet indicates Phikisophy .as the scettmi 
object of his love to which he turned after Beatrice’s tieath, 

id (Conv. ii. i6 : 9H.) So at the close of thi > second tract I say 
and declare that the lady of whom I was enamoured alter tny fir.%t 
love was the moat beauteous and pure daughter ol the Emperor 
of the Universe to whom Pythagoras gave the name Phtkr.ophy. 

It was the eloquence <>f Ciceru, of a heathen writer 
therefore, and of Boethius which led him to her, aiul she 
appeared to him as a sympathetic, comforter. 

17. (Conv. ii. 13 : S.) When I had lo-a the Srnt delif.ht ol my 
soul i was left pierced with so great sorrow that no er.m.olation 
availed me. Yet my mind, which was striving nr heal itscil, had 
wisdom to turn to the fashion which some other disi cmadatc tme 
had taken to console himsell'. And I !«i me to reading that l>oo!t 
of Boethius, wherein, a captive and an cviie, in- coiisolrd him¬ 
self; and another book wliidt Tultiui had written, win-rriu 
treating of friendship he had torn hod upon words b' the ton 
solation ofLeliusfor the dcatii of hi-t (rkmi bctiikt. ... I, who 
was seeking to console me, tound not only a renu-tiy for my trar-i, 
but words of authors and ot wicnm and of Intok^*, foiidtlerini; 
the which I judged that, in truth, Phihratphy, whtj war the la.iv 
of these authors and thoe acicncft and thcs<* btMtk'., w.ii a thitts: 
supreme. And I pictured her after liic fathitut of a grmW latty, 
and I could not picture her in any attitude save of »:t,-mp.i-t.itm, 
And, moved by this image, I licgan to j;»t where die wai 
to be seen in verity, to wit, to the .chttolH of the relij',iou_t order-i, 

and to the disputations of such a. phihi'iiqthhe j -io that in -.innt 

season—perhaps of thirty mouth-. I l>cgati to feel -at iuu‘It of 
her sweetness that the love ol Iwr banished ami deitrovcd all 
other thought. . . . 'riiis kdy wat the daughter of God, the 
queen of all, most noble and mo .t f.iit Philo lopity. 

38. (Cwm. ii. 15: j86,) By (hr third hiMveit I umhrit.md 
Rhetoric. 

{Conv.iu 16.) 'I’lic inovt-ri ivbrrenf at-,' , . . aurh a. UocEhint 
and Tully, who, by the swcctite.. of their di.Citut’W, drew me 
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into the way of love (that is of study) of that most gentle 
lady Philosophy, by the rays of their star (which is the writing 
concerning her). 

Her eyes, whose beauty he lauds, are her demonstra¬ 
tions ; by the smile of her mouth she persuades. 

39. {Conv. iii. 15 : 14.) The eyes of Wisdom are her demon¬ 
strations, whereby the truth is perceived most certainly; and 
her persuasions are her smile, for therein she showeth forth the 
inner light of Wisdom under a certain veil. 

Love of her expresses itself in eager study. 

40. {Cont/, ii. 16: 79.) And we are to know that in this 
allegory love doth ever purport that study which is the applica¬ 
tion of the mind enamoured of aught, to that same thing whereof 
it is enamoured. 

IX. It may seem obvious enough here also to detect a 
subsequent spiritualising of an attachment to an earthly 
woman. But Dante expressly guards himself against such 
an interpretation, assuring us that his second love was in 
no sense concerned with anything but Philosophy. 

41. {Conp. i. 2 : 117.) I fear the infamy of having pursued so 
great a passion as he who reads the above named odes will con¬ 
ceive to have ruled in me; the which infamy is wholly done 
away by this present speaking of myself, which shows that not 
passion but virtue was the provoking cause. 

X. By Philosophy Dante understands knowledge gener¬ 
ally ; but in particular the metaphysical rather than the 
ethical portion of the philosophical field. 

42. {Conv,i\i. II : 133*) Philosophy, considered in herself, 
hath for subject understanding, and for form an almost divine love 
of that which is understood. The good of philosophy is that most 
excellent delight which suiFereth not intermission nor defect, to 
wit that true felicity which is acquired by contemplation of the 
truth. . . . By long custom those sciences on which philosophy 
most fervently doth terminate her gaze are called by her name, 
to wit natural science, moral science, and metaphysic, which 
last—because thereon she doth of most necessity and with most 
fervour terminate her gaze—is called First Philosophy. 
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43. (Conv.im: 59 -) To the eighth spkrc. wKicK 
the LXanswereth natural science, which h called 1 liytii 
first science, which is called MetaphyMc. (n. i J: 90.) 
physic treateth of the first substances, the which we c.uiiiut 
Lndsave only by their eftects. . . . It treateth at the 
which have not matter, and vyluch .irc not sensiWc. . , 
it treateth of things incorruptible, the which the bc|' 
of their creation from God. 


tluit til 
c ; and 

MiUii- 

under 
* And 


It is to metaphysical questions that the poet tells us he 
directed his loving studies; and he IlniiKl difficulties in 
their solution which proved, at any rate provisionally, 


insoluble. 


44 (Cw. iv. x: 60 .) Inanmiich & ihfi niv hiily iilicitatni 
her sweet looks some little from mt% c:i|whillr in 
wherein I looked and sought wlictftrr the Inrst Matter nt iltr 
elements was created by Godd tkrclnrc I wiikircw a lifilc 
from frequenting her aspect, ami au iHvcIliiig aparc mmi 

her I began to consider with my thought, etc 


XL The knowledge of difinc lhiiip> which 
offers brings blessing und assurcii peace,, like the dcviiiit 
acceptance of the means of redeiiifitioii unperpkjieii by 
doubt. It is the sure haven from alt wanderings and 


errors of the human spiriti 


45. {Conv. ii. 14: 6 z.) To the iiiiicti »piwrr mmvcrctli timol 
science, and to the quiet heaven aicwcrcih the divtite likia*.? 

which is called Theology. 

46. {Corw, il 15; 121.) dlw eryftialliiit? licaven, wlii% li 
reckoned as the primum mobik* lath ioniipariiinii right iiiaiiduir 
with moral philosophy; for moral gliiliiiopliy doth ihily #«i‘4rr 

us towards the other scicnca. 

And again the empyrean heaven, brramw of m peavr, ii ii#r 
to the divine science, which i'l ftill of all pim’r, wlikti 
not any contention of ophiimi* or of’ •lopiii'ibcai argiiiwriP ^ 


X The phrase is ^se la priina iiiatrria dr/Ji rlniirnfi rra Ja ik‘i 
I have translated the wortln in ttalk'i ai I nit|t|«r- 4 r lit , Wiftr to iiniler tiatid 
themj cf. below, p. H 5 . But I thaibl wliriftrr Uakta* ran irally Irar 
the meaning of HTcatetl/ It fiiigtif titraii ‘ nr ^ ttiitlrr4ii#4/ 

but neither would give an ca%y a '4firir * cTratril/ . Eti. 
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because ul' the imi\t exccllcut certainty of its subje^'b which is 
God, And i>r her He himself tuiith to hia disciples, ^My peace 
I give unto you, my peace 1 leave with you/ giving and leaving 
to them hiH dt»ctrine, tvhich is this science whereof I speak. 
Of her Solomon saith, * Sixty arc the i|ueens and eiglity the 
bchived concubines, and td' the young handmaids there is no 
number; hut <me is my dove and my perfect one/ All the 
sciences he callcth t|ueens and paramours and haiidmaitlens, and 
her he callcth the dtn'c because she is without spot of strife, and 
her he callcth perfect because she maketh us to see the truth in 
its perfection. 

47. (/Gr. xxvi. 5^.) All those tooth-grips which have the 
power til turn the heart to (tod combine to wake my love ; 
for the being id'the worldi and my nwn being, the death which 
He cmlured that I might live, and that winch each believer 
hopeth even m ilo I, rogcdicr with the aforesaid living ciUMcioug*. 
nens, have drawn me from the nca cd the perverse and set me on 
the slmre ttf the true Iovt\ 

KIL PtiikiHophical inquiry also praiuises ligtu, but sooi^ 
when the eye of the searcher seems cti have found it^ it 
hides itself in mists w'hich the tnidcrstaiuling vainly seeks to 
pierce. At first Dante comforts himself with the confident 
hope that his restless sttid)% if not scared by temporary failure^ 
will at last be victorious. In his wrestle for knowledge 
he calk himself^ at thirty, still too young for success, 
which wamki surely be a fiaril saying if it were a mortal 
woman he was striving to win. 

48. tii, 15: to}*) In thiHicfdiming PhiloMiphy herstdf' 
appeared to me pro ml on the [sin of her body, which is 
wkdom, because tdm i!id not 'anile on me, imuimudi as I under¬ 
stood imt yet her pcnciiisions; and scornful bcciurat ^die did not 
turn her eyes on me, fliai m s«iy I was ma able to perceive her 
dcmonstnuiomi. And in all tiiitj the detect was on my side. 

4n. li, 10: 17.) Til ry<% of tlun lady arc her demon 

.irraiioufl, the whit h, wlieu ttiiiieil upon the eye* of the intellect, 
enainottr the tiou!. . , . Where it saitli, * I/h\fhir mi »/ 

we arc m undcrstaiuk * if he do not iihrlnk from tlu* 
toil ot’faudyand the strife «d' diliicubicn/which at the beginning 
«if the gbnccti of tins lady riiic up immifoliL But then, when 
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her light continues they fall away even as the morning clouds 
before the face of the sun, and the intellect of her familiar 
remaineth free and full of certainty. 

^ 5 ^* ^Canz, V., ^ lo sento si Amor la gran pssanzal') I am 
m service, and when I think to whom, yea what she is, then 
utterly am I content; for man may do good service though against 
the will.^ And if my youth rob me of grace, I await the time that 
shall have stronger claim ; if but my life defend itself so long. 

But the greater his efforts to look upon her unveiled face, 
the deeper her reserve, and the more obstinately she en- 
velops herself in ever thicker folds. 

51* {Canz, viii.,' Amor^ tu vedi ben che questa donnal') Love, 
thou dost well perceive that this lady doth at no season heed thy 
power, which is wont to lord it over other fair ones. And when 
she was aware she was my mistress, by thy ray which shineth on 
my face, she made herself the mistress of all cruelty. 

XIII. Afterwards, in the Divine Comedy^ Dante comes 
to see that the human spirit can never attain to knowledge 
of eternal truths by following its own independent path. 

52. {Purg. iii. 34.) ‘ Mad is he whoso doth hope our reason 

may traverse the infinite path which one substance in three 
persons holds. Be satisfied, O human race, with quia; for had 
ye had the power to see the whole, no need had been for Mary to 
ring forth. And thou hast seen such ones in fruitless longing, 
whose desire eternally given them to wrestle with—had then 
een stilled. I speak of Aristotle, and of Plato, and of many 
mo- And here he stooped his brow, and said no more, and 
abode troubled. 

53 - {d'ar. xix. 64.) There is no light save such as cometh 
from that serene which is ne’er troubled. All else is darkness: 
shadow, or venom of the flesh. 

The teachings of the wise men of this world are at feud 
one with the other, and bring confusion instead of Q-ivino: 
light. ^ ^ 

_ 54 * xxix, 85.) Ye on earth walk not upon one path 

m your philosophy ; so doth love of appearance and the thought 
that It begets transport you. 


1 i.e, against the will of the person served.— Ed. 
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The sight becomes dimmed, not intensified, by the study 
of hunuin wisdom, and the apprehension of divine truth 

becomes yet harder than before. 

S xit xiii. Ha,) ‘ Wherefore doth thy longed-for speech 

soar so far above my sight, that: the more it atrivcth after it the 
iimrc it loscth it ? ’ * It itif she said, * that thou mayat recognise 

that school which ilunt hast followed, and mayat see how tar it 
teacheth thee tolhiw my dincoursc, and mayat see that your 
way h m far iliatant from the divine, as earth is severed From chat 
heaven that sperdeth most cxaltedf 

Hence Beatrice praises King Solomon, because instead of 
demanding, solutions <d* pliilosophical problems, of the nature 
of those discussed by the p«tet in the Cmvivk (cf. above, 
No. 17, and (I&m* ii. 15, t6) he prayed for divine wisdom. 

56, xilL 94.) I have not mi spoken hut that thou mayat 
a*e that he (Solomon) wan king, and asked for wit chat hc^might 
be sufficient an a king. Not 10 kiunv the number wherein the 
moving ptnvcr,i up here ctbt, nor whether from a ucceaHary and 
a conilngeiu a nece^aairy may ever be inferred; not whether we 
iiuua grani that a firntuiiovcd exists, imr whether in a semicircle 
may be inwribed a triangle with mi right angle. 

On the bypath he had felt himself a slave, Beatrice had 
set him free, kauliiift him back to revealed truth; and at 
the close of the great poem his only wish is to remain 
free from like errors for the remainder of his life. 

57. (IWx xtHU H5.} 'riioii liaiii drawn me from ajdavc to 
liberty, by ;dl thotic patlw, by all thoie methods by whidi thou 
hadiu the power ot’ iloing thli^. bo guard then thy munificence 
in me, tiuu my non! which thou ha.it now made Mumd may, 
pleasing in thy siglu* uiuk it from the body. 

5B. (/9in xxxili. 14.) And further ilei I pray thee, <,>uecn, 
who caniit that which rhoii will, that thou keep hk affeetiims 
Htumd after m* great a vi?fion. 


Unless I deceive myself to a degree which seems almost 
incredible, t tie passages given ahove^ taken word for word 
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from the poet’s three great works, fully bear out the propos 
tions to which they are attached. That is to say ■ «tt) suir 
marise once more—that after Beatrice’s death Dante w; 
drawn aside from her memory, which stood for him 
the symbol of a pure devoutness, by another love. I'hi 
second love the poet expressly asserts (whether truly o 
falsely) to have been the love of philosophical spcculatitni 
But his long service brings no peace, and at last he turn 
again to Beatrice, who has now revealed herself to him a 
the^ enlightened knowledge of God and of Divine thing; 
which is fully equipped for its own defence* 

M. Klaczko, while emphatically opposing tliis intcr^ 
pretation, declares (p, 429): ^What constitutes the chici 
attraction of M, Witte’s system is its perfect symmetry, th« 
beautiful order it brings into Dante’s works, the iiigeniom 
idea of assigning to each of Dante’s three works a different 
epoch and regarding each as a distinct motive in the spiritual 
development of that memorable genius, making the 
Nuova the monument of a naive and childlike faith, the Oi- 
vito that of doubt and revolt, and finally the Dmim (Mmlf 
the imposing and symbolic edifice erected to repentance 
and conversion ‘‘^by the hands of heaven and earth,’'’ 

What then are the reasons for combating it ? 

In the first place, it is objected that the account in the 
Vita Nuova of Dante’s nascent attachment to the graciiius 
lady who promises him comfort is far too vivid and lifelike 
to be volatilised into a mere frigid abstraction. Besides, tfic 
study of Philosophy, which, according to the definite testi¬ 
mony of the Convivio^ occupied several years, cannot be ccim- 
pressed within the ^certain days’ to which the Fiia Nmpu 
limits this period of unfiiithfulness, Wegcle, who has ami- 
pletcly changed his view in the interval between liK first 
edition (see p. 104) and his second (see p, 107), says, with 
reference to the Fita Nuova : ^ We hold that the Inter con¬ 
tradictory and allegorising accounts of the Conmio are not 
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strong and clear enough to overthrow the simpler and more 
transparent record of the Vita NuovaJ He adds: ^ Witte 
develops a different vieWj trying to reconcile the contradic¬ 
tory accounts of the poet’s defection from Beatrice given in 
the Vita Nuova and the Convito^ whereby the clear and 
definite words of the Vita Nuova get scant allowance.’ 
Wegele, from his point of view, should have said ^are 
stretched too far,’ for the only considerable discrepancy lies 
in the fact that the ‘ certain days ’ of unfaithfulness in the 
Vita Nuova are stretched to years in the Convivio and the 
Comedy. The parallel passages given above under N o. I. amply 
prove that in other respects the two works, far from con¬ 
tradicting each other, record the series of events step for step 
in the same fashion. It is true that the Convivio alone 
gives us the allegorical key which is wanting in the Vita 
Nuova^ and on the other hand only the latter tells of the 
poet’s return to the thought of Beatrice alone. This 
however, I venture to hold, simply means that Dante did 
not write the same book twice with different titles, but 
wrote two different books, from different points of view, 
connected with the same events. But I can by no means 
admit that there is any real contradiction between the 
testimony of the Vita Nuova and the inferences deducible 
from the Convivio and Divina Commedia even in the 
matter of these ^certain days.’ The expression is entirely 
vague, much like th.Q ^ modicum^ of Purg, xxxiii. lo, 12, 
or as we Germans might speak of an event Mer jiing- 
sten Tage,’ though years had elapsed since it occurred. 
But even if the account of the poet’s second love given 
in the Vita Nuova did contradict that in the Convivio^ 
the predominance which Wegele and the others would 
assign to the former would be somewhat hard to justify. 
In the Vita Nuova the second love is but an episode, 
lightly touched on in four short chapters, in connection 
with the real purpose of the book, which is the glorifica- 
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tion of Beatrice. On the other hand it is the specific subject 
of the Convivioy and therefore the far fuller account con¬ 
tained therein should be taken as the more trustworthy* 
My opponents find the account in the Nav Lifi stain pet 
so clearly with the marks of direct human reality that cvei 
Dante himself cannot disembody it into an allegory^ ft^i 
them. I might answer that a morbid and brotuiing ^ I ass* 
might indeed transform a once living sensation into i 
feeble allegory, but not so a man of such perfect sanity a? 
Dante. But why should we not fall in with our opponents 
contention, and plead guilty to the charge ot credulity ii 
allowing the poet to convince us that the gmiii dmm 
who awakened his second love was not a woman of ties! 
and blood, but Philosophy herself?—We smile at the di 
wife of Ravenna who saw, in the poefs dark comptexioi 
and frizzled beard, the effects of the hres flell throiig'l 
which he had just passed. It would have argwcil lltih 
wisdom to point out to her the physical and other reswui 
which made it impossible for a living man to abide in Hell 
to say nothing of reaching the middle of the earth in lour 
and-twenty hours ! Yet had she still persisted in hi* 
superstition it had been easy to direct her attenticin 
the passages in the Fita Nmva In which Dante fiimsel 
refers to his journey as a vision only. Conclusive ! Hu 
for all that the good woman was in the right. For ill 
poet of the Divine Comedy demands once for all that whti 
the reader is studying his work he shall surrender hiiiiwl 
to the fiction that he, Dante, with his mortal bod) 
descended into Hell and ascended the Mauntaiii o 
Purgation, and shall quietly set aside all the irreHistifil 
proofs that this cannot be the actual fact.- Tet m leav 
our opponents, then, in the undisturbed conviction iliar I ft 
gentil donna who turned Dante’s love aside friim Ileatric 
was originally some fair Florentine maiden, and not ill 
embodiment of an abstract Science, just in the sens 
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that the poet was really seated at his stiuly table all the 
time of his supposed jcnirney through the nether regions. 
But even so we must in both cases alike ailopt the fiction 
which Dante makes so scmiig and life-like^ in tuaier rightly 
to follow the concatenation of Dante’s ideas. Hit* 

even in the iiiifmishcd state in which its author left 
it^ is a work of vast conipasH, and characterises a distinct 
phase of the pact^s mental dcvck^pincnt. We can only 
weave it into its place amonirst his other writings by taking 
it in the sense aiuhorisiH! by hifiiselL^ 

Far iimrc trenchant^ howcvcr,| is a further objecttiui 
which has been specially insisted on by iCIar/ko. Hr 
expresses the main idt%i as ftdlows (pp, 40H): ^lii 
Df, Witte’s hands the great port of thr fotirtiTiiih cm- 
tury is sudileiily traiisforitied into the FaiiM and itir 
Manfred of the niiirtrcntfi^ rnainctlrd Faiisi and a 
rcprntaiit Manfred we aiiniir^ but for all Itiai iuir of 
those liemK e^f doubt^ as (Joctlir iMlled ttieiin , . , ^Fftc 
resemblancr is far too close. We iimsc hr on our guard 
against all iinacliroiiLnts. , * „ ’^didee uniittrntioiiallv no 
doubt Dr, Witte attribiitts pfiiloviphical ideas amt 
ments to ttie fourtrriii}i century Floieitfine wfiiidi air 

* Dr. Witir M'tift'. f«» itrrri 40 »iUri|<t#0’t in {Imi |»4'.tlli.' 
fuiutCrr tliM Hilt |^lrr•t|f fiiMjiv/h'i’ . m iriUn mii or!l 

owrpfwrr tlitrc nkuU thr n 

* hrt to gciaf thr '..tlf mI 4t;.e}iiirf0 / iL tf ’"llfiiiti.* 

Ctyiiuko* w;o t»d|ai44llv and linialli a f4«aMatr@N itipfltfs | ftr f 4 ’r 

wUI thru sUtiid 5 DaiUr fraiiv I«nr4 4 tan lid)* 4 S *'.4 hr osA ni at 
hh drsik wtirlt hr wmfr thr Hnf hv oC/j iri thif st Pliih* 

wiphy hr ai|t| hr /r/o m ftial Itr 4 * iitilb wriii i»# Hril 4o4 

FtiriaUcay, Nmw if r. in tin-iuium fli4i Ir . mi Ii* i o'iI In-oni 

and ruitriirlHr, I’hrf atr tltrifino' llr. Midi? itii|iaOi!a ml 

wr inunt twnji tliraii m mnDi in liirirf 44111! hr* hmiI Wr 4 tf f|i, 1 - 
torr ttmvxorilhiii harifig hiu'4 iMul 411 s .iillih t«i nd. li huti PhC-M 
Miphy, ami au liauiig hmi (iiMt af le . J'. 4- Iwi) m fitr I tm IV I 
It i‘i hmidr thr liuilh f»» |ilmr t*» t| * ctial wr ate* 4 tir| 4 »s,,^ miiMn 4;. I 
iiridrrtiay, hul. Urn Itrlmu ilm ^mh lui 1%!' air f ‘f’l**'’' 

I'hr rrmha* who h r giitmd) imii thr ir%f wiitiiriit I 4 f So i h 'jif 14 
taugle lo» will, f lto|}f% |i4$4*ii4 ihr iitt|irittt|rfi4r «f 4 tioSr. |%o, 
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really due to his interpreter, and indeed are proper to 
our own period of history. We, of course, have long been 
accustomed to think of reason as opposed to faitl^ and to 
regard philosophy as the avowed enemy, or at best the 
doubtful friend, of religion. ... But was it so in t e 
Middle Ages, in Dante’s century, m the period ot ht. 

Thomas and St. Bonaventura ? ’ . , ^ , 

The most obvious answer is, that in the face of such 
distinct evidence as we have collected above as to Dantes 
own conception of the relation between Philosophy and 
Theology, we do not need, for our purpose, so much as to 
inquire what the attitude of the fourteenth century in 
general was. If we found that Dante^s mind had out¬ 
stripped his contemporaries in this as in so many other 
directions, and that he was alone in his own age in develop¬ 
ing the contrast between faith and the spirit of inquiry, we 

should have to accept the fact. 

But we may add that this contrast is as old as positive 
religion itself,^ that it has never been smothered, and well- 
nigh least of all in the second half of the Middle Ages. 
From the time of the Crusades, and still more after the 
rise of the Hohenstaufens, rank unbelief, railing against 
the Most Holy, and unvarnished materialism were wide¬ 
spread both in East and West. 

The Guelfs regarded the Ghibellines as unbelievers 
of this type, who had gone to complete perdition in the 
footsteps of their vaunted Emperor Frederick ii. I have 
already shown in the supplement to the fifth essay * that 
this sceptical spirit had taken a more refined form, and 

1 ‘The struggle between Christianity and human wisdom is the 

secret of universal history.’—G oethe. ^ 

2 Ernest Renan, A^verroes et VA^errdtsme, p. 22 s: Frankly unbeliev- 

ins: thought, not the rejection of this or that dogma, but the belief 
th!t all rdigions are on a par, and are alHmpostures, does not take a 
pronounced form till the thirteenth century. ^ r f *,1 

^ 3 Not translated in this volume. _ It contains a refutation of the idea 
that Dante belonged to some heretical or masonic fraternity. Ed, 
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had put on a phik^sophic garb, in this very city of Florence, 
in the widespread sect of the Epicureans to wlrich many 
prominent men personally near io our poet belonged.^ But 
ot course I could not for a moment alk)w (as is obvious 
troni what 1 have said in the pages referred to) that Dante 
ever hekmg,ed to either of these types of unbelievers, or 
was even attracted towards them. 

Hut side by side with this open negation and hostility 
towards religkm, the Middle Ages knew another philo¬ 
sophy, which claimed express cotuicction with the Church 
and announced itself as her true champion, but with which 
the Church herself could not make common cause* Now, 
it was just with this philos<}phy that the great spiritual 
movements friim the ninth to the middle of thc^, thirteenth 
century were ciuicerned* The task of this long period 
was, as Hcotus Krigcna had put it, to show that the true 
Redigion was the true Flult^sophy, and iwr It is 

true that Anselm (»f Canterhuryg^ nmdifyingt tsaiaffs saying, 
^ff yc believe not yc shall not abided declares that ^if ye 
believe not yi: shall mit imderstandd Inn Abelard alreatiy 
speaks of knowledge as a protecticat a|»aiftst blind belief/ 
and later scluHilmcii, especially those known as ^/mri phiifh 
sf^phij white aiminit at agreement with scriptural doctrine, 
yet constructed ttieir theories «jn completely a pmri prin¬ 
ciples witlunit appeal to Bildieal tratlitiond* Moreover, 
from the time when that part of Aristtnkfs Orf/imm which 

* cr/aiiami ri /a i^/nhu a wlit. p, 4^1? ftir 

ytstr 1 1 H osiward'i tlir KpH'urr.uts n'rn* “iiCiH it'ialy iit Flurriirr 

to u tbrmiiltblr f.irtiiiii ;iuil f<i ^jaisgitiieiry 

• * * jriuyr iiTidigiMun tliKSunru wrfr r 4 ?/r t** mttivr ftiriiinr!vr*i to 
pruetity ia phdo^itphii’ Viiki|ittiutiMirnn, ftiry wrrf tea withent their 
ptnas either/ 

Erdnuuitt, J. tffuS, */, (tSIfft), i, 

Dr jUr rsip. ii, 

(!f,, however* hin her tatrt4iier'> iti thr 

Neander, (?V»v//. */. r/irifil Rriipjmif v, 74fr f*/. |'rfaie». viii. 
d* dwell Amadiit had purwtied this emusr in the arttial itrvelupinriit 

of his treati-.e':. 
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had long been known, was supplemented by his Analytics 
and other writings, he became to these philosophers an 
authority of equal or even superior weight to that of Scrip¬ 
ture or the Fathers. And this branch of scholasticism be¬ 
came still more independent of the doctrine of the Church 
when David of Dinant, Alexander of Hales, and others, had 
found room by Aristotle’s side for his Arabic and Jewish 
editors. ‘ They looked upon it as their task to incorporate 
in the scholastic philosophy the whole substance of purely 
Greek wisdom which Aristotle, the arch-heathen, had con¬ 
centrated in himself. Nor did they feil (as Philo and 
the Fathers did) to perceive that this wisdom sprang from 
quite a different source to that of the Church’s teaching. 
On the contrary, they emphasised this fact. As if Anstotle 
himself were not unchristian enough, they had recourse 
to Moslem and Jewish commentators to unlock the real 
meaning of his doctrines.’ ^ Against such a philosophy the 
Victorine Walter of Mauretania might well appeal to 
the apostolic- word,** * Where is the wise ? where is the 
scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? For seeing 
that in the wisdom of God the world through its wisdom 
knew not God—’ (cf. also Cohss. ii. 8). An ecclesiastical 
reaction against this tendency could not be long delayed. 
In the first decades of the thirteenth century the Church 
turned not only against the non-Christian commentators of 
Aristotle and the propagators of their teaching, especially 
Almarich of Bena and David of Dinant, but also against 
the text of the Aristotelian writings themselves. And so 
came the sentence of condemnation pronounced by the 
Council of Paris in 1209, followed by that of the fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215- 

But though the matter had inevitably come to open 

1 Erdmann, op, cit., 256, 272, 280, 306, 307, 320, 327. 

2 1 Ctyr. i. 20. 
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war, the Church by no means looked upon her victory 
as assured. It was only the unparalleled efforts of the 
two !iewly constituted orders, fighting the enemy with his 
own w^’capons, and carrying the seat of war into his own 
territory, the lecturc*haHs of the Universities, that suc¬ 
ceeded in repelling the attack, and even turning the 
cnemy^s artillery upon himself, lliis truly colossal labour 
was perftirmed by the Franciscan Ikmaventura and, in still 
greater measure, by the Dominicans Albert of Cologne 
(the CTrear) and lliomas Aquinas. I'hcy appropriated the 
whole philosophical apparatus of the Peripatetics, of the 
Jewish and M<dmmmedan commentators cd* Arismtle and of 
their nominally Christian disciples, and forged it into such 
compact and closely-jointed armour for the Catholic Church 
that for centuries afterwards it seemed that every weapon 
must glance off it and tall harmlessly the grounds As 
Albert had brcnight Avicenna within the range of Latin 
literature, $a Thomas imported Averroes, partly to confute 
and partly to utilise him. Ho complete was the victory of 
this iirthodox scholasticism that it became possible to use 
in the scfuHils, without suspicion, books which had once 
been reputed heretical, such as Gilbertus ForretaiuF IJkr 
iie iiw PriHiipHs^ and the hiioklet /V kk/oii, wdiic^h was 
perhaps of Jewish iirigitu It is true that even this victory 
could not prevent the rise of a Ntuiunalisin unfriendly to 
the Church, as seen in Duns Setitus, William of ()ccam, 
and other uUra»Fraiiciscans, but these pherminena do not 
bclonit to the circle that at prcHcnt claims «nir aiienciom 

Nothing could he more natural than for the phases 
through which the meiuat ilevelopiiient of a period of 
history passed to be rcitected in the greaf«o»t mind <»f the 
century. And hewever inadmissible the idea that Dame 
ever gave even temporary adhesion to a heresy ininiicat to 

I fW, at. /i, %IL ^7, r//. 
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the Church, or to religion generally, it would appear by 
no means strange if he too had trodden the path along 
which Anselm had already set out to unfold the eternal 
truths by the light of pure reason as if there were no 
Holy Scripture; the path along which the Philosophi Pun 
had pressed ever farther, till they reached the extreme 
position we have already described. 

Philosophy appeared to Dante as a pitying comforter, 
even as she had appeared to his teacher Boethius, when he 
lay in prison accused of a capital oiFence. But it is not 
the ancient dame in whom ^ the last of the Romans ’ thinks 
to recognise his foster-mother who appears to Dante. It 
is the Philosophy of the schoolmen, rejuvenated by the 
fostering rays of Christendom, who promises with her 
shield to protect faith against the attacks of doubt. And 
so closely is Speculation in this form allied to Faith that, 
even as she uses her language so does she seem to resemble 
her in outward form.^ Far, then, from refusing to accept 
the truths of religion unless they can stand before the 
tests of philosophy, Dante and his guide recognise in 
principle that those truths rest on a higher and indepen¬ 
dent basis. When Dante (in the Convivio) connects 
the different sciences with the different spheres as their 
symbols (cf. Nos. 38, 43, 45 ^.bove) he makes Theology 
correspond to the highest heaven, while the philosophical 
disciplines correspond to lower spheres. But pre-Thomistic 
philosophy was so penetrated by non-Christian elements, 
that despite this consciousness of dependence which she 
acknowledged in principle, she carried the germ of rebellion 
within her and by an inner necessity must needs develop it. 
Well might he who had so strayed from the true path 

1 l^ita Kc2i-p. 37 (above, No. 3): " Whensoever this lady saw me she 
became of compassionate semblance, of pale hue, as though of love 5 
wherefore many times she minded me of my most noble lady, who ever 
presented herself to me with the like hue.’ 
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declare {Inf. i, 10): know not rightly to retell how I 

entered there, so full of slumber was I at the point wherein 
I abandoned the true way/ 

There are many special indications, I conceive, beyond 
the general proofs which I have put together above, that 
Dante did, as a matter of fact, tread some such path as 
this. Only secondary importance need be attached to the 
almost incessant recurrence in the Convivio of quotations 
from Aristotle, not to mention the frequent references to 
Arabian authorities, specifically Avicenna, Algazel, Alfra- 
ganus, and Albumassar, while in the Monarchia we find 
Averrocs also appealed to.—But far greater significance 
belongs to the passage already cited under No, 44, wherein 
Dante tells us that in his philosophical researches he was 
confronted by the doubt of wlicther First Matter emanated 
from the divine intellect se la prhna materia de^Ii ikmmti 
era da Dio or whether it was already in being 

before the creation, and at the creation merely received its 
^ form/ "'Fhis latter doctrine {mternhm materm) was one 
of the most notorious heresies of Averroes and his school 
(fieri est mntari)^ tis a{!;ainst the orthodox teaching of the 
creation out of naught (creatio ex nihik).'^ One of the main 
tasks undertaken by Thomas Aquinas in his contest with 
the Arabians was to combat this very error with all his 
might.*' 'Thus in the conflict between two opinions, one 
of which was indubitahly orthodox (and secured the poet’s 
adhesion as such in the Divine **), and the other 

heterodox, Dante was unable to make up his mind. Surely 
this must force us to admit that at this stage of his develop¬ 
ment the doctrine of the Church and the teaching of 
Averroes had equal authority in his eyes, and he might, like 
the puriphilosophic have declared that the same pro¬ 

position might be theological truth and philosophical error. 

t Rcima, Jmrrois^ pp. 81 if . ^ Renan, /.c., pp. 1 89 jf . 

® Far. xxix. %z $ Erdmann, op. 401. 
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The second main heresy of Aver roes was that the 
individual and personal Intellect had only a transient 
existence as opposed to the universal Intellect (iPiUiitvtii\ 
activus)^ which endured for ever.^ Now it is perfectly true 
that the Convivio^ at any rate, does not reveal the rcin<^test. 
trace of Dante’s ever having harboured this frankly anti- 
Christian doctrine, or even having wavered between it ancl 
the orthodox view 9 but the manner in which he treats it 
in the Dlvina Commedia (Purg. xxv. 62 sf*) indicates clearly 
enough that there had been a time in which the authority 
of Scripture had not of itself been adequate to allay his 
doubts on this matter. 

I have given above (No. 56) a passage from the p 4 iMk\$ 
which refers slightingly to several scholastic prciblcitis 
which to the ordinary philosopher appeared to be of great 
importance. Now the Cmvivk concerns itself largely 
with this very type of problem 5 and Solomon is laudct! in 
the Paradiso because he did not desire light on one of tlir 
very points which, when the Banquet was written, Daiilc 
thought worthy of an exhaustive discussion (ii. 5 : 11). 

It is indeed noteworthy how frequently Daiitc re¬ 
pudiates in the Comedy views which he had tlcfcndccl in the 
Convivio, I have elsewhere referred to the ditierctit con* 
captions of the significance of noble birth in the t wii works/' 
—His change of opinion on the subject of ttic itiiiiiif'* 
spots is especially striking. In the Conmtm (ii. 14 : 74) 
he says, without qualification, ^1'he shadow upon her f'lfie 
moon] is no other than the rarity of her subHKiiicr, bv 
which the rays of the sun may not be arrested and uiiiiitcti 
back as in her other parts.’In Par. ii. 59 he 

1 C£ the note an rny trannlatian of Furg. xxv. 63. 

2 Dmti-Forsc/mngim, i. S2, 83 [not tranHlattfdj. Siv Qm. iv* | ,m 4 
Par. xvi.~ED. 

® Dr. Witte wonkl certainly have been plraHnl had lie iitilftt tttit 
this ofjimon seems to be based on two passages of to,, /Ir 

Caek li. com. 49 and J)e Substantia Orbis^ cap. i. In the lattci 
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this view in his own person, hut is entirely refuted (lines 
6i“C)o) by Beatrice, and kitcr on (xxii. 140) he smiles once 
more at his former crron™As touching the Milky Way, 
Dante docs indeed allude to the Fhaethon myth in the 
Cmmly {Injl xml 108), but it is only as a myth (Umif 
and in the decisive passage (Ptir. xiv. cjj) he 
unhesitatingly ascribes the phenomenon to a congregation 
of larger and smaller stars. In the on the other 

hand (li. 1 5 : 59), he can arrive at no definite conclusion, for 
his authorities differ, and his two translations of* Aristotle’s 
Mitmrks arc at variance on the point* But he inclines 
to the view that the white shimmer is dtie to stars um 
small for m to see severally*' Again, it is worthy of 
special note that while in the LwWy and in the limfmi 
alike the |met assigns each one of the nine hosts of heaven 
to one of the nine lower lieavcns, he follows CJregory 
the (itrcafs system in the former wi^rk (ii* 6), and in 
the latter that of the supposed Dionysius the Aretipagke 
(xxviii. 130), with a reference (line 133) m the earlier 
opinion he has now rejected,^ Hence the peculiar result 
that whereas the first catr/oiic of the ikmpi’im was really 
addressed to the ^Thr<mcs,’ in the Ptitiaim (where he had 
relegated them to Haturn) he is ctuupelled to treat, it as 
having been addressed to the * Frincipi*’ 

Finally, we must note that cfvcti af'tc'r his convcrskin we 

occur the wtirdn: ^ And |irrlui|rt the crlc%ti.il |iii grurfalj *irr 

inutticd with nur aiul dcnM% which ;ir«‘ tin* c.ncic^* * 1 ! hrt|duiirn‘'i ;uitl 
iluliims jihtnutgh they ;nv tuit uuintlc?4 neerpt In thr It wmdd 

hcfui however that Daiitr invettn flic cilrct"# of oirity mid dcicmy 
nndcrhtood liy Avrnors, d’hc rotn'<liiu\ iu fhr Pm%ipiia con 

tfCuw a format rcftuafioii of thr Avmointic doctrine ot the nnitonidty 
of the uttturr ot the liravcidy hodifn-' Kin 

^ 'riicrc is a rilight error here. Cirraoty^ ck'^Vditatioti ifillrrt only tii 
our ilctnil front that of Dionysiitn, ‘flic Mniirr tif Il;mtr*n f.tr nioir 
witlcly ilivcrg'ciu mdunne in the lias not, m far as I hnows 

bccritracctL Her tlcarta/’/nu on f#ir, xxvith" -Km 

For another inntance tif inaimastrftcy iw regards thr * Throiirii,* '.tc 
iny imtc to the trauHlatuta of Pm\ ix. fm 
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find a certain affection for the most prominent of these philo¬ 
sophers still betraying itself in the Comedy. Averroes, who 
was in great measure the source of the movement which the 
Church regarded as hostile, was a favourite prototype of 
heresy to the painters of the fourteenth century,^ yet he 
and Avicenna, the two against whom above all others 
Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas set their faces, are 
not placed among the heretics, like Epicurus, nor among 
the schismatics, like h^ohammed and Ali, but with the philo¬ 
sophers of antiquity among the virtuous heathen [Inf, iv. 
143, 144).—The abbot Joachim of Flora, whose doctrines 
were the main pi'op of those of Almarich of Bena and 
his disciples, and of the symbolic lore of the Evangelium 
esternum propagated amongst the Church’s enemies, the 
Fraticelli, is found nevertheless in the heaven of the Sun 
beside Francis and Dominic,^ Thomas and Bonaventura 
[Par, xii. 140). And in the same heaven we find Sigier 
of Brabant [Par, x, 136), whose very hazardous Impossibilia 
raised such a storm in the Church,^—And finally we must 
note that even in the Comedy Dante seems to be by no 
means entirely estranged from those demonstrations of the 
divine truths which depend on reason, for when questioned 
by St. Peter he gives in the first rank ^proofs physical 
and metaphysical’ [Par.xxw. 133), as the foundation of 
his faith in a personal God above the Universe. 

A further point raised by M. Klaczko I must admit to 
have great importance, and to call for careful considera¬ 
tion. If, he says, Dante had felt that the overweening 
spirit of inquiry had had a disastrous influence on himself, 
why does he not consign those who have trodden such 

^ Renan, /.r., pp. 232-249. 

2 There is nothing to indicate that Francis and Dominic are in the 
heaven of the Sun, though it is there that their praises are sung.— Ed. 

f Ozanam, 4 c., pp. 59, 3ZO-323 5 Viet, le Clerc, Hist, Im, de la France, 
XXI. 121,122. 
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pathsi and more cttpecially those who have tempted others 
to stray, to stanc conspicuous place in hclH Or why doci* 
he not shew us a sin|»ic spirit in Purgatory diuiig penance 
for the rash attempt to storm heaven, wdneh lie himself had 
made, and repenttHi, on earth ? fte recortk (/»/! xviL luig 
Par, viii. ia6} the physical attempt tii tly that brought 
Icarus to destruefitm, and tells how Ulysses’^ audacknis 
resolve (i 7 Jhik mh) to seek the land bcjiind the Pillars 
of Hercules led him to his death; hut he gives no 
hint that he who seeks to Ay beyoml the iiitellecUiat 
Pillars of Hercules has thereby been ittiilty of sim *All 
this,*^ says AL Rlacrko, ‘can tinly be explained by the 
fact that this great problem <if Reason in oppositmii 10 
Faith was as yet unrealised in all its extent and bearing tiy 
the poet atul by his age^ (p, 1). Now I think the 

references I have given atHwe afibnl adeijuatc proof tlut 
the supposed ‘ fact" docs not exist* Nevertheless 1 cannot 
but admit that DantiA silence remains most iioteworehy. 

At the same time I w^tmid begin by pointing out that 
the pritle which seeks m attain light ibr itself instead iif 
humbly waiting, for eiilighcriimem is severely repreliriiikd 
in the types of Lintfcr and Kvc% Ut the former Ihiiife 
Hays (Ptif, xix* 4I1) : H)f this we are assurtal in that ifie 
first proud Being,, who wnis the summit of ;d! creation, 
because he would not wait Ibr lights fell imiiiatin«?d |Ch 
also Par, xxix. Ot Kve again he says xxix* 

23): ‘Righteous indif,nation seiml me against the tiauli"' 
hood of Eve, for iftere where earth and heaven wrie 
obedient, a woman iuily, and she but now lbfiiieil| would 
imt endure to abide umlcr any veil* 

Further, we muxt not lbr|»rt that the jihilosoptiy ot that 
time, whatever the bypaths into which she idtiiiiaiely strayrd, 
did not by any means present hriself as an of Faith. 
Assuredly the more important of the sehoidmen brtmr 
Hiomas Aijuinsis, an Abelard, a Gilbertws Porretaini% 
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and others, were perfectly sincere in their attempt to show 
that true Religion was the same as true Philosophy, that 
is, to reconcile Faith and Knowledge. And therefore even 
when and in so far as the Church had set aside their con¬ 
clusions as erroneous, the evil will which alone is worthy 
of punishment was absent; and not only so, but the judg¬ 
ment of the Church herself had undergone a transforming 
process. Not only did individual philosophers become 
orthodox in the school of Albertus and Thomas, but the 
whole philosophy of the period, together with the writings 
of their immediate predecessors, received a sort of second 
baptism from the new Scholasticism which led them back 
to the fold of orthodoxy. The Sentences of Petrus Lom- 
bardus and the de sex Principiis of Porretanus, which had 
been attacked as heretical by the Victorine Walter, could 
be allowed as schoolbooks without protest from the Church 
when the later scholasticism had drenched them in Tho- 
mistic doctrines. 

Now while this notable transformation was still going 
on the individual thinker might well observe in himself, 
and bear witness against, the dangers and errors into which 
this philosophy, walking upon her own paths [pura philo- 
sophia\ had led him, and he might with perfect conviction 
declare that a return from these errors was absolutely 
essential to salvation,^ and yet he could not but shrink from 
charging others, in whose school he had himself studied, 
with heresy and seduction. The boundaries were too 
indefinite to warrant such a verdict. He would prefer to 
take on his own shoulders the guilt of having followed 
spiritual bypaths, even as in the Convivio he regarded his 
faulty comprehension of philosophic lore as all his own fault. 

The last objection raised by Klaczko, with whom Ruth 

1 Purg. XXX. 136 : ‘So low he fell that all appeals were now too scant 
for his salvation.’ 
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is here at any rate in partial accord, appears to me of lesser 
moment. It runs : We can only admit the alleged connec¬ 
tion between the Vita Nuova^ the Convivto^ and the 
Commedia if the three works were actually written within 
the period of the poet’s spiritual development which they 
are said to reflect. But this assumption is contradicted by 
chronology (p. 405) : 

‘We take it that the Convito was composed in the year 1308 
or 1309, that is to say long after Dante had conceived the idea 
of his Comedy and executed the greater part of it. We must 
therefore suppose that long after the poet had not only re¬ 
cognised but traced in characters of flame all the deadly perils 
of Philosophy, and all the vices and sins of human Knowledge, 
he set about composing a work wherein that same philosophy 
is represented as “ the true felicity of our soul, the spouse of the 
Emperor of heaven, his sister and his cherished daughter.’’. . . It 
may be answered that the poet, for aught we know, might take 
up for a subsidiary work a phase that the thinker had long passed 
through and left behind him. . . . But such an argument would 
utterly fail to do justice to the austere sincerity of Alighieri’s 
genius; it would attribute to the impassioned but true and 
upright spirit of the great Florentine the slackness and want of 
stamina of our age. . . , Once convinced that the fruit of science 
had poisonous juices, Dante could never have written a book in 
her honour full of ecstatic praise of her sweetness and her savour, 
and declaring all who have not tasted to be “ worse than dead.”’ 

Now I accept this view of the poet’s character without 
reservation, but I cannot for a moment admit that the 
chronology which M. Klaczko assumes as established, is 
true. As to the date of the Convhio indeed I am in hearty 
agreement with M. Klaczko.^ Foscolo held ^ that Dante 
did not publish the work (though it may have been 
partially written earlier) till after the death of Henry vii. 
(1313) ; while Fraticelli maintained to the last^ that while 
the first and third Trattati were written at the time 

1 Cf. Dante-Forschungen^ ii. p. S 9 [not translated. The essay contains 
an incidental inquiry into the date of the Con^i<vio. — Ed.] 

2 Discorso sul testo ecc. Sec. 98. 

3 Dissertazione sul Comjito^ in vol. iii. of Dante’s O/. Min. 
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indicated by Foscolo, the second and fourth were written 
before the end of the thirteenth century, somewhere about 
the year 1298. Against both of these M. Klaczko holds 
with me. It is true that there are two passages the juxta¬ 
position of which may well lead to a false conclusion. In 
the first chapter of the Convivio the writer says of himself 
that he is writing ‘ when his youth [gioventute) is already 
passed’; and elsewhere (iv. 24) he speaks of ^youth’ as lasting 
to the close of the forty-fifth year, that is to say, in his case 
till the year 1310. I admit that Centofanti’s attempt to 
escape the difficulty^ involves a somewhat forced interpre¬ 
tation of the first passage. He would construe ^ Fentrata di 
mia gioventute gid trapassata ’ and understand not that 
^youth,’ but that the ^threshold’ of youth, had already 
been passed. But while unable to avail myself of this 
exit I still abide by the view already put forward by me,^ 
that when a period of twenty years is in question (and this 
is the space of time Dante assigns to ^youth’) a man 
standing at the close of the nineteenth year may well con¬ 
sider the period (as good as) past, if he is not making a 
mathematical or juridical statement. 

We are agreed, then, that the Convivio^ in the frag¬ 
mentary condition in which Dante has left it, was finished 
not later than the early months of the year 1309. But the 
Comedy ? It is shown in another essay ^ that the first 
canto of the Divine Comedy points to a date not earlier 
than Aug. 24th, 1313, and another passage in the Inferno 
(xix. 79) cannot have been written till after April 20th, 
1314. Certain stories indeed are current which point to 
some portions at any rate of the Comedy having been com¬ 
pleted at an earlier date. Such are the story of the 
Florentine donkey-driver who interpolated his ^ Arri ’ into 
the lines he was chanting from the poem,^ or the account 

1 Antologia, No. cxxxv. ^ Note to Dante’'s lyr, Gedichte, pp. 59, 60. 

3 Essay xii. in this volume. ^ Sacchetti, Nov, 115. 
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of Dino Frescobaldi’s sending the seven first cantos to 
Maroello Malaspina in the Lunigiana, Dante having left 
them behind him at the time of his banishment.^ But 
these are no more than the anecdotes which the story- 
writers loved to cap one against another. If we hold fast 
to established dates, there is a space of four or five years 
between Dante’s inditing of the last words of the Convivio 
and the beginning of the Comedy. And what years ! 
The most eventful and the most fateful in the life even of 
this sorely tried man ; the years of his loftiest hopes and his 
bitterest disillusionment. And so we are brought back to 
the verdict already pronounced by Padre Lombardi, ^ and 
further substantiated by Trivulzio and his co-editors of the 
Convivio^ that the poet had abandoned the further elabora¬ 
tion of the Convivio before he turned to the Divina 
Commedia. We may go further, and say that between the 
writing of the two books a deep gulf is fixed, well calcu¬ 
lated essentially to change the poet’s whole conception of 
life, even though he had already passed beyond the limits 
of youth. 

But we are concerned not merely with the prose com¬ 
mentary, but with the poems of the Convivio ; both 
those actually explained in the four books we possess, 
and the eleven others which the unwritten trattati were 
to expound. The poet intimates that they are all con¬ 
nected, as pertaining to the same love, viz. of Philosophy. 
Now in one of the Canzoni which is clearly shown by Conv. 
i. 12 ; 86, iv. 27 : 100, ii. i : 34^ to belong to the cycle, 
Dante speaks of himself as an exile, so that it cannot have 
been written before the year 1302. It is the one begin¬ 
ning ^ Tre donne intorno il cuor mi son venute^ and is the 
fourteenth according to my enumeration. The same in- 

1 Boccaccio, Com,, Lez. 33. 2 Note to Par. ii. 58. 

3 Pp. xxvi-x3ariii of their original edition; Milan, 1826. 

^ Bibliog. Krit. Emleitg, %u Dante's lyr. Ged., pp. xxxvi, xxxvii. 
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timation recurs in another (No. x., ‘ Amor, dacche convien 
pur ch'io mi doglia ’), which it seems safe to identify as the 
one which the poet sent from the valley of the Upper Arno 
to Maroello Malaspina (though whether the celebrated lord 
of Giovagallo or him of Villafranca^ is uncertain) together 
with a letter which is still extant. The letter unfortu¬ 
nately bears no date, but the places and persons mentioned 
scarcely allow us to place it earlier than 1307-^ -A-nd lastly, 
a third Canzone, which must be taken as belonging to this 
cycle (xi., ’■La dispietata mente che pur mira'), speaks of 
the banished poet’s yearning for home, although there is 
nothing to enable us to fix the date more definitely. 

Now all this increases the difficulty of the problem. 
Dante gives 1300 as the date of his journey through the 
Three Realms, and the Vita Nuova, which is very generally 
supposed to have been completed either in that very year 
(which it appears itself to indicate s) or a few years earlier,* 
describes the actual Vision as the subject of the great 
poem which Dante then first began to contemplate.® Now, 
if both the poetical text and the Commentary belong, at 
least in part, to a date later than 1300, it does indeed seem 
as if Klaczko’s charge were true, and my hypothesis landed 
me in the monstrous assumption that Dante wrote a cycle 
of poems filled with enthusiastic praise of Philosophy, and 

1 See Essay viii. in this volume.—E d. 

2 At one time {Dante's lyr, Ged., p. 117 and elsewhere) I adopted 
the date of 1309, but I gladly acknowledge that Fraticelli’s arguments 
against my view {Epistole di D,, 1862, pp. 426-29, cf. also Canzoniere 
di 2?., p. 133) have convinced me. 

3 See pp. 66, 67, note.—E d. 

^ Note to Dante's lyr. Ged., pp. 8, 9. . , . 

® In my note in the Lyr. Ged.^ pp. 63, 64, the dates given by the 
Nmj Life and the Banquet are compared together, and are pronounced 
not to be contradictory 5 much as on p. 77 of this volume. But in 
calculating one of the data of the Con’vwio I fell into what I now see to 
be a mistake. Dante says (ii. 2 5 see No. 7 above): ‘Twice had the 
star of Venus returned on that her circle which makes her appear now 
at eve and now at mom, according to the two diverse seasons, since the 
passing of. .. Beatrice ... when that gentle lady... first appeared to my 
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accompanied them with a commentary in yet more high- 
strung key, at a time when he had already perceived 
and proclaimed that the paths along which the love of 
Philosophy had led him were paths of error, and that he 
who would attain salvation must turn his back upon them. 

But it is universally acknowledged that the date of the 
Divine Comedy is a fictitious one. Was the choice deter¬ 
mined by the centennial year ? The turn of a century had 
always made a deep impression on the human mind, and on 
this occasion the great Jubilee intensified it. Or was it 
that Priorate, big with fate, that emphasised the year to 
him ? Be this as it may, Dante deliberately chose the year 
1300 as the supposed date of his Vision 5 and we are by no 
means compelled to assume that the conversion, which 
finds its symbolic expression in the Comedy^ did actually 
take place at the turn of the poet’s life, in his thirty-fifth 
year. It may actually have occurred either earlier or later. 

The dates we have arrived at compel us to accept the 
latter alternative. Whether his conversion took place 
independently of any external impulse, or whether it was 
connected with the disaster and disillusionising arising from 
Henry vii.’s expedition to Rome, it appears that we cannot 
in any case place his definitive return to the memory of the 
transfigured Beatrice earlier than towards the end of the 

eyes accompanied by Love.’ When first my notes appeared (1826)! gave 
the period, I cannot now say on what authority, at 348 days (p. 397). 
And in 1842 I repeated the statement (pp. 63 sq.). But Professor Boeh- 
mer has very justly pointed out to me that the passage refers to the period 
of the epicycle, which Alfraganus (ed. Golius, p. 65) gives at nearly 584 
days, Ptolemy in the Almegist more precisely at 583-9 days. Two revolu¬ 
tions of the epicycle of Venus then, reckoning from June 9th, 1290, will 
bring us past the middle of August 1293. [See Appendix.—E d.] If we 
add the further period of thirty months, which the poet tells us in ii. 13 
(see above, No. 37) elapsed before he bid farewell to his love for Beatrice, 
the first Canzone of the Conm^vio will fall in February 1296 (not, as I 
supposed, in 1295), which would leave a period of four years only for all 
those spiritual conflicts with which the remaining thirteen Canzoni are 
concerned, before the year 1300, in which the poet places his conversion. 
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A POPULAR LECTURE, 1867 

\Dante-ForschungBn^ voL ii. pp. 161-182 (1879).] 

I SUPPOSE you may hardly ever have listened to a lecture in 
this place without feeling that you had enriched the stores 
of your positive knowledge in some direction or other by 
new truth. I fear then that you will think it strange^ 
to say the least of it, if I begin by asking you to forget, for 
an hour, your most laboriously acquired knowledge and take 
up for the nonce a standpoint long since abandoned. 

I assume your knowledge of the heavenly bodies to have 
been laboriously acquired, and I hardly think you will 
challenge my assumption. Though many years have 
elapsed since I was first required to believe that the Sun, 
whom I daily saw rise, travel over the firmament, and sink to 
rest, stood still, while the earth which I felt so firm beneath 
my feet was whirling round with incredible speed, I can 
still feel the echo of the inward indignation with which I 
protested against such a monstrous fabrication. 

But what if this rebellion had some higher justification 
than the narrow vision of a child who believes nothing but 
what he thinks his senses tell him ? In the Universe of 
space and matter, the question has indeed received its 
answer, and I am far from countenancing the revolts that 
crop up from time to time against the system of the great 
Copernicus. But because a thing is true of the world of 
matter it does not follow that it is equally so of the world 
of mind. 

In the world of matter it is all a question of masses. 

G 
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words shall not pass away.’ The Apostle Peter says yet 
more distinctly that ^the heavens that now are, and the 
earth . . . have been stored up for fire, being reserved 
against the day of judgment and destruction of ungodly 
men ; and further on he adds, ^ The heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved 
with fervent heat, and the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up.’ ^But,’ he continues, ‘accord¬ 
ing to His promise, we look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 

In the Middle Ages all this was united with the special 
conceptions of ancient astronomy, which had taken its 
rise amongst the great Greek astronomers of the third 
century before Christ, and was systematised mainly by the 
Alexandrian Ptolemy in the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, further details being added by Arabian scholars, 
especially under the Sassanid dynasty in Spain. The 
doubts which the Samian Aristarchus had already thrown 
on the central position of the earth were passed over by 
antiquity, just as they were by the Middle Ages when 
propounded by the celebrated Ibn Roschd, or Averroes as 
we are accustomed to call him, and a little later on by 
Alphonso the Wise, king of Castile. 

Right down into the sixteenth century the conviction 
remained unshaken that the earth was fixed at the middle 
point of the Universe. All the heavenly spheres circled 
round it as their centre. It was the lowest point of 
the Universe, towards which all bodies possessing material 
weight were drawn. The two heavy elements formed the 
body of the earth and the two light ones encompassed it; for 
beyond the sphere of air lay that of fire, the true home of 
that element towards which all upleaping flames aspire, only 
being kept back by the matter on which they feed. Frorn 
that high region of fire the thunderstorms tore oiF fragments 
of the element, and hurled them to earth as lightning. 
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Far beyond the sphere of fire came the seven planets, 
„I „f wUchhad . heaven to telf the Moon eonn.mg 
as the nndermost of the planets. The Sun was in th 
t-titlle between the three inner and the three outer 
”l nets' and although only reckoned as one of the planets, 
Je thetmce^f light to the whole Universe, for 
not only our earth, and the planets (as we also believe), 
w the fixed stars too received their light from him. 
Hence the poet calls him* ‘ the greatest of all ministers of 

name, who stamps the world with the wrtue of the heaven, 
and gives the measure of time unto us.’ 

Beyond Saturn (the most distant planet known till the 
vear nSi) lay the heaven of the fixed stars. Atteinpts 
had beL made to number them in early times. Eratos- 
Aenes counted 675, and for more than a thou^nd years 
science rested in Ptolemy’s 1022—only about a fifth of Ae 
number now given as visible to the naked eye, and less than 
Thundredth of the number marked on our modern astrono¬ 
mical maps. According to Aristotle there was nothing 
Lond this eighth heaven. Each heaven had a ‘proper 
/or^special motion of its own, from West to East ; and ^ 
the distance from the earth, the centre of the Universe 
increased, this movement became slower and ^ 

the heaven of the fixed stars only revolved once in 36,000 

^Tut the path of the planets as actually observed was not 
adequately expressed by their supposed revolution in com¬ 
pany with the heavens called after their names. The astro¬ 
nomers were driven to assume for each planet a second revolu¬ 
tion whereby it revolved round a fixed invisible point m its 
own (already revolving) heaven, somewhat as, according to 
modern astronomy, the Moon, besides accompanying the 
Earth in her course round the Sun, herself revolves round 
the Earth. This second movement of the planets was called 
1 Far. X. 28. 
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the epicyclic rcvclutitm. This theory, however ianeitul aiul 
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joy that rtsmsi ends all swrrtnr..,'as the port drsmbes it.“ 

1 he ninth htuveti, wlm h the evr i.mnot perceive, and 
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swathings of the Universe, which most burns and quickens 

in the breath and ways of God.’ _ 

Every one knows that this assumption of a number of 
heavens is not without support in Holy Scnpture In t e 
Old Testament (as in the original Greek of the Lor 
Praver) the ‘heavens’ are often spoken of in the plural, 
and the Apostle Paul not only says that he was caught up 
to the third heaven, but evidently places the 
which he was fhrther transported, in order to hear unu 

AiTd^ nw Xt*^we have taken a general survey of the 
cosmography of the Middle Ages, let us return again to 
E^h, and Ixamine its place in the Universe by preference 
under Dante’s guidance. We are told in the Apocalyptic 
vision of St. John that after the war which Michael and his 
angels waged against the Dragon, the ‘ Old Serpent, ca e 
thf DevilXd Satan, which deceiveth the whole world, he 
was cast out into the Earth, and his angels were cast ou 
with him’ (Rev.xii. 7 - 10 ). This passage was regarded not 
as prophecy, but as a record of what had already taken 
place Un^r Satan’s leadership certain of the angels fell. 
The; uplifted themselves, almost as soon as they were made, 
agailst their Creator, and being overcome in str A we^e 
thereupon hurled down to the newly-formed earth. At 
that tiL there were great continents rising above the sea in 
the opposite hemisphere to ours; but as Yirgil tells Dante 
when they have arrived at the other side (the south side 
of the ceLre of the Earth,* ‘ From this direction he fell 
down from heaven; and the land which erst 
out on this side the world, in terror of him now made a 
veil of the ocean, and came up in our hemisphere; and (to 
flee him, I take it) the land which appears on this side 
lie. the Mount of Purgatory] left the space empty here 

and rushed up backwards. 

1 Inf, xxxiv. izi. 
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Ever since then, Earth’s surface, stretching from the 
Pillars of Hercules round to the East Indies, has been a 
waste of waters as yet unsailed by any who has returned to 
tell the tale. 

One mountain alone rises out of this sea, the highest of 
all on earth 3 so lofty indeed that it towers above all 
changes of our atmosphere, so that there is neither rain nor 
snow, storm nor lightning, on its summit; and since the 
first pair left it it has ne’er been trodden by the foot of 
man. One man, indeed, set out to explore the unknown 
world which lay beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. It was 
Ulysses, who had returned from his long wanderings, but 
could not be at peace in his tiny fatherland. Further and 
further West he sailed with his companions.^ 

" Five times was rekindled, and as often quenched the light that 
comes down from the Moon, since we had entered on the high 
emprise, when there appeared to us a mountain, brown by 
distance, and methought it loftier than I had eer seen one 
before. We were rejoiced, but soon it turned to wailing ; for 
from that new land arose a squall and smote the foremost quarter 
of our vessel. Three times it made her swirl with all the waters ; 
then at the fourth it lifted up her poop; down plunged her 
prow, as was the will of One, until the sea again closed over 
us.’ 

On the summit of this mountain, which is heaped like a 
funeral barrow above Satan, lies the Garden of Eden^ planted 
by God. It is watched by the angel with the fiery sword, 
and is guarded from men by the wide stretch of the ocean 
and the precipitous sides of the mountain. Here Adam 
was placed and Eve was shaped by God ; and from hence, 
within a few hours of their creation,, tempted to disobedience 
by that same serpent, they exiled themselves. 

At the exact antipodes of the Garden of Eden, and in the 
centre, as the Middle Ages supposed, of the inhabited 
world, lies Jerusalem, and the hill on which the Christ 
1 Inf. xxvi. 130. 
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, • J *1, hPiid of the Old Serpent, :»hI by b>^ s.K'iiiiiMi 
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James, like another Hercules, erected as .f wne a ^um lu 
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Christian lands lies Rome, the burial-place nt ^ * 
Apostles, destined from the beginning nt time n* tn’ -n- . . 
of St. Peter’s successors and the centre ol the Lhuuh «t 

^ Jefusalem, with the crust of earth, milo »» fir. k sr-, .. . n 
which its walls are reared, covers and .c.ds «p .t « -*'•!*- 
which stretches down below it, in darkm-v. .md It-u.-s 
right to the centre of the earth. Satan w... hm.r.. oia 
merely down to the earth but deep into it. l.-iwc!., r. ,-a to 
the dead centre, the pivot of the I’niv.u.r, tbr 
point of all, and the furthest removed h..tu tin- - • • 

and light of God. Sin and weip.ht .m.wrt t*. one .0; 4 , ' -> 
As flame, which is not subject to the Itw of i/ia.oai-. 
tends upward to its home in the hcnivrn ot 
when freed from sin, rises to God, iti soum-, Um 4- ^ 
stone is drawn downwards by its weight, a* v.o dja -/. tii- 
soul weighted by it down to the Fathn uf un n. I.-i 
kingdom of torment and estruni'emetif ttum U'-d, i d-'- 

huge cavity between the crust of the raith utd 

where Satan abides in gruesome maje.is :• H ':. Ir -- 
divided into numerous circles, corre.pimdm/, witd « • 
sins which meet with their rewaid ift it j luu tfte dvj •% a 
go the deeper is the negation of light and not-i 

finally the souls of traitors, nearest of all ?.t '‘ata i, ai • 
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frozen, with wailing and gnashing of teeth, into the ice 
whereto the waters of Hell are congealed. And these 
waters themselves are a product of sin. The tears extorted 
from the sinners, the blood shed by tyrants and murderers, 
all the filth of the sinful world, flow down below by secret 
conduits and are then transformed into instruments of 
torment. 

This nether world of unrepentant sinners is closed upon 
them for ever. Since Christ descended into Hell to preach 
to the spirits in prison (i Peter iii. 19) and to release the 
patriarchs, the number of spirits in Hell has indeed in¬ 
creased, from day to day, but not one has ever been able to 
free himself again from its fetters. 

On the other hand, the ban which closed the gate of 
Eden is done away by the death of Christ; not indeed for 
the living, who may be pious but are not sinless, but for the 
Christian souls that have expired in faith and penitence. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine teaches, it is true, that even 
these still bear the stain of earthly sin ; but they are per¬ 
mitted to wash it away by prayer and penance till at last 
they become worthy, like the first pair before the fall, 
of the Earthly Paradise. So this mount of purification. 
Purgatory, forms the counterpart to the funnel of Hell. 
The circles of Hell begin with mere defect of the true 
faith, and descend through the lighter sins which are still 
worthy of pity, to heavier and still heavier ones, ending 
in rebellious hatred of God. In Purgatory we pass from 
repentance, as yet inadequate, first through the heavier 
sins and then through the errors which mislead the nobler 
instincts, from which indeed they rise. 

In the Southern hemisphere a beautiful constellation, 
invisible in ours, lights the souls who come thither for 
purification. The poet, on his arrival there, says : ^ 

‘ I turned me to the right hand, and heedfully I gazed upon 
^ Purg. i. 22. 


essays on DANl'K 

the other pole, lSr.iu->. 

the primal folk. since tluni .srt -»■'»»» ‘ I 

O widowed region ot the Nortn, 
looking upon them! ’ 

At th. beginning »f “riw 

Vespucci, and ^tuibem Cl’-, ..„J 

magnificent spectacle of the ^ 

'D^etdeipated tb. b„.«icdgu of .1™. 

oroohecy, and others have supposed ih. t i i ..«* * ' » ' 
Ltigators brought home from their *»<*; 

of this constellation. In rercut tunes AUs.uidu . u 
Humboldt, and subsequently Oscar 

the question worthy of specml discusuon. A, a m- n > * 

fact there was no need to assume that an ‘ 
report from otherwise unknown vt.ya|rr- who had i 

drLn as far as Cape Verde or beyond; fut s,um anr-, , • 

Marco Polo had visited Java and Humatra. wn-ufr u 
an observant student of the heavens could not uu ^ 
the imposing spectacle of the Southern Cros.. Now wn«i 
Dante wrote the second part of his p.«:tu. ! oK u ,% ai 
never weary of recounting his adventurf ., iiad :u. .1 

in Venice, his native city, for twenty yeais, li v. uioe 
fore highly probable, at any rate, that in lo- 

four stars the poet had in mind the wondeitid .of .b! 
of which he had heard. It remains tmqur.tsotiab;.-, b -w 
ever, that here as elsewhere In- ha>. I'urn .0; .v.ir, a: 
meaning to actual phenomena, am! in tin. « it' ■•'o 
bolic meaning is the iiMBt profiiiiicrit# 

For the four stars arc taketi (ly him t«< iifaH we 
call the four moral or cardinal virtue*, Wtaban, juitt*.-, 
Temperance, and Fortitude. In the pf.tj'ic-,. *4 ti»f a-a ,»« 
these four morning star^ find their countr.jutt u« th'.rr 
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eveuing stars, which represent the three Christian or 
theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity.^ 

The spirits on the Mount of Purgatory likewise suffer 
torment; but it is now penance, not punishment. And 
the higher we ascend the more endurable the sufferings 
grow. The very climbing itself, which at first is toil¬ 
some and breathless, becomes painless, nay, pleasant, as 
when a ship is carried down stream by a favourable breeze. 
The guilt washed away by penance drips down from this 
mountain and gnaws its way into the bowels of the earth, 
there to swell the volume of the waters of Hell. 

At the summit of the mountain we find the Garden of 
Eden, depicted in glowing colours, after the scriptural 
account, with all manner of trees beautiful to look on, and 
good for food, with the breath of morning whispering 
among their branches and birds plying their art in varying 
melody. But it is not rain nor dew that fosters the growth 
of the trees and flowers of this garden. The moist ex¬ 
halations of earth and the dews which they deposit, 
the fury of storm and thunder, all these bear the character 
of change, for which there is no room in Paradise. 
Streams of living water springing up in Eden irrigate the 
garden. And as the breeze, following the motion of 
heaven, passes from East to West through the tree-tops 
and strikes the shrubs and grasses, it bears away their seeds, 
and strews them here and there over the face of the earth.^ 

^The smitten plant hath power to impregnate the breeze 
with its virtue, and the breeze as it circles scatters it around. And 
the rest of Earth, according as itself and its heaven makes it 
worthy, conceives and bears diverse growths of diverse virtues. 
Henceforth it should not seem a wonder, this being heard, should 
any plant take root there without visible seed.’ 

My respected hearers will perceive how the poet seems 
in these lines to have a premonition of the microscopic 

1 Purg.ymi. 89. 2 Purg. xxviii. 109. 
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fimgus spore, pollen, and infusorial germs, which play so 
prominent a part in the natural science of our day. 

Where then in this garden, with its beautiful trees full 
of pleasant, fruits, is man, for whom God planted it^ all i 
We have seen how Christ has reopened it to the spirits of 
the redeemed purified by penance j but their dwelling- 
place is no longer on earth, no, not even in the Earthly 
Paradise. They have lost their sins, and with them their 
material weight; and were they now to cling to earth, 
it would be as strange as if a living flame, instead of rising 
upwards, were to creep along the ground.^ The sinless 
souls are not retained even by the joys of the Earthly 
Paradise, but rise upwards to Heaven. 

But heaven, too, is an organised whole, with degrees 
and distinctions, according to the particular qualities for 
which each spirit was conspicuous. The seven grades of 
the punishment of Hell, 2 and the seven terraces of the mount 
of Purgatory, find their counterpart here in the spheres of 
the seven planets. A separate company of the blessed is 
assigned to each ; those who vowed themselves to God are 
in the chaste Moon; in Mercury are those who strove after 
intellectual perfection ; in Venus, those who were inflamed 
with heavenly love; in the Sun, the source of all light, the 
theologians who sank deep into the light of God; in Mars, 
those who fought for Christ; in Jupiter, the source of all 
justice according to the Ancients, the righteous rulers; and 
finally, the holy hermits in Saturn, who pursues his slow 
course far removed from the other planets.® 

The Greek astronomers had handed down the belief that 
since the Sun was far larger than the Earth, the shadow 
cast in space by the latter would taper to a point, and they 

2 Not reckoning the Virtuous Heathen and the Heretics, who stand 
in a sense outside the sevenfold ethical division of Hell and raise the 
total number of circles to nine.—E d. 

3 See Appendix.— Ed. 
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calculated that it would just reach to the sphere of Venus. 
Beyond Venus there is nothing but the pure light of heaven, 
but the memories and lighter blemishes of earth extend up 
to her orb. We spoke just now of errors, which, sinful 
though they are, yet bear witness to nobility of* soul. In 
the same way virtues, even while pleasing to God, may 
have some earthly alloy. The Moon is the symbol of 
chastity, but she is not spotless, and her inconstancy reveals 
itself in ceaseless change. So, too, the bride of Christ, 
instead of staking all on the preservation of her vow, 
may yield to external pressure. Yet if her will has but 
remained faithful, her weakness will not be imputed to 
her, and she will yet attain to bliss. The scholars, orators, 
and poets to whom Mercury is assigned are not free from 
the thirst for personal renown; and, again, spiritual love 
may be twin sister to her earthly counterpart. Thus these 
three planets represent lower degrees of blessedness, but all 
Heaven is Paradise, and the spirits in these spheres do not 
feel themselves less blessed because of their lower place. 
One of them answers the poet’s question on this very 
point: ^ 

^ Brother, the virtue of love quiets our will, for it makes us 
wish only for that we have, and feel no other thirst. Did we 
desire to be more aloft, our longings were at discord with His 
will who decrees we should be here. ... So that the way we 
rank from threshold to threshold through the realm, pleases all 
the realm even as its king, who draws our wills in his. And 
his will is our peace ; it is that sea to which all moves that it 
creates or that nature makes.’ 

The harmonies which strike the poet’s ear as soon as he 
has passed the sphere of fire do not arise, then, as Cicero 
once made his Scipio dream, from the rush of the planets 
through the ringing ether, but from the songs of praise 
raised by the blessed spirits, differing in the different 
heavens according to their gifts. 

1 Par, iii. 70, 


no 
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But while the planets are peopled now with blessed 
spirits, this could not have been so, according to the 
Church, either in heathen times or under the Old 
Covenant. Were they then nothing before the redemp¬ 
tion but soulless balls of fire? For the Christian poet 
could not offer his tribute of praise to the silent majesty 
with which Helios guided his golden chariot 5 and neither 
have I, let me confess it, ever been able to feel the lofty 
poetry which our own Schiller finds in the thought of a 
driver following the same road day in, day out, for one 
millennium after another, even though he had a golden 
chariot I 

In the conception of the Middle Ages, however, the stars 
were anything but soulless balls of fire. Aristotle himself 
had said that where motion was there must life be also, 
for only death is motionless. The most perfect form of 
movement, in that it is capable of endless continuance, 
is the circular motion exemplified in the movement of 
the heavens. Now the starry or highest heaven, by 
whose movement that of all the others is conditioned, is 
moved by a supernal Being proceeding from God, an 
Intelligence. Elsewhere Aristotle adopts the popular idea 
which named the planets after the Gods and assumed other 
beings, besides this supreme Intelligence, who ruled the 
special motions of the planets. The Neoplatonists, followed 
by the Arabians, expanded these suggestions, until finally 
the schoolmen of the thirteenth century worked them up 
into such a form as fitted them to become an organic part 
of the Christian conception of Heaven. 

The ‘Intelligences’ became ‘Angels,’ whose various 
hierarchies ruled the nine revolving heavens. The motions 
of these heavens are, as already indicated, manifold, but 
each movement is guided by one or more angels. The 
presiding spirits of the planets, however, perform their 
functions in a fashion widely difiering from that attri- 
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hutcti in heathen times tti the deities trmu whuin the 
planets tcKtk their names, Helius, in his {tnUlen chariot, 
turned hts I'.a/e earthwards, now on Clvmene, on Daphne, 
cir some tuher nyjuph, now cm the wide4vowe<i cattle of 
his friend Adttietus. 'riie jnoon-’jftKidess Diana let her 
eve rest tm the fair sleeper Kndymioti, while the warm- 
hloinled Venus now looked in the Firmament on Mars 
tu’ Mercury, and tiow smiled on Adonis, or descended to 
the }»roves ot‘ Ida, where the lonjdnit Anchise.s awaited 
her. 

Hut in the system of the tnedi.eviil Church the eyes of 
those who rule the stars are ever directed upwards, 'rite 
wlude beinit of the lei>ittns of anpels consists in losinj'thetu- 
selves iti <oid. Fhe t.tsk ot each otte is to apprehend God’s 
essence in his own spw'ial wav, timler the special aspect 
and itt the special dim tion indicated indie idtully to him. 
It is because of this apptrhen.ion that they hear the name 
of inS(iih/n.n. Hete, .is usual, the hoolmeti over-refine, 
and are met cojifidetit itt enhau .tivelv apptirtioiiiny the 
dirtVrent aspects tmdrt whic h fotd is ctuitemplaied by the 
hier.trchies and t hoii". «if amtel--., as el.ibor.ttet! bv the ittveti” 
tive ficulty t»f the .imient Chuich from the taint suitp.es- 
tions tif .Sctiptuie. 

Next tt* the F.tnpytean, which embiaces the wlutlc of 
creation and is it sett the ertv tulne.. of Gt»d, comes, as 
we saw above, ifte ttaiispatcnt crvstailtne heaven invisible 
iti the eye. It is the lirau-n of the Setapfttm, who we 
deepest of all the atierb. into the seitets of the Creator. 
And each of the ctinstitueni p.uts ttf tins heaven, each 
indwelling, sriaph, has .uch yeattitii;*; lowatd each point of 
the Fmpytean in ttthei wtd,, such hmy.inp to compre¬ 
hend the whole t*ein|» t»f God, that this heaven revtdves 
ceasele.sly uitder the taitttpy ttf the Itifthrst with it speed 
unapjtfoat hrd bv attv t»ther, t lunpleiin'* if. tevoiutioit in 
fimr ami-twenty hours, and sw'eepitty all the h»wcr heavens 
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with it. And it is this ante thirst tt, »h,,;l, 

cttnsns the motion of all the srltt®- '' 

in the schools: ‘By -tffnWm.f ■!« tnot.- 

the Heavens and the Pkmcts.' t » 

But while the eyes of the guuhng sptn^ .'I t t.< H.-.m-i;. 
are directed upward, the power of their k«..wled‘r >tr, 
all around them, and into the lower nphceh. Ilrnse :hr 
often-recurring image by which tiwv are syokm m} 4. 
Mirrors of God. The poet says in one place : 

‘He whose wisdom transcmdeth all. *1'' Jt'ai. ‘cd 

so gave them guides diat every part glmvi «p*.n vart woo 

even distribution ofics 


And elsewhere: ® 

^Tlie primal light which over r.i^ u |;/ “i 
nature) is received thereby in 4. fiwtiv 4*- < u^. -f 

the splendours to which It b rcvc^ihTl ^ wli^nrf 'i.-* v; * 
tion conforms to the act of apprrhcfiai ii, fhc ■ 

boils or is tepid in them divciwdy. ll.*h^44 i/ - ir *. .i’ a- ? 
breadth of the Ktenuil Wurili* yiimr: it iiifii uu 
many mirrors wherein ic breahs it.cli, / i - i* % 

as before/ 

This conception of the? Iravriilr bwlird, rii ts 
from above and raduitini^ and atiraifiin* brio-iii', ? 

than a spiritual version of NrwtoiiV Im of 
which the equilibrium and mouniirtit m| bri*. 
bodies depends/^ * These orders a!t fa/e ii|iw.oidf., .to 4 
work victoriously downwards tliat all afr .o-, ^ .di / ^ 

draw towards G(jd/ 

But this conception and rfllretH*ii of ilirir. ^ 
to spiritually apprehendiiif, and tlltiminonr*:. 
united with it, and with the reviilniinu th 
which it causes, is the radiation id .ioci m 

fluences even down to our Kanin l!tilli| 4it^l 

1 Iff. vii. 73 * ^ Pm\ i|4. * T,” j i. . * * - ' 
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decay follow uiu; another on earth in accordance with 
etertial laws. 'I'he elements combine into all the manifold 
forms of the three reaiiiis of N.iture. Hut the decree of 
perfection with which each individual creature comes into 
existence mul deve!o[)s lts«df dejH'mls u[ton the heavenly 
influences. Wfiile even tiu* most hivour.dde constellations 
are powerless to I'ive ;i hi 'her form to bad nunerial and 
unfit seed, yet even miWe seed e<nurs to iiauyjit under 
adverse stars. ‘The manifold combinations briiu|*ht alamt 
by tlie endless motions td the ftravetily sjdteres and the 
bodies thev sitpjHUf aie tfte rssetitia! condition of an 
orj^anised and orttatiic life j Utr nniformity iti the individuals 
would jnecludc it, l.ike these ehan;'in|<, influenees of the 
stars, which defy alt Inttnan ttitetfermce, are tfie wt»rkinp;s 
of I'oftune, whose wfiee! iiuv be likeiietl to tlw circles in 
which the planets roll,* 

■fii b!;e lu.iuit 0 !t.ei» h-.* •ndun.-.l lu i-arilih plciuiourt a 
j;'tu‘r,d .ubutu. to. a!i4 •,;’!! !■•, w dur fiur* to iMiij-.e tafld 

ui>ii- !>!<■--iitti;-! ijHtH »'• IhU,, tii.m .su' tl.ti. Hi aiiotlirr, 

bn in«l i ‘.‘-1 c OH i- <'! i'll' v.'i <t nui». on - (••IL h.uft 

■!Wa» , .Ulotfirt fdU.'lU'd) 'ili, ,01 t fii'( H it.* dffti ft • I'ntJ 

ir.ii*’d hi;.' I'l a ut tit tit. . . . I'fo. >* dn‘ ttito et ni 

Cduitt**;! |U !'* i5i' • tiT* ui(.( ti.ii'it* ii'i lUdi.f, btu fftve 

her wrouf.tufl'i tivu '•irnc' and lif e ; >tt, fSsji -it.- i; l-b .-.''d 

4ml ff-to-th ti-.« ihtrn»lt.t(H wills tft oiie. i pfioial »r^•.u^tr^r^ 

lioifi die o4i !«■ r ■.j*Si-in ,n»d. hi I, d alt t 

Now all these comfnit.ifion. of tlir rinumi • niidrr the in¬ 
fluences of the ,t.u%, l!ir'.r 'contnii-enctes,’ as tfie Sehooltncn 
called tfiem, vveie intendr*! .nni /m-u-.-M by timli but it is 
only indirtrily that ihrv /•» ..•<■./ tiom Ittm. The only thinjr 
that, in tfie por'ie-o of « leation, daily am! ftoutly ptm eeds 
imtuediaielv fioiu trod, r. the .Soul whii fi he biTathes info 
every ■•ineje thild befoir io, fittfh. ‘I'liis is why ail *I'on- 
tiit 'f’licie'.* .ire lir.tined to be ir.oUnl and to fall to jiireo. 
'They ate eiven ovci to i fianf.r, ♦icc.iy, .nid destruction, 

• iifj. n- 

» !-*• r n"'*sY 

uw:v.: , . .. -'Viiocy 
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But the human soul, which cnuinates frinu Gml iMt J 

J etcrU O. .he i,.ur«.y .h 

planets the poet’s guide says to him . 

disposed to a provided end^ even as.I ^ ^ 

wL thi. notV tk. l«m» tl.™ .« "'■ 4 ;"'; ' '■ ,4 

such effects as make not worb <d ar .'«t hua . • ^ . 
circling nature which is seal tu the murui wa-., pli t. ■ « 

fore it comes that Rsau parts Iron. I-u ..b ... ih- 4 . a . . i 

so base a father is S)uirinus b<.rn he ] 

begotten nature would ever make us path li«‘ « 
did not divine provision overrule. 

And in like manner he says elsewhere ' 

‘ Seldom does human goodness im.uw up tbi.mp,*. il, u. f- ; 

and this He wills who gives it, that trom Hon u na. a-.- . 


Are we then to believe in astrolu/ji ,t! (.u.dmii Ai 
the nature, the virtues, and the vke. ol <-Mh 
and his lot in life uncondithmally iiml hv fin- a. - ; u.u 

whose influence he came into the woihl’ l> > fh - ‘ -1 

sequences of our decisions sold iuo' df ft 

positions of the pknets ! ^ ^ 

This belief was widely htdd durini^ iIh'" 
and my hesircrs will remember liow Ioh-a, h 
itself j so long indeed that it Im many nhir ^ va ai 
modern forms of speeclu Daiiir rmjdiif;*4!a 
tradicts it: 


‘Ye mortals refer sdl caii'*ei m !!r.iv ti, i 'n.* n a 
all with it of necessity. If it werr ‘m, Ir .* b'^ ir^ ■» -1 -1 

not exist, and there would be no iit .’■Aij .04 s 

^ Fitr, viii. 970 vS, itiid U 7 I i"i 
Purg. viL 121 , P'A 4 . A ’ 
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good and misery for evil. The heaven does give rise to impulses 
within you—I say not all of them, but if I did say all, yet liglxt 
is given you for goodness and for wickedness, and free will, which 
if it endure the toil in its first conflicts with the heaven then if it 
be well nurtured conquers all. To Greater Power and to Better 
Nature ye lie in free subjection, and that it is which doth create 
in you the mind o’er which the heaven hath not charge. Where¬ 
fore if the present world goes off the track, in you lieth the cause 5 
in you it must be sought.’ 

We have seen the Intelligences moving the nine heavens 
and thereby bringing their influence to bear on the destinies 
of earth. Are they then confined each to his special 
heaven as an actual dwelling-place ?—We must answer 
this question in the negative. Each angel enjoys, in the 
Empyrean, the immediate presence and sight of God, and 
it is only the forces radiating from him and from his 
apprehension of God which are reflected in the stars. Nor 
is it otherwise with the souls of the blessed. The Heaven 
of highest light is the true home of all, all are permitted to 
gaze on the face of God, only the measure of sight is 
determined by their capacity and deserts, and the heaven 
to which they are, so to speak, outwardly assigned,^ is a 
symbol of this measure. 

And thus, spiritually and ultimately, the whole of this 
cosmography comes to be, as it were, reversed. We have 
been depicting the whole God-filled heaven, wherein is his 
city and his lofty throne, as the outermost, embracing all 
the others. But again, God is the sole kernel of the 
Universe, round which the whole creation must revolve in 
a widening series of circles. God, says one of the School¬ 
men, is indeed a circle 5 but a circle whose centre is every¬ 
where and its bounding circumference nowhere. Thus, if 
we picture the heaven of God as stretching beyond all 
conceivable extension, yet may God equally be conceived 

1 And apparently assigned only on the special occasion when they 
come to meet Dante and his guide, Par. iv. 28 sq. —Ed. 
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, -1 - j- v:kU unit the uuuhclu.uu-al jtuiul 

as the absolute y 'J' jj pet cicpictN this in- 

which occupies no space at all. S ^ ^ 

verted conception, if we may so » t 

■A point!»«tktt ...Kdont jig. -.‘"j 

„McU. U.nodm».»ooi' « , 

And whichever star stun. • with it-u. I’riiliAti' '' 

a moon compared with ,h.it frinti !.n' uh-u ti..* 

so close as Halo seems to i u 4 r.t,»v. - ...and 

sustaining moisture ^ ^ ii liiJ 

the point a fire-circle_ whirled . > 

motion which most svvifttstgms^ U ^ ^ 

another girt around that by‘'J ™ n 4 i..wi-i 

by a fifth the fourth, then ly •_ • . >_ or-i',■ .ns 

the seventh, already spread so wide that 1 _ 

nlcte had been too strait to hold t. A.Hl » 

Sd »d ..a « »..td««». 1 .^ 

’twas more distant from the l.., ,, i,.. { di,',«»{ . I 

most clear from which the pure spark w.i. M.f ••!■.«« ■ 
because it plunged the deepest in the u»ti. the. 

Thus wc have followed the poet ... tm l Arr... .ui i h.ur. 
I hope, returned unharmed to the point wheoM- « .u.u- 4 . 

I meL to your own wcU-pruumlrd vonu.prnn, ot <b. ^ .■ 
struction of the Universe. For out List vf.MH lU- .n-. i.-n . 
alien from the teaching of Copernicus _ a vru.m, mu mur.-d 
of the planets themselves, bui the hpmu tluj 
circling around the Sun, only i«t the pime « th."^ plf- -U 
Sun the poet ha.s placed ‘the Sun ot the .inttrl-., tt<>.. 


I Pm\ xicvitL 












V.—'nil', F/rHICAL SYSTKMS OF I'HF, 
INFi'-RNO AND 'rilF, PURGA'l'CRIO 

y \tnfe’Foru'huny,<'ft, vt)l. ii. jip. ( 1879 ).] 

I. ANAI,(K>IB.S IN TIIK CONroRMATION OF HKLI, 
AND t'UROATORV 

We have only t<> coiiijKirc thfdia|»r.mu«atic representation!* 
of Dante’s Hell aiul lHir^t‘itt»ry which have accompanied 
so many of the editions of the f.'YWirtfy since the time of 
Danielloof Lwcea (iSOH), in order to rccofinise a certain 
similarity in the ronft»rnuuion of the two realms. 'I'hc 
cone of Prrrpatory corresponds t«» the funnel of Hell, so 
that if we inverted the tiirmrt we eouhl, as it were, drop 
it into the latter us into a rmiphly tittitij', sheath.* 

The futtnel ir. t*t emnsr widest at the fttjt, and contracts 
downwards tuwaids the tenfieot the Karth, that is,accord. 
m Dante’s Chismu;*t.iphv, the »entre tit the Universe j 
while the e*me diminishes npw.nds in eonfr.u-iim>; circles 
from iw hro,itl ha-ii*.. Thus the estieme, hoth ot evil ;md 
of good, is re.uhetl at the nattowest point, at the conduit of 
the funnel below, .ttrd the snimnit ot the nionntain above. 
As the burden ot sin diavvs .town the puiltv* fovvatd-. the 
Author ot Kvil, fnted at the verv bottom ol Hell, .rs to its 
natural gtial,” so the iepe«i.inf wmis ail seek the Inttv 
heightH <d the Karthlv Pai.tdtse, w-hete, theit evps.uinn 
enmpleted, they regain the ■anlessnes'. lortrsie*! hv tlte tirst 
pareiu;i, 'The forest ot m which Dante unwittmeU 

loses himselt' wherr he wander» from the true path, i. the 
entrance to Hell. The SItvmc torest,drn« and hvmg' 

‘ Cf./n/: rn.r»4. ’ hg si«n, m , /’.<«- > .is, ,«• 

m 
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(xxviii. 2), at the summit of Mount Purgatory, in which 
the soul is finally cleared from all the stains of sin, may be 
looked on as the vestibule to the Heavenly Paradise, to 
which the soul rises with the full consciousness of returning 
salvation. As in the Purgatorio, so in the first canto of 
the Inferno, the poet strives to ascend a mountain to attain 
to the knowledge of God, but in the one case his own 
powers are insufficient to enable him to climb the fair hill, 
smiling in the rays of the morning sun, ‘which is the 
beginning and the cause of every joy’; and in the other 
case the divine aid and the completion of his penitential 
pilgrimage bring him, without effort at last (and again at 
break of day ^), to the summit of the mountain where as 
Beatrice tells humanity is blessed. 

The ferryman of Hell, Charon, bears the lost souls in 
his boat across the Acheron, while in a bark guided by 
an angel the souls destined for the bliss of Heaven cross 
the wide seas from the Tiber’s mouth to the strand of 
Mount Purgatory. Outside the proper circles of either 
realm are spirits standing in a peculiar relation to the true 
denizens. Before we reach the damned inmates of Hell 
we come upon the Trimmers, Celestine v. and his host of 
associates,^ who are never to be admitted into Hell; and 
before we reach the souls in their purgation on the mount, 

we encounter the Procrastinators, Belacqua® and the rest, 

who may not yet join them. The verdant lea of Lirnbo, 
with its Poets, Heroes, and Sages, whose earthly fire illu¬ 
minates ‘a hemisphere of darkness,’^ corresponds to the 
fragrant vale, covered with grasses and fairest flowers, in 
which the great ones of the earth ® who allowed themselves 
to be drawn away by earthly cares from the thought of their 
soul’s welfare, now sojourn in the starry light shed by the 
three Christian virtues.® In Hell the Demons guard the 

1 ?urg. xxviii. 1 6 . 2 Inf. iH. 59 ^ Purg. iy- no. 

4 Inf. iv. 69. ^ Furg. vii. 7 S- ® Furg. viii. 89. 
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gate of the city of Dis,i and in Purgatory we have the 
corresponding picture of the Gate of Heaven, ‘ St. Peter s 
Gate,’2 through which the angelic doorkeeper invites the 
souls ready for purification to enter.® 

Again, the order in which the sins follow each other in 
the economy of Hell and Purgatory is identical, at any rate 
as far as the first steps are concerned. The uppermost 
circle of Hell, Le. the one next to the Limbo, holds the 
gp£j-j^g have sinned against the seventh commandment. 
In the same way the redeemed purify themselves from the 
like sin in the uppermost circle, that nearest to the recovered 
sinlessness of the Earthly Paradise. Sexual aberration is 
that sin into which noble souls are the most easily be¬ 
trayed, for it is next-door neighbour to love, the source of 
all the’noblest emotions* The second circle embraces the 
gluttonous, those who have used the indispensable means of 
life in excess, or have elevated them, through degenerate 
refinements, into an end in themselves. Next follow, in 
both realms, those who have failed to hold the true mean 
in their use of the riches falling to their share, the 
Avaricious and Prodigal in one and the same circle. In 
Hell the circle of the wrathful is the next below, and with 
them are those ‘ who bore the sluggish fumes within.’ In 
Purgatory, on the other hand, the slothful are interpolated 
in the fourth circle from above, before we find the wrath¬ 
ful® in the fifth.® 


II. DIVERGENCIES 

From this point, however, the correspondence in the 
systems of Hell and Purgatory ceases. 

In Hell, the City of Dis in which the sins arising from 
Malice of every sort are punished, lies below the circle of 

1 Inf. viii. 82. ® M- i- i 34 - . ^ ix- 7^- 

^ 'PvtT^* xvii* 103* ^ Cf. tliG ISiSt section of tnis ess 3 .yj p« 

6 A tabular presentment of the two systems compared with each 
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the Wrathful. First we find the Heretics, then tollow 
the Violent, falling into three divisions to 

whether this violence was exercised ag.an»st others n-nmHt 
themselves, or against God and Nature. I he eighth circle 
of Hell contains the Fraudulent in ten pits, ami then 
comes the final circle of the Treacherous, subdivuied mt*, 

four sections. t .1. 

In Purgatory, on the other hand, we have only the 

Envious and the Proud below the circle ot the Wr-ithHil. 

This comparison further shows us that the scveii r irdcs 
of Purgatory correspond exactly to the seven deadk siiis oi 
the Catholic Church, whereas there arc no eirvks m Hdl 
set apart for the punishment of Pride and hmy ; and hum^ 
whether really omitted or not, at any rate appears to he sti. 

On the other hand there is no place assignrti in I nig.i" 
tory for all the elaborately classified sins of the tinir liiwr:u 
circles of Hell. 

Dr. Paur may well express his amwcmeiit ^ * thM aliiWHt 
all exponents of the DiviM aiicieiic lUiHleiii,, 

seem to have entered upon a conspiracy of iinhriikrii Mkmx 

other may facilitate the Htiidy ut tldk and the 

Ed. 


Special to Hell. 

Neutrals \ 
cf. Ptir g. 4 
Heathen \ 


COMMim T« 


fAv^rkhnii-*aiul 


Sricmt* ttt 


, * f II4I < 


Heretics__6 

Violent J 

Fraudulent \ B 
Treachcrouii \ 9 ^ 


1 In Herrig’s Arc km fur die dUuL «/. nm* %nmm, |i« ir| 

(1S65), ^ Dmt$'s Sundmsystm." 
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with regard to the entirely different systems by which the 
sins arc classified in the eleventh canto eff the Infirm and 
the scvcntctniith of the Pnrgaterk^^ :md Abcgg adds ; ^ It 
may he ijuestioned whether there is any real contradiction* 
if there were^ it w<HiUl provide a tine field For the exercise 
of the itigcnuity of Dante scholars* For of course they 
would declare it was only apparent, all the same, and 
would priicecil to explain it away* They would never 
he content to accept and acquiesce in it as an oversight of 
the poet’s? 


Ill, ATTEMPTED EXPLANATIO^NS 

1* If %pn:itii pliiY in Miil assigm^ io Priik nmi Envy 

Several actcnipts have been made to ewercome the 
difliciiky of there being no divisiem of Hell set apart for 
the prouil or the* ciiviouH, by proving that there is, after all, 
ii place ifulirccily assigned to thenu By some, Virgil’s 
Wiirds til Capaiiciis, who is huffering for blasphemy? ‘O 
Capaiicit^, rVti that thy pride remains uncrusluxi is thy most 
penalty? arc cakrii to rdiow that Pride, as welt as Blasphemy, 
is puiiKiird in itir third hek of the seventh circle of HdL 
boitic agaift deduce from Virgifs denunciation of the 
passionate Filippo Argeiiii and others his likes? that in 
the fifth riiitc not only the wrathful ami sluggish but 
the proud toil arc piiiiFlicd ; and having |»ot so far they gra¬ 
tuitously add flic ciiviouH* Dariiello mendonH this theory, 
but rcjccH iu Aiiiotig imidern writers, I'ommaseo 
adopted tl in iHjy, and both F<irtunato Lanci^and Isid* 

I Hrr y.iisrki, JfttihSffi !hmir ikiriihhijk 
« t!U Ptiiiiffipf, p|n eg*, or/. L|/; »iv. fo* 

kf/, vttn *|lt, III ttir WMtId hr w.n ii lu.iii pridff atitl 41^, ^ ILiw 
tuMif tm raifli Iwt flirtii iiiiKttfy ktti|r. wft«j diatl hr hm* likr 
Iti Iiiiir, lr 40 t*K a Itidruiw itilawy lirlitiid tlinti/ ihatiparr ahi fix 
iiix.tiirv. Ifliirrtrti hy hrlitii foiiti titr «i|ilrr <‘iiitunrnUiUa/s aiat favrii ia 
ilir ibtif4 til ihr Jmmmft |Hil»tthrd by litm, p|s 5 m, 50 

i)/ i/iriOili nv rr/gii M ik /#.# E<»iiia, *^55, p* 
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del Lungo 1 have declared in favour of it. I he eiivKuis 
according to Land’s particular theory, are those who he 
smothered in the slime of the Styx ‘bearmn the sullen 
fumes within them,’“ while Del Lungu ideru.hcs rhe.n 
with the ‘miry folk’ who fall upon hlippo Ardent, to 
‘trounce’him.* 

Against both these scholars it may he ursiwi that aceuol- 
ing to them the two sins which appear in l’ur‘;.Uor\ as the 
most grievous of all, being expiated at the bottu.u ot the 
mountain, would in Hell only be mentiomal in passunt,and 
without so much as a reference to a sin|rlf sinner sutler 
ing punishment expressly for them. The whole etieie 
(in which pride and envy could only claim a ijuariet share 
each) is despatched in eighty-five lines, while in l*«i|Vit.«y 
not less than five whole cantos arc devoted lit tlie I'totid 
and the Envious. And this too thout-h Ciacio* and 
Brunette Latini® name pride ami eiivv in 
with greed as the chief sins nf Flnrtmct^ ami S.iiaii*** 

fall is attributed to envy*’ as well an pride/' 


2, What Circles a/Pur^iUmy emre^lmJ I* /‘J/ 
last Cirelis af fieli T 

Still less have the exponents of Ihiilr trouhird tltrm 
selves with the question how it anms itut wr Ihmi 
in Purgatory of all the host of sim drali with in ihr* Ini 
twenty-five cantos of the hfirmh Wc fiml in itnr^r 
eighteen (nay, on a more careful impertioii v<iir4i!ri aid v tm »i r 
than twenty) separate classes of siii, with \rjwran- 
ments attached to them j and oiily iit the 4if « 4 ir *4 4 !! 
these classes docs there appear to hr m} awdm (.ifoi ilmf 

1 In the Nuo^m h\n\ 1870 ^*** P* 

2 Inj. vii. 123 j cf the last Hction «t |» *-i 

^ Inf* viii. 58, !«/, I'I, :*f|, 

® Inf XV. 68 j c£ xvi. 74. ^ hi/, t. iii* ttnl fur, $», 111|. 

^ Inf vii, 12 and P#r. xxix. 55. 
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only by a somewhat strained refinement) why there should 
be no one on the Momusiin tnirginn himself of the sin in 
questkm. 'The exception is this. In the thirty-third canto 
of the /«Ar« s‘ Alhei ipo de’ Mattfredi, who is (lunished in tlu^ 
last division of Hell but one, I’toletn.ea, as a traitor to friends 
receiving his hospitalitv, tells the p.H*f that the st.uls ,.f those 
ipiilty •>( this iortti ot' tre.ichery fall tt» the deejwst chasm of 
Hell .It the very moment in which the deed is committed, 
while a devil takes {«>'isession of thcii lunfies, asnl conducts 
them as tluHij'Ji liviii|; ntitil the time »»l their appointed 
end. 'Fhis dat iny fit turn then exelmics the pttssibility of 
such souls ctmtpfviny with the essential ctmdiiion ut‘ access 
tt» the Mitunt of Furyaloiy In repentini' t.f their sitis while 
still livinp «.n earth. It seetns but hynical then that there 
should be no i>!ace flu such in Pui yatoiv, 

It mi.e.ht appeal that the same an-umeiu would hold in 
the e,tse of suicide-., fnit expetiemr shows th.u there is 
often time enotiy.h for ieprnt.itHe between the .ict itself 
and the etu! that supervenes. 

As for the te-.f, It i. impKc.iWe to ,re why a imiier, 
a ^tidse eoiuei, a srdneet, t,j a tlijrf should not he ad- 
mitfed to puiiMtion ii hr had leprnf.-.i .,t hi-, sin white 
still alive. In fait th.-ie i. no ta» k of doe. t testimotiy 
that he would li.ue fit-rn .0 .idimtied, titouyh it i-, a 
marked chaia. feu ■.to of the m Ib-il tint when once 

iheie thev true no feehti," of pemtrinr. Vtiyd spe.tk^ of 
the soothsay 114* -.hoem.ikrt A'ldentr,''* who woidd now wish 
he li.iil kept (lose to fir. 4wf ,tn«t fralhei, fuit n;rs ton late,* 
If then he li.ni teco-.fir.r.l th.- ■.mfnhifo of hi-, fraudnlrut 
ptophesviiiy. dmm;. hr. hfetmie, he would mu luvr fallen 
to the tomtit pit of the rr,dlth latlr of Hell, but would 
have I'leen admitted to p»nyafs>>n, tJmdoof ,\bijitefrltio 
admits tfiat fiis tlerds wcie those of thv tm, mu of the lion, 
atui that he was skilled mi verv /.‘tnlr andiseiy ftiilden w.ty 
‘ ha.*”. i.‘> Ml " hf. »* ,t,j. 
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so that his fame had reached the end of earth, llicrefore if 
he died impenitent he must inevitably find a place in one of 
the pits of the eighth circle. But he goes on to tell 
when growing old, he repented of that which had hitherto 
been his pride, and did penance humbly for his sins. And 
he continues,^ ‘ Ah, wretched me ! and it would have 
availed me.* His former frauds then would not have 
excluded him from reaching Purgatory, and ultimately 
Paradise. It is only because of a later, unre{KiKccl, sin that 
Dante finds him in Hell. 

3 . Paur^s and Megg^s expknatim of th appmmt 
Contradktm^ 

PauFs solution of this problem, although not perfectly 
clear in all points, at any rate goes much deeper siiiil 
approaches the truth much more nearly than the atieniptci! 
solutions of the other problem which wc recorded a few 
pages back: 

*We might take the non-appearance of the Violeiir, the 
Fraudulent, and the Treacherous in Purgauiry an ififctidrtt to 
sharpen the contrast between crimes springing from 
and crimes springing from inclination to what h in itwlf (fi ; 
but it seems better to suppose that **malictoiir* 
already included under 'Tride** and “ Envyd’ I'o the VlithUMi 
consciousness the seven deadly sins arc the pmlilit' parciifi of 
all other possible faults and sins, and, specifically, each tif ihe twi* 
deadly sins m question is alternately regarded by ihr Ccai hiiig 
of the Church as the original incentive to all evil/ 

As the outcome of his investigation, Paur declares: ‘‘Thu^ 
the analogies between the contents of the Inimu am! ifir 
Purgatorio develop all along the line, 'fhtt a|i|iarcfti 
discrepancies melt away and every difficulty yictik tn an 
auentive examination.* But almost immediately alirr he 
himself adds: ^ The profoundcst of all ptxjtic thinkers Ini'* *1 
^ Injl xxvii, 84. 
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right tn avmami that wv -.h.niltl jutlg.i; hi*. crf;iiit>» n<>t by 
the g;ttigf *.t thf .irviittaiv tii!*’ .uut wjiiiirc <»{' iiKTh.uiic,il 
thinkiijg, but by* gruiitii!,,* it thr trmium .if a livim* urgtiti- 
Kut aiu! ItMtiiin * cm iin'Migurati* uur mvvh tiutught with 
it.' Ati.i rba-wbri’f, Mtm'f tur a!!, the atMttd.tiuuritt nf 
the hi;.'ji-tM;ui<i <»t’ !.m,h' i-. ati ev.futi.d pait nt Dame’s 
metiuni. He luu-- f.i hu'.A hi-, tnvti way hv -.iae'-gaths, 
iivvr tiu* rocks attri t!»!o«.;h itn* timirs 

AfH',*g,‘ who a.togr. Ram’s gr»u-tal view, tit.!kes the 
bilhrwitt;*, ttUf ami remaii ; 

‘When H‘ riinr*. i*t osiuts. air,.n, .<•(! a.b.ja ,i .hiS, 

It! r.tKnn.; .-f r*f • tsuac ..Shm, .„ ! nieov-- ,•* ih.- ,m 
to be r.-|*<-nf.i 40,i i-, .in. (u.ia 

Cfini- ();!.!..•( U1».* Uo* Mi'* rM-tt. , 4 !i I !it.< e 

if.esnbSimt ea. a .'i,,-. i,,.,'. m!S mi.!,-i !rsi. 1-a, , ,h H'l u.* 

I an itn 4 ui • uio. .ni< j-i ;ji m aii.! !■< I',.nil, 

will. Si W" i »;4 n“t atl-- r .m .,r md'.,. .),( I ,m, »«' 

the m.lM, w!( u e JaS.'. m' > Mo S14.1 i .r rso-ia t’-i, •,'* 

At the vitm-tune Ab,*.-;.. ,t!,>ort'. JmnvH <,» !„■ 1,-4 i,„,, 
ttiH-alln! Mr mi.-u m . a- lo ei_i-tn. .j.-hi t,-. m 
the artiiu! itMir o! i!i,* t flv.,»!'-.i t.-m. t Ifrli ,Mni Ibn .4 
tory. Wemv,-;’ wu!» wImw hr 4 )„ Mr;, oi.t.mrr, 

says: 

* A '■ afrial *.i ji'h. ,.t iv i . ..‘i i' ■.. ^ ?s. 

riitrf,,;-!!. t * a If ^, ..j,, , 

ihimitui.' ii, .mi Ml. . y,;.,,.'- '^.9 i c.. [ . j,.j. ,4 

H-'l! . 1 ( 1 .! riti* . (.'.r-;;. b > m.»’ ,. • n.i Hm.*-, 

iH..b-r.! there 4,; i ^ 1} 

g.trt ii iar jti.ne ti mm r'»-.S hn- uu tin 

(!ub-j.ri,,!uir j.-rji-uaSit'. t. .lUj. i i; ... -4,,,. ■, . 

lo.R !(!>»-•> .(.h.S u« . v ..o ! ; . .,S i j. 4.^,! 

• li..u.it, ).!i.L,:,. 5 .!a., •;.*}; -.",h ■> i, c,,,, jj _ 

•'tlwi 0 '' S' .■ I, .• 

whil-' (hi»r u tt41 »«!-», '!*V Iti.r 5 t*.,,,..*.. 4.;, , 

{<n" 5 < n»aiMii ut tlv t **4..,; m.io; 4"i „ . i,../. , 

‘ M*"*!-;.;. !-•, j* ; i i 

« -Vo I'a #..• as t 3 .... 1..4 I . . m . , . j 
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and thereanent tie Church had laid down definite doctrines, 
whereas she laid down little else, with respect to Hell, than 
that the punishments were eternal.’ 

Abegg adds in this connection; i 

‘When tradition or the doctrine of the Church affords Dante 
definite material, he uses it. The categories of sin, especially as 
regards the mortal sins, are determined after Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen ; but the grouping of the various special sins under 
one or the other head is frequently peculiar to the poet when¬ 
ever he has a free hand. And it is here that the influence of his 
political views may be traced, as when he places treachery below 
violence, as the worser sin, specifically including treachery 
against the Empire.’ 


IV. THE TWO SCHEMES 

Virgil and Dante rest directly after they have left the 
circle of the wrathful in Purgatory j and it is almost the 
same in Hell; only here the conflict at the gate of the city 
of Dis, and the passage through the circle of Heretics, in¬ 
tervene between the circle of the wrathful and the pause 
in the journey of the poets. In Purgatory they rest 
because the fall of night hinders their progress, in Hell 
they pause, that Dante may accustom himself to the 
horrible stench that rises from the deeper pit. In either 
case he prays his guide to fill the time of rest with edifying 
discourse. In Hell he says,® ‘ Find thee some compensa¬ 
tion, that the time pass not, lost, away,’ and on the Mount 
of Purgatory,® ‘ Though our feet are stayed, let thy dis¬ 
course not stay.’ In either case Virgil expounds the 
divisions under which sins are pimished or expunged. The 
first point that strikes us is that in Purgatory Dante quotes 
no authority to show the greater culpability of Anger, 
Envy, and Pride, but rests it entirely on the sinful per- 

1 Op. at. p. Z40. _ ® Inf. xi. 13 sq. 

2 Furg, xvii. 84. 
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tif line intu Kn-c nfour m'iithhinii’s ill; while in 
Hell hf reters twite ux AiKttnie uint nmr m (Jeiusis. It 
is ntit cni'tfi't tn expliin ilm n'. iiwiiine. the (liticreiice 
Ix-twefti a tluittian atnl .i llcathrti ati.ilv»i%, hut it" such 
a tiEtiiu'tiun 4 i«l r\j%t it wtmW fiml it; ju-uifu ation in thr 
hu't that nnlv the h.ijUi/r»l e.in eiitrf the craltn «»{' Fur. 
•tunny, while the whule nt heuihnuhutt (•. itwhnieil in 
Hell. 

V. uusnti't.jh. rjtttia tuttj* tMVisioN* or 

I he iilr.t that the rthirul le-strm «*t Hell .h ri|«nint!e*! 
by Vir ->1 *'••.{', Atiitnih-*'. truvliiu,*, thtueth wi.le 

-im-Utl, iN eifiMiruir.. ritr well .it' ihr 

Ni,,.»««* heat! Fthi. n. wIih ?» Datitr (ricr.,- iifv'ohvt 
ituHulh- wj.ni/, a.»».!!-, j,*, 4-, i,j 

ihnv kiml’., whr<(.e. ui-!v fw.» niu'n Auv.tmt. au- i'.t.etus a/! 
in Dante'*. He!!, .tn 4 tlir 'lo.nnl i. '.ijiais., !.l-;4 
uftet the snr.,-A-nt ul .v Afv/,.- jMoh. oannii'./ 

!H>t nt Aiisnnl/, 

It it tin! U4*ii a!)*j Ot '!i h.k. ji.-jt si;.,- 

M'heine .«j i.tim.iir.tj.-a! Jis.i,'' *;•«/ ,ji* D;,, i,? 

rcleieniet.t the -o,*/,!!!?/, !h..{ h-, e.. >kr * Iifn...* 

in «r|ily t.j DuJtfe't i|-s< -i. *;t ah, ih- * .ui, ,4 .,j,* 

(punijheii at a Hiastej .»t t,i. < ;*) ih/ iij.j.,-; 14,, S.,-v 4., 

nut hill! a j 4 at / iu lij/ . £/.!' J ii, *, , <. 

fault". «h(r ty 4*}<a.f44 , siu i... ; .isr w.v^fU 

|iutti".hcit than tho-/ <i; no,i', s , 11.,^ s, . .,ajv;rfi- 

tlic tjuotututn, Vo.ol h.t. s/ r/. ; /;,■ .V./,i :i,u 4 \ hi..-, 

i)f evil iltnnji, thw «,i ‘sna.i ;.sit!s .ha/v,' , *#*.>«.„! f,t... *!.».« 
O liMwevet t.nri,it»j t.i Da.i*--'''! e. .Jr.ji. 

1 he Dante D'ltiniteut'.tar ■ .t-i '.-"as* i<'i f;//. v;,/.-;.'/ ,/n' 

* < a, I*..an4!j,», J., Si • s , 

* /*;' ' ‘;!i < 1 ) 0*1 • V,.-- ; , , , , 
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<matta kstklitad»' in almost every o»' Hrll 

diligently as for envy and pride but all m vain. It n 
trufthat there are souls who have w alien »« 

dominion of their bosom sins, whatever then natnie. O n 
they have lost their power of ti.eni .oui ne 

beneath them like brute beasts with no tree w.n « !t u> 
them. If we take the Minotaur as the syin.s.i mi the 
murderers and plunderers that immeduitelv JoIImw m. thr 
seventh circle, we may restard sii. a- 
them among such bestial souls; also the H..du !.>»■. tou-ie,. 
according to xxiv. 125, ami the sodnmitvs w 

Fur^.xxvi. 84,1 wonld come umler the -mir .K.. n. u. 
But nowhere is there a separate divwt.n ot a - ., --.r.l 

to them, and we could hardly e.o bntbr. f-w 

Dante’s thought than by suppostiiir, with \Vr ,ti-,.,? slsr 
whole circle of the ‘Violent’ iud ‘ bv thru =0; 
entirely forfeited those gifts which .!i'.titv-tti 4 ) tu-s fi-nu 

animals.’ This of Pier tlelle Vif-uc, .tmi .a ih-.v’ •« -Mhi 

ones,’ Guido Guerra, Te-ythiaio ,«i.! .a-,-, 

whom the poet had so eagerly impiiira ti. ' ^ » 

The only point of referring to .Vict-ah-'i hih:. •, 
is to unfold the contrast between >.ins ot .?«. <>• s j. 
sins of malice, which Cicero dues not -n t;. - 

passage of the Ik Offidis. The .»•, r en li.- 

Physics and from Gemsh have no Iwatmc oa th- ...i,.! 
fication of sins in general, ami only srr.r i.-s . ■... woj.t 
sophistical proof that usury is a torm at v.olvta- 
God. 


VI. DANTES KUNDAMi'.NTA!. riUfirjJ'l., 
PUNISHMBNT* 


Abegg has rightly pointed out that if - o' '.eru: 
principle guiding both retribution .imt rvpati.aj s in. 

^ C£ p. ao3,note i. M’l |' ."/-.in/.4, ^ 4. - 
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next world is, as we are told in the Paradm^ for ‘ the void 
made by sin to be filled up, just sufferings making good 
evil delight.’ In Hell this is done to satisfy the demands 
of justice, in Purgatory as the one means of cleansing the 
soul from sin. In juridical language, the punishment of 
tile damned is exclusively penal, the penance of the souls 
seeking purification remedial. But even in the case of penal 
sentence, when passed on a mortal sinner, the desire to raise 
Ills ^ moral condition must always influence the manner in 
which the sentence is carried out j 2 whereas no such con- 
^erations apply to the sinner who goes unrepentant to 
■fJell; and his punishment can only be retributive. The 
penal codes of earth and hell are however analogous in taking 
note of deeds only, and not of guilty thoughts which have 
resulted in no overt acts. On the other hand, when there 
has been an overt act, the essential significance of the deed 
Itself receives a terrible emphasis from the fact that, in 
principle at least, the punishments of Dante’s Hell consist, 
in the unceasing continuance of the sinful activity itself 
now transformed to torment.^ It is the act then which is 
punished, not the sinful motives that prompted it. Cain 
was impelled to fratricide by envy, but it is for fratricide 
not for envy, that he is banished to the deepest chasm of 
flell.* Capaneus sinned from presumption and pride, but 
his punishment is for blasphemy.® It was envy and pride 
alike that impelled Satan to revolt against his Creator,® but 
the heaviest of all the punishments of Hell is laid on him 
for treachery against his highest benefactor. Minos, the 
judge of the damned, looks at the motives prompting the 
action only as an earthly judge would do, in order to satisfy 
himself as to the personal responsibility of the sinner for his 

^ vii. 83. 


2 

3 
6 


P* 208, note 34, and p. 226. 
Introduction to my translation of the 
Purg. xiv. 133. 

See above, p. 122, notes 6 and 7. 


Divine Comedy, p. 12, 

® Inf, xiv. 63, 69, 


I 
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crime, or to discover under which category the crime 
comes. 

When the poet, in his general classification of sin, says : ^ 
< Injury is the aim of all malice, that earns hatred in 
heaven, and every such aim works folk affliction either by 
force or fraud,’ he implies that the sinful desire to break 
one of the commandments, so long as through lack of 
courage or opportunity it remains unaccomplished, is not 
punished in Hell ; ^ and it is only when by force or fraud 
the sinner has attained his unlawful goal, or at least done 
all in his power to attain it, that he receives the punish¬ 
ment. 

Now Pride, Envy, and we may add Sluggishness, are 
sinful propensities. They carry with them the seed of the 
most varied sinful deeds, but we cannot say that to be proud 
or envious is in itself an action aiming at an unrighteous 
object, and attaining it by fraud or violence. However 
unreasonably a man may secretly over-estimate his own 
powers, however enviously he may look on his neighbour’s 
good fortune, this will not in itself qualify him for a place 
in Dante’s Hell. But if, in order to gain a position held 
by one worthier than himself, he has slandered him before 
the authorities, he belongs to the ninth pit of the eighth 
circle; or if through envy he has devastated the coveted 
possession of his neighbour, the first belt of the seventh 
circle claims him. 

In Dante’s scheme there would be no inhabitants for a 
circle specially set apart for the proud or the envious. 

vri. Dante’s fundamental principle of 

EXPIATION 

The case is very different when we come to the souls on 
the slopes of the Mount of Purgatory. For the damned, 

1 Inf, xi. 22, 2 Abegg, op. cit.^ p. 19^. 
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HeJI h« nothing to offer (heyond their own obduracy D 
except the {nuiishincnt <*f physical torment. Hut in Pur 
puny, physicul pain is only <nie of many influences 
brought to bear «.n the penitent. Some „f the pemances 
as that of the sixth circle, can hardly be regarded as physical 
pam at all, and everywhere the souls ttre conscious of bciiiF 
chastened fi.r their own gttod, so that pain itself is felt as a 
hkpinit.s And supplemcttfinft this there are other aids tir 
holiness in eaeli circle <.f the moutit ; here the bas-reliefs 
carved on the upright wall, there the htrnw gtaven on the 
grounti, «,r the smmnons sowiidin|. thrott|.h the air t.r 
the .nvolu„t.irv picture, rkittg. in the idwntasy, at! shovvim. 
the nnsery .u tsing from the sit. which is to be expiated iii 
that circle, that the soul , nuv tom fiom it,‘* or poiniine to 
the blessi«|.; suis.ng foun the virtue ttegletted, and winning 
the souls to a l.m- ot jt.‘ At.d fin.ttlv, the purified soi.t 
leauTs each circle, it fiear. .* voice teittmg the beatitmlr t.f 
which it ha<! betntr irndcini it .eft unwttrthy.^ 

I he influemTi Inonghi fit beat o« the ,o«K in Ptnvatory 
then are pfcv.ti!ing!v ,„.„a| a,i,l spitittwl, the aim is not to 
inflict on the oln!Mf.tte .i.me. the -atlfetitig tiemamled hy 
Justice, hut, a* the js>rt hnuMlf put-. it,t tn dis-ipate the 
last him of scum who h tlun. the von-a tetne, to remove the 
lip shadow left In- -.intu! th.myhts .u imlmatiom, that 
the soul may ome mo.e stand m »iv.f.»||me tiaiispafrmy 
penetrated hy the light ot The |rt,ativc.. of'f»nr’ 

jptory arc tiesigiird mu mnely, .« even at all, m «pw,e 
evil deeds by sutfhmv, Imt n, ovetcomr the sinud dispmi- 
tion, sm.l re.fore m the sou!, the b.iyhtne . of the imtitv 
they had tarnished, ‘ ■' 


But since it is the .Issjitoiniuis win* h i . to he ptuifted, the 
* 111 .- • /V.;, oti 

« fwr Im Vn Tl‘ 'f* “* ' • *'*’ '•* <■ 
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penances of Purgatory are directed not so much against the 
overt act as against the impulse whence it arose; and the 
soul which though never giving way to sinful deeds has 
admitted sinful desires also needs its purgation.^ 

Pride and Envy lie at the root of many and various sinful 
deeds.® If a man’s pride has prevented his acknowledging 
the equal rights of others, and has led him to overthrow, 
perhaps murder, his neighbour, then for the purposes of 
the Mount of Purification it is not enough that he should 
pay the penalty of violence or of murder, he must purge the 
sin of pride, root and branch, from his heart. And this can 
only be done in some circle of the mount specially set apart 
for the purgation of each separate sinful disposition. The 
same outward offence then would be punished in Hell as a 
sinful act, or expiated in Purgatory as a sinful disposition. 
The solution of our problem thus becomes self-evident; 
there is no place in Hell for the punishment of the sinful 
impulses of Pride and Envy, but the evil deeds to which 
they give rise are punished according to their nature in 
various circles, while in Purgatory the two lowest (and 
consequently widest) circles of the mountain are entirely 
peopled by the shades of those who in penitential anguish 
are overcoming the sins of Pride and Envy of heart. And on 
the other hand, in the last three-and-twenty cantos of the 
Inferno we find specific places assigned to the various sinful 
acts rising from these dispositions ; but not in the Purga- 
torio, where the dispositions themselves, independently of 
resultant action, are repented and purged. 

VIII. EXAMPLES 

The Counts of Santa Fiore are known to have been at 
feud for a long period with Siena. According to Berling- 
hieri and Repetti,® Count Omberto, a member of this 

1 Matt. V. 28. 2 Cf. Paur, op. cit, pp. 124 sq, 

® Cf. Aq^uaroncj Dante in Siena^ pp. 105-111* 
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family, hiul wavlaitl aiui pUtmlincd travi-UorH, csipwially 
Sicncsf, oil their way tluivugh the valleys nf Mtuuc 
Ami.ua, uiui luui wcu -.vi/aHi Sivnvse amhassjuiws uiul 
kvjU them captive fin- year-.. At last the city, t« ritl hcratlf 
of the setHup.e, dcspateluHl ussasniis, who smothered him 
with [)i!!uw> iu his ea*tlr of Campa|»iiatiett. If then he 
l«ui died mtiepetuaiu, he would mupiesti«mahly have been 
pbeed iti I'ltlep.ethftti, the livej <tf boilitij^ blood. But siiiei; 
he repented, the poet plu»*s him in the lowest eirele td'the 
mouiUj' for the s.mtee of his viotenee w.ts pride, wdiich 
prevented him front ;u knowledpinp, the lipjtt td' the iteij'h- 
Iwuriii;.' free vitv tti her indeprmlemT. 

The .'sicnevr 8apia ntiete.l blasphetny in the passiott ef 
her I'ratified hate,'' and bn jdaee in Hell would thtnehne 
have beet! side hv 'ade with Capanete*; Imt a-, she aeknttw. 
ledj'cd her >.in tm h.-n deathbed die doe, petunee in the 
smmd eirele, amon.; the etivi-ms, .inerit 'tpjanu, ftotiirttvy, 

Dante -.av-. •«!' hint rir, in the .tide of i’m}*,aofv in 
which the enviote. rvpt.t{e shea -an with their eyelids 
stitehed Oe'etlirr vvuh wiir,’* iirie -dun tnv ryes hr one 
day vlosed i !mt not j,.i }on,e,, tor small is the olfenre 
wrnujthi hy then mviun, toUin;'.. My soul hana*. in 
far jtrrater dtead oi the tosmsmt down below | that ot the 
[irmidl, foi the tuirdeit tli.it uoi.t three hr fhmte already 
piessi'siMt me.' He s-s .otra t-m. tfn-o, tli.n to pm,.r himself 
from jtride, of wlmh hr has ianne ipnhv, he wiii lon^ 
have to hear the hr.e. v f'.nsde.'t of 4 '‘n»- upon ht. •dnmhlets, 
and will thmi havr to poseSv !om.'.-il fsotss the '.in of rtu'v, 
fho»;'h tor 4 shoUej 1 )..*■•! »t toji-.w that jr knew 

he had hem ('mliv o» ojipef.-tMM, .a •.lisinnn thronpii lus 
piide, ot of toloH'iv oi otht") unoe, nsrsirr owl ot hr. 
envy? It In* iiww that he had eo,sonitte4 'auhuutw'i, 
he would sutrly hr ^nnliv of .-noi hv|nti.u'.y in -laimie of 

• '.'I. ,'ii •!, * {*!.., !r:: »!» 

’ f'se.. so. « ; ! 
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himself/ ‘ If but mj conscience chide not, I am ready for 
fortune, come how she may.’ And again,^ ^ Save that by 
conscience I am fortified, the good companion who bids 
man go free under the breastplate of her feeling clean.’ 
And again compare the passage ^ where he indignantly 
repudiates the accusation of having broken a vessel of the 
Church in wanton presumption. 

In the same way there is nothing to show that Oderisi 
of Gubbio or Provinzan Salvani fell into any actual deed 
of sin through the pride they expiate in the first circle, 
or Guido del Duca and Rinier da Calboli through their 
envy. In these two circles, then, at any rate, it is the sinful 
disposition which must be overmastered, in order that the 
soul may be purified, whether or no it led to sinful acts, 
and whatever the nature of any such acts may have been. 

IX. IN WHAT REGION OF PURGATORY DO THE VIO¬ 
LENT, THE FRAUDULENT, AND THE TRAITORS, 
PURGE THEMSELVES IF THEY DIE PENITENT? 

This view of Dante’s teaching receives further confir¬ 
mation from another side. It is the unquestionable teaching 
of the Christian Church, that the worst sinners,—robbers, 
murderers, the violent, and the fraudulent,—are not cut off 
from blessedness by their evil deeds if they do but repent 
and embrace the means of grace held out to them by the 
mercy of God. But if they have not fully expiated their 
sin while on earth. Catholic dogma pronounces definitely 
against their immediate admission to the bliss of heaven. 
Thus Statius, whom Dante ranks amongst Christians, is con¬ 
demned to a sojourn of hundreds of years in the fifth circle 
simply on account of his prodigality.^ It would therefore 
be impossible that the gates of Paradise should lie open 

^ hf. XV. 92. 2 xxviii. 115. 

3 Inf, xix. 21. ^ Purg. xxi. 67 and xxii. 34. 
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without further expiation to the souls of bloodthirsty 
tyrants, of common panderers or forgers, who only acknow¬ 
ledged the sinfulness of their life shortly before their end. 
But this further purification can only take place, according 
to the Catholic doctrine, in Purgatory; nor is there any 
lack of direct evidence in the poem that the souls of such 
sinners are actually admitted there. 

Take for instance King Manfred, who did not .turn to 
God until after he had received two mortal wounds. 

^ Horrible were my crimes,’ ^ he says; and assuredly they 
were no mere sins of incontinence. ^ Yet,’ he continues, 

‘ the infinite goodness hath so wide-open arms, it embraces 
all that cometh back to it.’ Manfred, indeed, having died 
under the ban of the Church, must long wait before he 
can be admitted to the purification of Purgatory, but the 
entrance thereto at last, and thence to the bliss of heaven, 
is none the less secure.—The case of Jacopo del Cassero is 
closely analogous.^ 

The later Middle Ages submitted the history of Hugh 
Capet to strange mythical transformations, but the 
Chroniclers, whom Dante follows here, are all agreed in 
charging him with violence against the last of the Karlo- 
vingians (whether the imaginary Rudolf, Archbishop of 
Rheims, or Duke Charles of the Lower Lorraine ^), whom 
he excluded from the succession. If he had died in his sins 
he would therefore have been consigned to the first belt of 
the seventh circle of Hell, but because he repented Dante 
places him in Purgatory. 

What circle of Purgatory then will serve for the expiation 
of this and similar crimes ? Hugh Capet we find in 
the circle of the Avaricious,^ obviously because it was 
covetousness which tempted the supposed ^ butcher’s son ’ 

1 Purg. lii. I2T. 2 Purg, v. 72. 

3 Consult Scartazzini’s Commentary on Purg. xx.—E d. 

^ Purg. XX. 43. 
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to take possession of the throne of France. Hai! Mantruni 
already been admitted to purgation wc siujukl suiclv h.ti c 
found him among the proud. In a worii| all the acts iit 
sin for which the guilty endure punishment in tfic maniftthl 
subdivisions of Hell are expiated in Purgattuy on the tc« t.n c 
determined, not by the manifest deed, but by its motive. 

X. SINS OF INCONTINENCE IN PUROATORV 

It appears then that Dance d«! tu>t, as h.is been •.(« '» 
gested, follow the Aristotelian teaching cscltidvcU' iti thi' 
first division of his poem, and make antit^utui'. tu the 
Catholic dogma in the second, but that the ditE-rcncr ju 
the classification of sins in the one atul the othcj cajui, 
follows with logical necessity from the ditlnriuc ‘n twfrn 
punishment and penance. But then tbctiuthn ijUi-'.i.-m 
forces itself upon us why sins of the Hesh, gluftonv, .'tmi, 
and wrathfulness, have not been difiVmitly cLo.^nr.! »i 
the two cases, instead of following, as tbrv 4is, the ..uur 
order in Hell and Purgatory. 

Well, we feel at once tiut sins of itiftniiinriur ptm "rd, 
not from a direct desire of evil, but tirom an itatbla*, t.i 
resist the allurements of pleasure «(r p.e4tJin. rhu - thry 
do not present a sharp contrast between the sinful p;., 
pensity, and the sin (diftcring widely from it, .»nd i.ikou* 
outward and independent shape) which it prompt - j wh.-u-.u 
such a contrast docs exist when ill-treatment * mt. i!.« .' 
is prompted by pride, or robbery by envy. Fhr .mm- pot, 
pensities of the lustful c^r the gluttonous b^a^t iltctn -bon i 
to the gratification of their passion, tho-c ,,1 the a!-art. t-m . 
to the retention or increase of their trea-mr,, th.-,r ..j thr 
wrathful to unrestrained manifestatioti ot ihrii ta ;r. (, ’,ni • 
sequently the difFcrcncc here is only th.j} krtween d - .iw". 
and their accomplishment, not (letween tlm r nlpablr di. 
position and its essentially different outward nianifctaiiMns, 
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The classification will, in these cases, be the same, whether 
It IS the accomplished deed which is to be punished in Hell 
or the sinful desire which in itself demands the purification 
of Purgatory. 

XI. PUNISHMENT AND EXPIATION OF 

complex' sins 

Meanwhile we must not lose sight of the fact that sins 
of incontinence also may possibly lead to sins essentially 
unlike themselves, namely the sins of malice; as when 
carnal desire prompts acts of violence against its object or 
some third person who stands between the sinner and the 
accomplishment of his will. In Purgatory it would be 
inherently possible to expiate successively the primary sin 
and the secondary one arising out of it, for we have more 
than one unequivocal example of expiation made in 
different circles successively.^ In the particular instance 
we have selected, however, this affords no solution, for a 
murder committed in pursuit of carnal desire could not 
fitly be expiated in any of the circles, from the third to the 
sixth, destined for sins of incontinence ; neither could it find 
a place in either of the two lower circles, for it could not be 
attributed either to pride or envy. Consequently it could 
only be purged in the highest circle, together with the sin 
lying at the root of it. 

In Hell there is not even the abstract possibility of 
suffering punishment successively for two sins, for the 
Church teaches that all the punishments of Hell are eternal. 
Suppose Dante’s Minos had consigned to the circle of the 
carnal, whose punishment is the lightest of all those of Hell, 
a sinner whose passion had led him to murder, say, the 
husband of his mistress. There would then be no possibility 
of his descending to the severer punishment for murder in 

^ Purg. xxii. 92. 
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the circle of the violent, when he had been «a}i*-ir«t!y 
punished for the original sin. I'he only nicthin! u|irii ni 
the poet is to place him at once in the dtvU* to 

whichever may be the heaviest ot all his sins. 

A striking confirmation of this view of the punishuieiits 
of Hell is found in the words that introdnee the 
ment of the Violent. I'hey run (aeeordiii|' to the ten 
adopted in my Berlin edition)H) blind eovetotunr-.., .ihkr 
in guilt and folly, who dost so spur us in this slmrt litb, .uul 
then in that eternal one so hidctmsly dost boil tt*.* 

It was primarily covetousness tir p.reed, then, whseh 
impelled the tyrants, castellans, .and roldtris, tti t!ruf,{.»fe 
life and land; but although greed reeeive'^ it. •.pfu.d 
punishment in the fourth circle of Hell, wr do «ti! fit,.! 
these ‘violent’ sinners till wc reach the ciule in whuh 
they have to suffer the severer punishment of theii -pr* itic 
sins. 

This point is yet further strengthened it a •.ijclirly 
different reading of the first line be adopfed. The '4 ;. 
generally known as the Santa (Irw M'>., .itter fhr !il>!,i)v 
to which it used tmcc to belong, is reg.udrd in ntv Unlm 
edition of the Comedy (after Dionisi’s preerdrnt! .t> *if v 
special value. This ms, now reads the line a*. I hue .'Hrn 
it (‘0 cUca cupidigia^ e ria e filU'}, But the wind. * r fia ' 
are written above an erasure, and the Mitsf.inai test i . imw 
illegible. In the margin st.uuk *n/ ha * tthnit, 

however, has also been crossed out. In the t 4 .. auidnitrd, 
though erroneously, to Boccaccio (Cwi. B of the Hcritn 
edition),^ the passage reads ha /.i/.V,’ .tud with mnmr 
variations the same reading ai>pears in the M*;, of Xfoiite 
Cassino, the old Florentine eommeut.ny by 

Fanfani, and the lectures delivered by *»» the 

1 hf, xit. 49 , 

2 Owing tlir rr:i4iii|^ ill ilfr-stinai >1^, • ll.-sun 

edition as found in Cod. I) (flir m% i*,' 11.4 r i ni 

Rome), instead of to C«i B,. 
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hfirm. If i» thw t»in! tnsUiuT wc vrjuwrr In tru-.i 

SfiuahciSi’** culb«u)iw {whit h, iHHvrvn, iiU! vi'n uiifdi.iihU'\, 
then ewt> Trivu!/tdii {intiutiin;* thr r.vttt’mrly s'.hhS 
one, whk'h W.JH ri’cmrrct! tAtsu (hr r' 44 (r\ h4v*r 

the Hidut’ rr;t4iHj', ; uh 4 •«( ha”* »*ne Atiihuni^n ,in*l 

one ill thr hhrarv at thr I'iiivrr«.ity' *»| Fowtlv 

Frawm'M tl-t Huti% C»H»«ir!H4ry {•ivri tt 4-» .» titr»4(»t, 
..«N<*w if (hA (iMtiuif' »'», ;('• I Am (itthiirtl in (hiiik, thr 
true tiiir, we h.ur i% ittll hutha t*f tiirt, 

far in the line, 

*<>h hliuii . iu'f«.*tt*4S7i-. (»H ISW-t 

thr jHwt ;m’iil<r» thr juumhed «» thr titnt hrh ><r (hr 
semnh rir.'lr ti« ws-ith ;»'1 w-rJI a*, i'lrr.l, !!i*uj','h w(4th » 
puttkhctl o»t iu »Hrn Ui t ■«»«» (U thr tst'th • «< Ir. 

\lt. Id-Hi i-i 

'Ewit ’litl’i ■.(>!! f4il htt -vriui .,'i4ttuu »(!•»« »» t‘Jii-irfjsjrjU'r 
of thdr j»nuh4r t li.il.(»{‘‘I, i-is si, Hn. It jeju.ifi 
able that ahhtntrh (hr i‘!u«ih iu'. .i* 4I', 

hern vrahiH's 4i'4ttr'4 thn -.i!!, st W4*i i.vir; tsM^f >Htr hj 
sevrn tlra 4 lv fin'*.*! it;-' » .i.-' .r;.! I bii'r ratn.A, 

paw*! it hy !» }hs),f4S-.n. I;i Hi-'A i>.- •, ii «; tk‘- 

tnwhthiiM! hi ftx-, 1,-4 .t-.s; jt a - Ia-. J-.-d 

not fit into (hr I r.nibs v,-4 ^-ns, Is ‘J;-- i-f';- -.--inf 

inmitiinriuf, tmt ci -i-..!-* -i th-tu 

of thr rity «4 Ih-., I Jsr 1 . ,>1 iss!* wh’., !■, 

VilS>il rlip4«t{uf» to Ihn-!,- -'1 lilr ' f-sh t.",'". 

iipplir-. to thr 5'-. <-!» th- 1.’;.; i»<, ‘woiii-, 

thnr i stnt! lo-' i- 

pihfcinr, h.ur 4h«-4»!v h.'jt,.,--.' , I -/ ..-.t i 

h.Hiw.ml '.v.is *4 uy,,--; -i ,;-5 

(linr<» |< 4 ’r.r-, I.w-f H*-n-v. in v.Us'n.-, v,o 

liMtk foi thr ir^vn i.j th.-. i-r. t.h** t *h'- ?.» • sK^t 

thr port {who W4*i hsiti'iAli W'- h*’‘" >'••..■ 1 *, ,» it" i , 
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once drawn towards Averroistic knrw if was 

generally the search for truths however pervrririi^ aii4 iiai 
wickedness of will^ which led men astniy froiii ilic 4 i’cr|iiril 
doctrine of the Church? But by the licirtics 

from the incontinent^ and placing cIhiiii williiii dir walk of 
the city of Dis, he would give m to tiihlrruiafid tlial flir 
very attempt to seek truth indepaideiitly of’ ilir r'^fabltdin! 
doctrine of the Church is in itself a rcrtatfi imilwr 
tion of the human intellect**^ 

It may seem yet more Kur|iridng that tlirre U iih in 
Purgatory for the heretics who have reiiiriiri! iltiitii ihrir iifr 
to the bosom of the Church* HwisCi iiitlml, who rsalfn! 
themselves against her teaching, aiit! ik%j4w4 irto-lidon, 
must be sought among the prumL flue loiw 
who were led astray while honestly searrliing hn f!ir fimti ? 
It would seem that, in marked €iiiifr.e4 to ilir 
pursued by the Imiuisitbn, ciiligtiiriirfl 

his own experience^ did not driiiainl aiiv '^frua! r%p!,iis*ni 
from them if they had repciital aiid ^niitiiiifrd oinr tmnr 
to the Church; he places them at mwe in Imc 

with those who had never Hw*erved in ilirtr tanin ^ 

XfIL SLllOGISflMiSS ^ 

The second sin calling for speria! diH'itvbifi rinii 

ness/or,as it is called in the uhiuI m Irdaai* a! in , 

Accidia (dx//Sa«). It is the sin r\|r;„itiT! in ifi** ^ 
of Purgatory, and whether or im tfirir i. i ’/pr, rd p; h*t 
its punishment in ficdl has liecoiiir 4 nmifrr **i'i ru* 

We must first ask what in to Ir un4ri.h^>hl flir 
expression? Kcclesiastical wriiri^ drwiibf*' a 4 * m 
ence to the divine henefits, ami t-fnidlv fiir uvnin*. .if 

^ See pp. 851 //, of \e|iifiir, 

2 Purg. xxmil 8 ^ ; Par, 

! 9!; tmv'litlm i4 fiir 1^*, ,,,, . 1 

* Li. rcwtwnpL pp. 14:* ii/, 
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gMCCi Aittl if w:fh * I*"-, i*4Uf,4.. 

I}»iiiCt* ftikiH If ill ;i ii‘.'Ml Ir .4*”'-: 

tmith dir ‘ \ 4 .;4 .V. * ^ * i m; r I. dr - ■. 'r.! 

ofitvrry viittir tii v^ii, aiuI hI rii dtn iMrii ,/>rrr r 

llirill'; * 111^1 i‘i|d4ri dtv‘ rr.r. I.II i!l -m .m.*: 

firijfjllwwil' |l*ii4if4 n>,l lV«4da* k-'.r nd» 4.- < 

It aiW‘» tiwt llim*'^ ».! IPI, ;d.^ IpAtHf 

wmthf rillirr hri.4r..r I-,', Ilf 

8llt|t:tdi«|i4n wliHli ;r4r, i df ; 

ii ili4ir iMifiasUlii ilpuMt’" -d :r d* ^ dn*-.; 

* Efcr? lltiiP %rtur i-id'.iJ . i- df ^t^ / 41 

tlii ^Iilil mM irid Ar,j d;i, fr /! 1 - : ■■ ^ ^ 

#llf *ltrill4 t4 ,;r!l|JS, tf d, ' ,.i 4(4. ' ,’. 4 . I 'P i , . 

Mf 4^ ‘ ^ ’ ' 4 ! ^ fj 

atwr 4 iir ir|'^radru ^^ *4 . « -4 r-o 4 * idr^ ,4^ tic 

ti«lr 4»4it4 ilai c? 1 ».c ^ u 

ill H'4iillr»i|4*44c/ dr r r/ ^ f 

\jlirittl 4 t| diriCfi/’. 14 u.rpj, |iv/ ‘^4 • • <. * 

Ctmiltri dil«r 41 d< id.r 44 4'. . I / '■' iJ I • " 

|#iwit fWlI 4 ll<i d- f ^ 4 :■ r. fii 

d«iw tIVAt wliri; h' '’m -r 4 •. , 4 ^4, 4 ’ 4 ; fr ,' * 

he ilirllliir'. ry.h «:, C'l-.d ' . 44 • >* ,14 4 t * .. ■ . lie 

clriiinl* il^r.li II 414 u 4.44 . 1444 ^-’i *. 

imt'AIWt tl#«f 4 > I 44.4 ai 4 l . 4 ' /' i. I d: ' ‘4 ^ , ;•■, '*' 

die Fllilllt r%MUylr 44 ! 'A '/ ' 4 i ' . .1 9 , U d 

♦/ImI 1*1 irt'CHcild Ui’ d-'C; •' -. 4d . U-, ■’ t; , 

ihr ticiif III djm 4 ,j ^ ; d'' I , , ^ 4 . , .4 4 . 

tllfrif lltdfjlirid f 4|'4 4i4*/4. -4 4 ,* 4 .,,?4,,'/- 

riiitl rriit4iiir4 Irkpp^. ii-d'i 1 ^ ^ ^ 

iifv^ ill ilr ,ui*j4|iai4 4 *' '. ' ' - -4 * ^ 

iiiirr lit fiidt* «k*idd di ^ ' 'r* ■ r4 .n* 

dtt rifitit/ 

KiiWllir tjiird|.»5i Cl wf cr r d-' ^ j. 4 . 4 ^ 

gWi ;ire iHiiridin! tcr;r?f 4 ? 44 c- ^ !" - . / .1 , / ti d 4 

M 4 't ; 
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avaricious and prodigal are in the fourth* When the fuict 
has described the wrathful tearing one another to in 

the river Styx,^ he continues (line 117 if*) : ^ Am! likcwisie I 
would have thee hold for certain, that underneath the water 
are folk sighing, and making bubbles on this water's Mirlkcr, 
as thine eye tells thee, wheresoe’er it turnetiu Fixed in the 
slime they say,® ^‘Gloomy we were in the sweet air thal 
gladdens in the sun, bearing within m sIiigiiLti fiitiirsk. 
And now we sadden in the miry black ihnh/' ' 

Now the last line but one of this passage runs in the 
Italian, ^Portando dentro dm(ims$ fummo,* and rpithri 
^accidioso^ (sluggish) led all the older Comim*fifai4ii% to infer 
that those buried in the slime were the sl«|*gis}i, reprc%riiiiiiy^ 
the opposite extreme to wrath, as tfu? avaricious do to rhi* 
spendthrift. Both issues of my Berlin edition ot itir Ifaiiati 
text adopt this view in the headings, and it is rrprodiicril in 
the text and notes of my translation. Fiiuilty Scarnr/ziiii, Iw 
simply quoting Boccaccio’s comment on the pa^sat^r^ givrv 
his adherence to this interpretatitm. 

As far as I know, Bernardiiuj Daniello was tfir Ium 
put a different interpretation on the words 
which he takes to mean smothered, siillrit, wraftn fir 1 % 
followed by Father Pompeo Venturi, Foggiali, ami, .iiimiiy 
the more modern Commentators, hy Phildrihri, Faut, and 
Gregorio da Siena. 


^ Inf, vii. 110 sq. 

® Dante calls the folhwhig flmr imd a iulf linn 4 ^Inrnn/ I'nUn 
hymn they gurgle tn thdr tlmuts tbr thry oiiiiyi u «« 
anceO* The okl cmnmentatiir Betiwium da Iwuli, *0 % -r hhikCu?! t 
[c£ p. ay, note.—En.], takes the minUimm' nui^^ s ih ' I 4 

lowing delicious note: ^ Observe that a liyiiiit tl .r i*, 1 c.f 4,. 1 

IS sung in churches. Ami thertfon* the amhiff Ahw*n%rl| 14 .4,.' C,--- 
creatures a hymn berauw the [««.., wh.w humrv. ,f „ .C.", 

above measure achlicted t» the vice nt a-.mm,' ,w 

sluggish rogues are oiten warcely able u, w,.v, ,hr,i 1,;., 4, 

mutter, 0 Lord, open Uwn my hjn," they Kttir thrmwi^, * 
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Now in rhc in die thir.! Can'/.nnc, the pmtmm 

(«r.e 5, Virtue . . . is a .dwtin.. habit whi^ 

abides onlv m ibr mr.ui, wbieh i^an al.umt litm! transerint 
from the snws.ijt.' in the N’icotiwchean Kthics to which 
Dante M an.eahn.., i a,u! ii. t. ,^i. sutwijuently in 
the wvTi.trenth ehaj.irrut the Commrtitary he devdons the 
doftnnr that rat!. vutm- ku two inj,nw;,l ndnhbours. view 
catised the one fn* .-Si rs, the other by defa t of theqitalitv in 
qm-stiutt. Thu. tin- two hoo.le nris.hlHmr-. otdhe virttw of 
dnelmrtai.nv air aunu c and (Hodn^ditv 5 am!/«*«, of 
ryinutnm ol thrr two M.fa* Dantr lay. down the m-nml 
{»rtnyn.!r,*Am! tnuw that the tanlt whirh thrmts its faafe 
in d.ttvt o|......it,ot, to any dn. hrrr dues it, i,, 

thnmtih. It ihnrtoir srmv. obvi.n.s emm.-h* and d 
Itptrd hv ih»'. h-tj.ie! in ihn t,'.;t|„nr irtmrd to^o 
|44%‘r iiiU4!*difv 4!I,I Iiinfiird. ,u fiir iwfi rti| mmkhmm ni 

./rndrnr,, in one and ,,,„r uulr of Hr!l tor punishment. 

Ncrrtrftdr-,. } now ho!d tfa ofhrt drw to hr thr true 
one. It wiath and s!u,h u-,r thr two rotittary vim 

ut.one f„.,n „,H . liiri,., thrintrtmfdutrv 

VHtur w,».!4 1.^ tli- .,,nr io.m wh.dnwrr side it were 
aj.i.ioa.hrd. .01.1 thr ryatni.lr. hr!d up fo the wrathful 
should hr r.jnalJi to ,.-4 t.. .iHiSr tfn* ,|othful to imnrom 
m«tt, fhis, howruo, 1. not the rasr. IV dsion hy 

wftti h tir Wt4llifiil 4tr .liliiiiiiiritrii 4 |i*,w% ifl^* 

ot thr DmIv Viirio, Whro. aitrt Ion/ sratoh. shr'tiiids the 
rhih! jrof. n, thr tr,„,.2r. and that ut IV.i-.rrat.ts wl.rtt a 
yutm... man had iv,.,-.! J„, dan.ditrt ,n thr |n,bii, ,frm.a 

llilf i!ir ill 4ir iriniin^rti |t| |||,^. wfiirll 

i‘.r',ar mauhrd arao:,? }*oio;..-y'. ..oldinand thr h,wr 
writ m*ti» }i ALiir t.m hi ^ f»,li/„iiirftu^ 

It r, ojuallv tilth. nSt to -.rr how the last ii.onrd r.y.nntdr, 

* i‘uu: , 0 , 

* * fir- 0 , lo.'i IJ 10 ..i,-,a 5 .„SJ j 

rn/ 5 'O,- ai *Sir 5 « r ,,J ,-0 t.oi ‘ 

ii. 1 j I ^ , 
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could have an educative influence on the wrathful, or the 
former on the sluggish. In the same way the beatitudes 
recited to the souls on their leaving the two circles are 
different: for the wrathful it is the seventh,^ for the sloth¬ 
ful the second.^ 

Finally there is one more point to be urged against the 
punishment of the slothful in Hell, properly so called. As 
we have attempted to show above, it is not sinful pro¬ 
pensities but sinful deeds that are punished in Hell. Now 
it can hardly be called a deed not to rise to active patriotism 
or to be careless of the acquirement of honour, or even to 
tire early in the struggle for spiritual knowledge. Spirits 
who have failed thus do not take their place in Hell, but 
will be found among ^the craven souls of those who 
lived without infamy and without praise,’ ® where ‘ mercy 
and justice scorn them.’ And it is here that Daniello, 
followed by Philalethes and Paur, places them. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The preceding essay was completed and ready for the 
press in April 1877 ; and at the end of that year my 
attention was first directed to the collected Scritti su 
Dante of Giuseppe Todeschini of Vicenza, formerly Pro¬ 
fessor at Padua, published in 1872, three years after the 
author’s death. I got the work originally because I heard 
that it dealt with the question of Dante’s relations with 
Alessandro of Romena, a subject at that time occupying my 
own attention, but no sooner did it come into my hands 
than I found that, besides much else of interest, it opened 
with an essay entitled DeW ordinamento morale deW Inferno 
di Dante^ containing many passages that bear on the subject 
of the preceding paper. 

1 Purg, xvii. 68. 2 Purg. xix. 50. 3 iij. 3^, 
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I'ht' hii.jrrviphicitl turtu'c hv fi.it rnt.iaunrH liiisvin 
n» aa'iiiuit nt thr at wliuii the ■.tnrr.il wmk','hcrr 

cafkvU'ii wvtv lic.i wiiurtt ; Inti if w.ntl 4 ,tn|>r.u fuuu the 
tfnficafittti m Kiti-.' f(»hti nt S.t\njtv that tht-. t»f.i um* w.is 
jiot ««lv wiitfrt), Imt inaitr.!, !»v 

<\Iy tic.! iini'iuv' f.> ir wtst.- ,« .lur uav ttu-v jutrs 
of thr psnr.iu),;* aifuir t*. w•|l^^ h J Is.),! tHinis! am- 

thin;;'♦•.••rnii.i'li- n«-w iji .i Imii. Uiit .«» trilrctton I 

r'rtimi th.tt ivri*' i s.* 4 m fhi'i .alr-inai.-Iv. mv uj,ttn jxnnt, 
the .ituithi-.i. .*j iniHt Jttiu-tfi .ttj.! }•»!.,»!!.»« id t|i.rM}irmr 
of fh’MVufrnt.% UHi-jit hs-iMiu.- <.•>•„»»(■*! lo the jiuv. ««f 
suh-.iilt,tiv mat.-ual. I'.* its. h .t -.htt-n/, mI thr ^rtttir 

of jJt.Uttt, »!t tlsM r.ui, j |,,,s miM.elt, 

'riiik'-u !iSMt> !l-W4< U-.-lS Mji )!).'• w.f, tM the 
fn'twifitt *»t ill!'. Ai'.Uh. •: ><;, e,,, .'i.» ;m tfir s,’s(j,,r 

tit thr jtvuu-.iKurjii. .,i If.4:, .’i /, , 1 ,^ 

diifririHf hfCAreii fh>- !■;.>. Hi';’ ,*»'/.i {’-ithe 

tint rf'.ti t ih- :< r. ..is ■ ■ n ?. 

lichttUr til hi. j|^ j 

on tl»r lit mA‘ , ■>! .....s,,! 

4mK art- m H .•• , i).. ji-,.; i.-.j., 

ItMil E<» thr«i,‘ .\| r, 1 ii . , J,;..;. 

em-y, hriis.'iiMi j!-). ii , i . • th-i-;,j 

(H«ltivr>i wh;t}» 1 ; 4 -! (.t , :n-., 

aviiMitrd to ihrin iJ) Hi’: i!" 

ir4**iitt why r.s. h . i 'ss . ■. n’ . i J 4 

fiii'ir ilt ^. 

I hair ,.<ncjj asi a.. . ..it, '■; i, , .« 4 ,,, j 

.ittrmi»f*s tu aL'diiEv U-. . . •; m ■; 1 ^:; »y„ 

}tt.ur Mt |HMits.htJ»rwl I. 1*1 ir. ■, f ; . • v-.h, 

* f' 'H ' I ■ i' ’.i ' ': " i . . =.' ! I,., 

H.'IJ. -J , , . , ^ 

M-'.l'Jit' < 1 !.• i.l'ii, ;■ . ' . r, ' 

H -■ 1 et!( 1 : 1 . I ^ ^ !. . , ■ 

lo.it'i i.| m. ;4ti- ■; I '1 J.. 
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rejecting all these Todeschini (pp. 38-43) again takes the 
same view as I do, and largely on identical grounds. 

A word, however, may be devoted to Count Francesco 
Maria Torricelli’s^ peculiar theory, which is not without 
a certain delusive gleam of attraction at first sight. He 
too discovers in the Stygian swamp the sinners who are 
suffering for their pride, but he does not agree with the 
other supporters of this view in mingling them with the 
wrathful. He relegates them to a second division of the 
swamp, the place of the wrathful only extending as far as 
to the tower on the summit of which the poets perceive the 
signal [Inf. viii. 5). It is beyond this tower that they 
meet the haughty Filippo Argenti,^ and here are the places 
destined, as Virgil tells, for those who in their pride deem 
themselves great kings while on earth.^ And contiguous 
to those who sinned from earthly pride, albeit shut off from 
them by a wall, are the heretics, whose spiritual pride had 
led them to attempt, with their contracted human reason, 
to solve problems which it was reserved for the revelation 
of the Church to answer. 

The idea of thus connecting the two kinds of pride is 
indeed tempting, but in the first place the premise that the 
Proud are to be found in the fifth circle is more than 
questionable, and in the second, the theory, ingenious as it is, 
is conclusively disproved, as Todeschini rightly points out, 
by the presence of the wall guarded by the demons which 

1 Todeschini rightly says of him, p. 60: ‘The Count Torricelli’s 
studies of Dante’s sacred poem reveal a powerful intellect and abundant 
learning, and contain good sensible ideas here and there 5 and yet for 
the most part they are a weariness and a weight rather than an assistance 
to students of the Divine Comedy. . . . When the reader has convinced 
himself that Torricelli’s elaborate lucubrations entirely fail to give us 
^y fresh approach to Allighieri’s mind on the subject under discussion, 
he will recognise far more clearly the soundness of the view I have 
maintained above.’ 

2 viii. 46 : ‘He was a man of pride on earth.’ 

3 Line 49 : ‘How many bear them now, up there, as mighty kings, 
who shall have their abode here, like hogs in mire.’ 
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divide-, clu- fitkh vin!*- funn rhr Citv <d' Dis in penml 
and iiniiu-di.ifriv ti.nn fhr of' tiu- Mt-rorics. * * 

j § V. 1 ■i‘.Hk-.vhin»\ V lew k uiMin identical with my 
own, itu-nuH’h a-, we hoth thr idea that Dante has 

a-w.ned a «.5.evid ration of He!! to the (nmishment of 
‘ Ijrntt.diiicss.*» fiu! I miea r*mte« that in defence of our 
e«inin..« view, wiu.fi romniasro had also defended, my 
eollrattne ot Vieen/a ha*, -...ne m„te deejdv into the 
ituitci, and, »-.}«•» tally with tefeiem-e to Aristotle, has 
ftiven a mote . onvnu mt- inoof th.nt I have done* in § v. of 
the|iim-dim. e-.-.av. ‘fhe rdaeiitte .avs: ‘ Hn.tis'hness’ 
(as nvatd'. tie- I'stnidimrot im-nurdl 'is a Fss ,,vi! than 
VUT, hut motr trjuldr. t,« in it the hna jiart of ttun (his 
tree wiin (•> tiH! iM-ivettrd, fmt mm-enktent.' He then 
tume-,, a. vainei-. kmd-. Htniidnirs., those which arise 
ht.m hoddr tomt diwaw, ot htuiyv from nu.rhid 

ha!>if, wlinh have .-onvit to hr a second nature, and so 
impede fhr fovdom of lite wdl. Hill thr two fttsi could not, 
!»y thrji iiaiute, he te.oudr.l a-. caHm;.* foi jmnishmriti, am! 
even fh- tltit,! wonid do ,0 !ir» ait-.e »,{ the aettwl deeds 
thait !»r,.ui,e thr •HiJt ftKoJu’d to umttarttiist the hahit,^ 
'roitnrlh'., v,rw, that tie- |,i.o(d and the heretics arc 
to he taM-n to .r;},r, the‘t.iuti.h’in thiniiA Hell, ii 
entneis t.-d, .«i 4 ,atntos !«• aved »ti e-sciised hy 

it-* timjurai..!ia;,‘e tn/mtifi. AMoiditn- to this theory, 
'.mil as Fatnrai.* dodt livttj and Ff.drtia tt. of Hnhen- 
staufett'* Would he t i,v thr |toei a* !«ititsh. 

. * ^ ' ‘ ‘ • •'!.>* u* CM-ciSiv liitpii-itird 

fis.-v . . ! . ^ f4, t, i! I 

'* A. * 

* ^ I*'*' uj. 4t,. ** ‘'lllit'i (Im wliini Willr;i 

1 rhnr n trlnriiit 

fn pintnhiH^riA 4. I ^ tluu fff.* i, mirmM 

I 4 I,nr *huif* '.f fH, \\V‘ 'u / ||.|/h4|* 14* 

* t ' Wu ^ 14 11 rt 44n Iv4^.r-ti 4 I jrm'i ^ t% I .,1, 

‘if Ibr ^ luui, tt 4 i 4 <ir4i 44-1 itnh: 
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[To § XIII.] Owing to coiwiilcratton^ which I Im^ 
urged more than once already, I have arrivtal ;tt file mit- 
elusion that the spirits in the scvciitli circle of f Irll, tichiw 
the surface of the Stygian swamp, arc not ti^ be fryarilril 
as the sluggish, at the opposite extmiic to tfir wrafliliil, 
but as the sullen, a subdivision of the wratlifni fticiii'^rivr^. 
And now, in his article Ikkr dk jVr 

und Smden^^ Scartaw/irii, who took the iippi)"*itr tiem* iii 
his notes on the uphidds the criir iiiferprcfalioii^ 

first propounded by Danicllo. TodiM’hiiii in 

this view‘d and mentions Pier Ale^^aiulni Ihtraiia, 
short essay on this subject was :iKo tiiikiitiwii in me, *i% 
supporting the same opinion. We ayree tiiffiirf in iiuin. 
taming that the true place for the skigf»i4i it in the mtr.” 
hell. 

Todeschini*^ interprets this antr’hrll, whklii M^,*nsUnki 
to our view, would correspond ft» f!ir ut 

Purgatory, in a special way of hk own. ‘Ftic hrir 

are not punished for any sinful ilmK, Intt foi u 
attitude which amounts to a denial iil'Chafilv, itiai L*iir 
which ranks among the theologica! Lioo i#t mu 

neighbour is expressed in good work*», and hr wlm ha^* 
neglected them during life h coiisiioied fn aiilc iir!! afiri 
death. 

In the same way those who fail in hivr of (bid Irlofig 
here. And among these arc not tiicrriy fhr u| mrii, 
but those angels who-, although they dtil fioi fom m bafaiik 
revolt, held aloof from the srrtigglr, ami in fliai flirv wrir 
‘ not faithful, but neutral/arc now tirrdrd with thr 
human souls in this untc-helL 
But while acknowledging the inycriutty of'ilioi 
I cannot bring myself to accept it as triiutik. i kt liir mw 
hand all sins arise from insufhi'iciil or liirnliin tf;ij 

^ Bmii it,, , 

^ 3o-3|. 


> IV t 
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and thk principle i* not only enunciated in the Bphtk t» 
th xiii. <}, Shu h cbhur;Uc 4 hy Dante himself in 

the ethical tichenu* of the 'kevnucenth ranta of the Ptirgt/tsm. 
Ill this rstciuiftl se«%c of the word Move’ its negation 
includes far imtv than mere sluj^sdshncss. But if we 
follow what sipprats t** hr rodeschini's lead, and under¬ 
stand charity ^at anv fate n\mt from the case of the neutral 
angels) as con lined to that lov e which husirs itself in good 
wttrks, it then noec. f»w* narrow a field. For it was 
cowardice not a lack of this charitr, which threw 

Celcstine r. into ibr ante.hell,* tor mtt daring to fill 
the poiitioji inintstrd to him, the highest office in the 
Church, during 'hr time ot s»oim and stre-.s. Nor was it 
a deed ot char .y when iVvii hastened to Spain to reduce 
Ilerda,’’ ooi ♦ hieaih d charifv when some of the com¬ 
panions /Eitrac, wraiv.if theti long wanderings, choM* 
to reman) wlnn.t in Stcily when the rr-.t tt«)k ship to Ita!y.=* 
It is feel M’urv. *tt hrait, U<t k of endtiiame, which the jnict 

undcr'i'ands I'v Jne i-'shiirs* | iiri" iJhg) iti ff$f \-rr'iri ijiiiiteil 

atiiirf (I*, i,|ih Tiiiirwkif m wit ihc 

ecdt%miHd! ^ ^*11% fjitii-n'i* 

Iliif '!\klrn hhii% tit llir '4lt in 

t}ir 4irii umI "4aiuI 4^-illr, If 4ti |Wt 

of ttir rM*ii *>l firit aiiil t4 ii'i-viiiliil 

li rifiirrn^ri! l^v 414^ fur. 4 %im‘ul Iie 4 fiii|» mi Im 

iiicn of ihr 4i»l »sl flir Mkih Tiu“lr iif flctl A% 

*r«iiirH ti«ii ^ Lm/^* '*!?'*» ^ 4! '4fru 141 ilii’i •»isji|tti#4 tiim’twcryi 
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theological virtues, Faith, Hope, ami Charity. Wc have 
already seen how Todeschini regards sluggisfitiess as the 
negation of love, and consigns it for pimishiuent ti> the 
ante-hell. He does not however admit of the ptH*.ihi}ity nf 
sinning against hope as such. He who helieves may lucfc 
love, and he who loves may lack faith, init he who h.j:i h»ve 
and feith cannot but have hope. 

To this it may be answered that as Faith wiihinu works 
of Love can indeed be conceived, hut only as a htkiy with¬ 
out a soul,^ only as a dead faith (barren orth«H!*iJry}, so 
Faith and Love may be conceived <»f without Hupr 
witness the suicides—though only on the suptH'sitiotj that 
these two virtues have not penetrated to the vita! centre 
of him who lacks Hope. So if there were fur 

assigning a special place to those who have F.tirh hut lack 
Love, there would be as good a reason fttr ;t»,^ij<nim' ttjic 
to those who wax desperate through lack of Hupe. At 
any rate, therefore, Todcschini’s division ol Hell j, 
open to the charge of inconscc]uence. 

[ 7 a § xri.] On the other hami, Todeschini’s remarks 
on lack of Faith ^ have a certain consistem v to rerommrnd 
them. Before coming to those who sinttrii troin itj» 
continence, we have those wlm, thr<iugh mi fault iit theit 
own, lacked faith only because they l.ukrd kttowlrdge, 
and are on that account cut off from Idis-.; the innocent 
infants who died before baptism, and the virtnoiu Heathens 
or Mohammedans, occupying the first circle, m /.ns-1. In 
the same way, continues Totleschini, the dsth iircic, the 
first region of ‘ malicious * sinners, contaitis m whom 
the true faith was proclaimed hut who tcjritrd or per¬ 
verted it. But, he concludes, the fiery gtates of thi. 
circle only contain those heretics whose nror inn-titird, so 
to speak, theoretical. 'Fhosc hcretiral teachers who t.oc.ed 

> Ejdstk , xtr, « {.'HUtHi'mim si.*, s 
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fault of their own that they were unbaptized and without 
faith, and that they long in vain for the bliss of the Christian 
heaven, although they suffer no punishment ; and therefore 
I cannot bring myself to include them in any shape or form 
in the classification of the sinners who have, by their own 
guilt, subjected themselves to infernal punishment. 


VI. 'IIIK 'rOFOGRAPHY OK KLORKNCK 
ABOUT THE YEAR 1300 

[JUfiii‘-Fi)ntAiins,vn, vol. ii. pp. i*ai (1879).] 

I. PRELIMINARy 

'run J'ludcnt tif the /hww ikmrtly soon feels the need of 
mtnc mental presentotion of the regiotts in which the lofty 
dmtn* is enacted, and primarily of the three spiritual realms, 
the CiAtnic stap.c, if we may use such an expression of the 
drama. Acctsrdingly attempts displaying considerable skill 
have been made, from the Hrst half of the sixteenth century 
oiiwa<d«, to give pictttriul representations of Dante’s Hell, 
and subsequently, thou}*h less successfully, of his Purgatory 
jtiitl Paradise. 

But although the |toct’» journey took him through the 
kingdoms of the departed, yet he Utoks back ctmtinually to 
the woild t>f the livini', atui it is indispctitiable, btr the com- 
prehcttsitiit of mnticrttus passaj»es of the poem, to know tmr 
way about this Karth, as it was or was supposed to be in 
Dante's time. Aitd here we must express om regret that 
10 little has as yet been thme to j'ive a clear idea of the 
whole suttacr «d the Karth as Dante etnueived it. I'or the 
gnigrajihy ot‘ Italy itt particulut nuiic has been accomplishctl. 
In tHqi i tttnttibutcd a tirsi itnpcilrct attetnpt at tt Dante 
map t»t Italy, to the tourth edition of Kannegiesser’s 
n.tnslatitin <d the f.V«o/y. Itt a less impcrtcct f<»rin it 
attotttpattied the last (Sth) etlition, while in the interval 
twt( Itahatt sclitilars, Catbtme (in I.otd Vet turn’s /r»/crrw, 
vol. ». pp. ns *'/•> ihba) and Covitto (in iHtrs), had 
Dlltiwed my exatupk*. 


im 
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VI.-THE TOPOGRAPHY OF FLORENCE 

n. THE PLAN IN PHILALETHEs’ TRANSLATION 
OF THE DIVINA COMMEOtA 

After the realms of the departed, tlic genera! etuitorma- 
tion of the Earth’s surface, and the special geography of 
Italy, we come to the Topography ot I'loreiut, the nuist 
highly specialised branch of all. I he poet not iintie- 
quently refers to localities in Florence, both in the 
and elsewhere; but so for as I am aware, lu* attempt 
was made to meet the want thus created till when 

Philalethes inserted a map of Florence in the third volume 
of his translation. It is simply a ptirtiun of a large-scale 
plan of modern Florence (larger even than Funto//.i’s 
Pianta Geotmtrica). It extemis in every direction coti- 
siderably beyond Arnolfo di Lapo’s walls ^JLirkeit in retl), 
which were built during Dantes lilctiiue. Hut even 
within them it by no means gives a true lueturr of the 
town as it stood in the year 1300. A leteience to a tew 
of the best-known localities will sufKee. The Diiomo 
appears just in its present form, ulthouj'h the tintnd.uiou - 
stone of the building, which was to replace! not oiilv the 
ancient Church of Santa Reparat.t, hut alvi the Ihoidta! of 
St. John, was not laid till i'2cjH, and it was lescrved tor 
Filippo Brunelleschi, towards the middle at the liticenih 
century, to complete, or nearly complete, the woik a< eoti! 
ing to a plan fumiamentally diiFerini'. from Am, di I,.ipo\ 
original design. The omissbn of Giotto’s tamovvited 
Campanile, which, it is generally sup(«ned, was iH-nm in 
1334, would be unimpeaciiable if cotisisteney h;at been ol». 
served in such matters throughout. •Uut even the ‘htm h tif 
Or San Michele is given exactly in its (u esent {«n in, altfiow!*h 
in Dante’s time, to wit in i the oh! elmn h tr.e,c;d t*t 
exist; a corn exchange was erected on the same site, .md it 
was not till 1336 that ()rcagtia, as we call him, trau .jomtrd 
it into the present church, the work bcitig {ini.bed .ibout 
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^ 355 *—^Again, we find the Palazzo Vecchio covering the 
same area as at present, whereas the site was not purchased 
till 1298, and the building, as it now stands, was only- 
completed under Walter of Brienne in 1342,—Close beside 
it we see the Reali Ufizi (only that it is misspelt Uffixzi) in 
the full dimensions now familiar to all lovers of the art 
treasures of Florence, though the building was not raised 
till the seventh decade of the sixteenth century—^But 
perhaps the most startling phenomenon is the appearance, 
in a plan of Florence designed to illustrate the Divine 
Comedy, of the Bazaar of the Corso degli Adimari, which 
was built in 1834.^ 

Special care has been given to the indication of the 
houses of illustrious Florentine families, of which no fewer 
t han eighty-two are marked. But by far the greater 
number of these are neither mentioned nor even referred 
to in the Divine Comedy, and therefore have no special 
interest for the readers of the poem. It is all the more 
surprising to find that several of the names expressly 
mentioned in the fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of the 
Paradiso, as the Barucci, the Calfucci, the Giudi, the 
Nerli, and the Del Vecchio are omitted; and the house in 
which Beatrice was born should surely have been marked, 
though the name of the Portinari, it is true, does not 
appear in the Divine Comedy. There is documentary 
evidence that the initial of the Fifanti is F, not S, and 
the family of Gangalandi was not spelt Gagalandi. 

III. HOUSE OF THE ALLIGHIERI 

Whether the localities of all these houses are correctly 
assigned is a delicate question, and on this point I hesitate 

1 The map therefore only merits the name of ‘ Map of Mediaeval 
Florence,’ given to it by Hartwig (Siuellen und Forschungen der dUesten 
Gesckichte der Stadt Fhrenz, Marburg, 1875, p. 78), in so far as it marks the 
three traditional drcumvallations and the site of a number of dwellings. 
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to pronounce a judgment, especially as the results seldom 
coincide with Giunio Carbone’s map. I cannot however 
repress a comment on one point—the point, in fact, of 
paramount interest for the Dante student. The map 
gives the houses of the Allighieri as situated at the left-hand 
corner just after you pass the Mercato Vecchio as you go 
along the Corso (which, however, is called the Via de’ 
Speziali till past this point) from West to East. Now it 
is certain, from P^r. xvi. 40-42, that Dante’s ancestors, 
the Elisei, lived either in this house or (as given in my 
plan) in the opposite corner house on the right. But 
Leonardo Bruni Aretino, who is a perfectly trustworthy 
witness, says most distinctly that the Allighieri branch 
dwelt on the Piazza San Martino, adding that he pointed 
out the house to a great-grandson of the poet who came 
to see him when on a visit to Florence from Verona,^ 
This statement is completely borne out by the mention 
of the ‘Alaghieris’ in documents going back to the end 
of the twelfth century, as belonging to the parish of 
San Martino.2 Assuming that our maps give the houses 
of the Donati, Giuochi, and Sacchetti correctly, Aretino’s 
detailed data lead to the further conclusion that the house 
of the Allighieri must have stood next to the Donati’s 

1 * Messer Cacckguida and his brothers and their forebears lived just 
in the district of Porta San Piero, where it is first entered from the 
Mercato Vecchio, in the houses still called of the Elisei, for the family 
possession remained with them. The descendants of Messer Cacciaguida 
called the Aldighieri dwelt at the piazza behind San Martino del 
Vescovo, against the street that runs to the house of the Sacchetti, and 
in the other direction stretches to the houses of the Donati and Giuochi. 
. . . He had a very good house in Florence, next to that of Geri di 
Messer Bello, his consort. , . . And it is not long since this Lionardo 
[Allighieri] came to Florence with other young men of Verona, well 
appointed and in good style ,* and he paid me a visit as a friend of the 
memory of his great-grandfather, Dante. And I showed him Dante’s 
house, and that of his forebears, and I pointed out to him many particu¬ 
lars with which he was not acquainted, because he and his family had 
been estranged from their fatherland,’ 

2 Gargani, Della casa di Dante (Firenze, 1865), pp. 29-38, 
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gurcicn in the Via Santa Marghcrita, the narrow alley lead¬ 
ing northwards from the Piaw/a San Martino to the Corso. 
just tippositc stands the little Church of Santa Margherita.^ 
'Praditiun, however, places the house elsewhere, though in 
the immediate neighbourhood, in the Via Ricciarda just 
opjHisite the Piazza San Martino; and this latter house, 
adorned with two antitpie doors, has lately been officially 
designated as the house in which the poet first saw the light.® 
'Phe range and thoroughness of the late revered Prince’s 
scholarship leave no room to doubt that the deficiencies 
noticed, in what is after all only a matter of subsidiary 
imjKirtancc, are due to some tither hand than his, from 
which he must have received the plan appended to his 
admirable translatkm. I conjecture that some work, pre¬ 
sumably Italian, on this unquestionably interesting subject, 
lay t«» hand, and was reproduced as a usehil appendix with¬ 
out further investigation. 

IV. tUllNlO CARBON e’s I‘I-AN 
riic t.tsk which (Jiunio Carbone has executed at the 
cost of such immense labour for the second volume of 
Lord Vernon’s jtreae work on Dante merits the warmest 
ffcugnititin. He has made his plan on the scale of 
Fanto/./.i\ excellent map of modern Florence, and has 
taken the system of the streets from it; but has been 
at the greatest [lains to mark those buildings only which 
were standing itt Dante’s time, ami in the form in which 
they then sttunl. Thotigh the erection of the wall usually 
ktiown as the fourth was taken in hand under Arnolfo di 
f.up4.’s direction about the year 1300, it was not flmshcd 
till .1 full j»cneriuion later. Carbone’s chart, therefore, is 
ctmfitted to the city as embraced by the walls built under 
t t*J, tin* very clear ffagtMi-utaiy plan Ktwu in the work above referred 

tills mSiSy we have markr.l la«h baihliugH with the letter 

i,i) ill ♦♦tw i4aiu 
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Henry iv. in the year 1078^ accoixling tc) Vilkni. When 
we add that, with the exception of the four briil|*es over the 
Arno, there is not a single name printed mi the charts it will 
be realised that, however well the student iiuiv hr *wc|ii;dfited 
with modern Florence, he will not he able fo find bis way 
on the map without difficulty. But the alwriHt* of natsies 
in the plan itself is amply Ciimpensated fi'*r In** aiMuuiriiiiWis 
number of references, lo begin with, the bidldiiiys^ given 

are divided into 170 local sections to lacitiiali'' ftir fiiHiing 
of the separate buildings. Then, under ihe^hratl of gates, 
streets, piazzas, churches and other ecrlesta^iitMl buildings, 
houses, towers, and halls, the material K y;ivrit in lull, wiiti 
a regular system of diffei’ciuiafcal and rrtririier%. 

Then follow notes and explamUiofi% oceiipyiiig cigtiiv^lwit 
of the great folio pages of the work. If, tor ir\aiii| 4 i% we 
look up the mansion of the Sanrlla iii the list !toii%cs we 
find the reference 6j, c. 55.’ "‘FliK iiieaii^ ifwt fo liml 
it on the map wc must begin by H-arrhiiig mil ‘Wiliufi 
which we find bordering the Mcrcalo Vrrrliiti tut titr tun itn 
It happens to be one of the smallest mlicniH, and roiiiaifH 
only three numbers, two of wliich ha\e a r. {kMia) atiarlird 
to show that they indicate the sites of hoiiw>, ufid I hr oiir 
marked c. 55, facing the Mercatti, is tile Hmirllfs. t B siu |$ 
references there are iB to gates, Mi to sitrris 
piazzas, 82 to ecclesiastical buildiiig;i, /./.i ifi bouvr'.^ lit 
to towers, and 34 to halls. But the aefiwl tiuitibrr of 
houses registered is considerably greatri, inasifiiit It .e* liic 
same number serves to indicate wvnal leaiw. it lliry 
belong to the same family, llitis tlir lota! iniiiilirt til 
sites indicated amounts to corwiderabl? abar a iftoii^aiiil 
It was only possible to find room for mi iiiafiv irfrrriHe^ 
in the very limited space by the use of rsfiriiirlv Miwi!, 
almost microscopic, type, and the tliffictiliy of dn iplirniig 
them is further increased by ttic doylikduli Iird gitiiiiid 
on which many of the numbers are prininb 
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Although fully realising the value of this wealth of 
detail to the student of early Florentine history in general, 
the reader of Dante will not unnaturally ask himself what 
the use of this bewildering and superfluous number of 
scarcely decipherable figures is to him, since hardly more 
than a tenth of the localities indicated are mentioned in 
the Comedy^ or required in studying it. The oftener he 
encounters the labour of finding the house of some par¬ 
ticular family on the plan, the more he will feel that for 
his purposes a much scantier supply of information would 
have been considerably more valuable. 

It also seems a defect, that only the limits of the city as 
defined by the wdls of the eleventh century are given. 
Surely the celebrated passage in the Paradiso^ xv. 97 > tvould 
alone be enough to suggest the desirability of pointing out 
the older, and considerably narrower limits. In the same 
connection we note that the ancient city gates are not 
indicated either, though this leaves unexplained the circum¬ 
stance that streets which, in the map, lie within the city 
(such as the Borgo S. Piero, or the Borgo de Greci), are 
indicated by their names as belonging to suburbs (Borghi). 

I do not feel qualified to judge of the correctness of 
the identifications in detail. There is, however, one point 
to which I must take exception. I cannot accept 
Carbone’s localisation of the Porta San Piero at the eastern 
end of the Via delle Badesse, near the Church of S. Niccolb 
del Ceppo, but place it, as early writers do, at the end of 
the extension of the Corso beginning at the ancient Porta 
S. Piero; that is to say at the end of the Borgo degli 
Albizi, near the Church of San Piero Maggiore. 

V. THE ACCOMPANYING PLAN 
The plan that is herewith presented to the reader is 
based in all important particulars on that of Carbone, 
with which it conforms in extent and in scale, except that 
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the newer portion of the city, (in the left hank mf the 
Arno, has been entirely omittwl. Atthuuj^h Pciwi-i. in hk 
Histoire de Florence (iHyy), h:i*i rcurtuitucii .i very 
meagre form) the work of the Ituliati .‘ichulu, I frit that 
I had no right, without the author’s tu adupt it 

myself. Signor Carbone has however with rstiriiu- readi¬ 
ness allowed me this privilege. 


VI. THE ‘ EARI.IB.ST WAtJ.s’ <)E THAHt ril, AXl> 
THEIR OVBRTtIROW l)V litUl.A 

It will be clear however from what h-t-. hern aid aLne, 
that a few minor alterations have beeti t.mnd i*rn-..,nv. 
The most important arise from my dt*stic Oe.uly to j*Hjtriiy 
the earlier Florence of which Cacci;t;;ui»l.i -.pr.sk .. With 
this object I have lined the whole ns.ivt of fntildui:*; nt tlie 
inner city, in-stead of marking the ctuuM* ot tlsr ratlin w...iK 
in colour, as is done in matiy maps ot the tjty, uh hiding 
that which accompanies Phiiaicitirs* ti.uts|.attm. 1 has r 
marked the sites of the fliur princiiul m ihr r.uhri 
city. Note that twn inner walUciiilcs .ir«- u-ualh •isrti 
in the maps, the first being the Ritnun w.iJI, shr ..-iond 
that built by Charlemagtie after the tirarm timi ..i tfir tin* 
by Attilaor Totila. But our only anthoiity tm thr aira 
of this earliest city is the twenty-seventh ..t the 

Istorie of the supposed Ricoidamt M.ite.pm!,> wuh which 
even Carbone- begins his topography, .Sime S. hrif'ei 
Boichorst,® however, has shown the htitic to tie u |,»frr 
forgery, we have no grounds left (or.uTcpiitr. thr r.vt.sntce 
of anyrach inner wall; nor have wr ;my o;h.sh!r rvui.-mr 
that Charlemagne enlarged the hosmd.iiH:. ui the Mty 
beyond its ancient limits. 


^ For want ot a lu-wcr iMliiioit, I ooofr f 

Buonaventuri, which .tpjicarnl hi ijiuom in . i , i,. 

and Franchi. . - i. 

® Pp- *7*) *7*- s Wvmtfiur*’ 'itui.-H it.-iji?!,:, 


I 4 il|ril 
t 'L|U 
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Contemporary historians know absolutely nothing^ of 
the story of the destruction of the city by Totik or one of 
his generals (sometimes confused with Attila, and the latter s 
title of ‘ Scourge of God ’ erroneously appropriated to him), 
though all the Florentine chroniclers repeat the fable. 
One and all connect it with the supposed rebuilding of the 
city ; their accoimts however differ considerably. 

The Chronica de Origine civitath which Hartwig ^ dates 
in the first decades of the thirteenth century, after telling 
of Totila’s hostility towards the Romans, and their favoured 
Florence, records the death of the king ‘ in Maritima 
(not kr from Rimini), and then continues;® ‘But the 
Romans began to ponder how Florence might be rebuilt, 
that she might continue to withstand the men of Fiesole, 
on which follows the account of the rebuilding of the city. 

Giovanni Villani,^ on the other hand, places the event 
some centuries later, and attributes the rebuilding of the 
city to Charlemagne. Otherwise his description of the con¬ 
formation of the restored city and of the part played by Ae 
Romans is essentially the same as that of the Chronica. 
But neither Villani nor the ancient chronicler gives us any 
reason to imagine, as the supposed Malespini® would have 
us believe, that the walls of the restored city embraced a 
larger area than the original ones. The words of the 
Chronica are: ‘ they surrounded it with walls of modest 
compass (modico circuitu)^ and in the Libro Fiesolano^ that 
was founded upon it, and composed at the end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, we read 
that the walls were built up stronger than before, but 
nothing is said of increasing their circuit. Villani,’' whose 


1 Hartwig, op. cit., pp. 8i, 8z. Cf. Vine. Borghini, Ducorsi., Fir. 
A ii 2 0^. aV.j p. xix. , 

^Cronica, iii. 2. In the edition of 1823 (Florence, Maghen), 

Ign. Moutier was the principal editor. See pp. 62 sq. of the translation 
by R. Selfe. London, 1896. 


5 Cap. 39. 


Hartwig, op. ciL, p, xhU. 


Op. cit.. 


L 
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principal source for the early times is the Chrmktt^ gives 
it as his view that the area was contracted. ‘'I'hus,’ he 
says, ‘ did they begin to rebuild Florence, not however of 
the ’size that it had been at the first, but of levser extent 
{di minore site), to the end it might more speedth- he walled 
and fortified, and might be a defence like a rampart {hitti- 
folle), against the city of Fiesole.’ ^ 

After describing, in the next chapter, how the new 
Florence was built on a small space of grtniml, and <tf 
narrow compass, after the model ttf Route on a snialler 
scale, he gives the following description. 

vn. GIOV. VILLANi’s DKSt’RII'TtON Of fill. 
ancient WAI,I..S Of fl.OKENCE 

‘The rebuilding of the new city of Fli>iencr . . . bet'an 
on the side of the sunrise at the (ancient | gate of S, I'ieto, 
which was where were after the houiiC'v tit M. Bellim ione 
Berti of the Rovignani, a ntihle ami powerful t iti/en, 
albeit to-day they have tlisap[)eared, the wliit h h«m‘.r. I>v 
inheritance of the Countess ({tuiltirada, his dauglitei, ami 
wife to the first Count Guido, passetl to tfu* i.’oimt. CJuidt, 
her descendants, when they beeame eitt/.eie. of I'luictue, 
and afterwards they sold them to the idack ih-uhi,' a 
Florentine family; ami from the >aitl fpite tan .t Ihushi as 
far as S. Piero Maggiorc after the flofiion *>( Rome, and 
from that gate the walls proceeded as far as tlte I hmmi >, on 
the site where now runs the great rtud [dr’ Rale-.tnrM ^j 
to San Giovanni (the BiipthUr^) as f.«’ as tfte Hi-diop’s 
Palace. And here was another I'.ate whiefi vv.e. i .died tfie 
gate of the Duomo, but there weie who ».i!led it the 
Bishop’s Gate; and without this gate wa-. built tlir i^hurah 
of S. Lorenzo, just as in Rome there is .S.m Loreti/o with- 

I Cf. al«i Boeraceiu's I.tje »/lUntr, Mitutr ii'i .•.!.(tuit, j. 

* Cf. lu-re .Sdicticr Boichurai, tf. or,, pp, i/< i‘( 

* Not Palestrieri as given in the plan iit Philth lh. 
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out the walls; and within that gate is S. Giovanni, like as 
in Rtnne S. (Jiovanni I^aterano. 

‘.Vnd then proceeding [following the walls westward], as 
4 t Rome, in that part they made Santa Maria Maggiore; 
and then from S. Michele Bertekli [Pia'^va degli Antinori] 
as Mr as the third gate of S. Pancrav.io,* where are now 
the houses of the 'rornaquinci, atul S. Pancra/.io was with¬ 
out the eity and near S. Paolo, just as in Rome, on the 
ether si»le t>f the city, over against S. Piero, as at Rome. 
And then from the said gate of S. Pancra/,io, they followed 
on where now K the Chureh of Santa 'rrinita, which was 
without the walls; and hard by was a postern gate called 
the Rosvi, and down to our own times the road has 

ir!, 4 utr,l the name. And afterwatal the walls turned where 
are » av ilie liouses t<f the Scali along the Via di ’Ferma as 
hr .i‘ the ;>..ue ot Santa Maiia, some way past the Mercato 
Nufrto, and that wa-. the hiurth principal gate, which was 
t!.uj*rd on one side liy the Inmses tiow ttf the Infangati 
.us the enithcrtt ptutimi of the eastern side of the 
M.-uatn Niiov«ij; and above the said }',ate was the Church 
•ir>auta Matia, called So|>ra Porta; and afterwanls when 
the na;.! eate wsts pulled down, the eity haviisg. itrcrcased, 
the aid t htirch was uattstnirted to where it now is. And 
the lloigo di Santo Apnstolo was without the eity, and 
;w..t S, Stefauo after the fashion of Rome (?), and beytmd 
8, Strtain*, at the end of the master street of Porta Santa 
Marta, they tiiade and built a bridge tininded <»n piles of 
sit.nc tn the Arno, whieh afterwards was called the Ponte 
Vrv« liio, and it exists to this «lay ; amt was much more 
nauow fb.m it now is, and was the first bridgo which was 
male iu Floience. Attii from S. Mary’s (r;tfe the walls 
went ojt as far as the 'Furret td Altafontc," which was at 

' Volwd rtot«-s • |{ratu’«i<i,' ,m*l tiao-i the origin i<f die aoici 

l.v thr.fatta ralh'd -liter tlii-i i.r. a limr-t flaw., ui tin- • tHama,' 

« • Mt!rq.iui' e.t,ie-.it, Iluji. -H. Aluafoitte, j.nhairdtu 
,V. ; AUaltm.trj m ihr H>tt>»;;i(a olitioii ot iHs-;, p. Ss. Kt*. | 
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th,c extremity of 3* projection of the cicy>i ruiiiiiti|4 cHit to 
the river Arno^ then running on bchiiui the Church of 
S. Piero Schcraggio, which was so callni frtim a tiiich or 
craduit called the Scheraggio, wliich^ rcccivini ahiioru all 
the rain-water of the city that flowtal into the Aiiu'** And 
behind the Church of S, Piero Scher;ii»gio 
gate, which was called the Perir/;/a Cine, and friiiii there 
the walls went on by the great street ftlie preniit Fiat*/;! 
S. Firenze] as far as the Via del tlirbi |iiow Via iaiitdoiia^ 
a continuation of Via del (Jarbo |, wliere mats aitoilier |imtrrn* 
and then behind the Btulia of Florencr t through the invsmt 
Via del Proconsolo] the walls returtusl to Ihwu Pirro, 

^ And within so small a space the new Ftiirriii'r w^as re. 
built with good walls and frcqueni tiiwers with lour iiiasfrr 
gates, to wit, the Porta San Piero, cite Porta dri IJimniti, 
the Porta San Pancrazio, and the Porta Saiiia Maii.i, ilir 
which were in the form of a ertisn; and in itir initki nf 
the city were S. Andrea, after the fu'diiiiii of Romr |S. 
Andrea della Valle,is more mmlerii ?], aiid Santa Marta in 
Campidoglio, and what now is the Mriaalu Vnehiti 
was the Mcrcato di Campidoglio fthr Fonnsi ;ii ihr 
foot of the Capitol] after the fashion of lluiiir. And 
the city was divided into quarters, aianudnio, to ilir ^aid 
four gates/ but afterwards, when the city iiHirasn!, it was 
divided into six sestos, as being a prileci luiiiibrr, lot tlir 
sesto of Oltrariio was added thereto, as si^oii as ic in¬ 
habited,and when the Portadi Saiita Maria was |in!!r4 down, 
the name was dropped, and it wn dividril by ihr ituioir of 
the main street [Por Santa Maria [ and on oiir \idr iiiade 
the sesto of San Piero Scheraggio, ami on ifir oiticr "udr ifuu 
of the Borgo [Santi Apostoli]; and the thrre fir^t faiid 
the quarters named after them] coiidtitird lo givr thrir 
name to sestos, as they have done even in our own lititr^^P 

1 First quarter, San Piero, and on lit tlir iii Mm 4 fiM' 

are here given. 
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Vm. FLORENTIA QUADRATA 

As regards the limits of the city to the East, North, and 
West, tile accompanying plan follows Villani’s description 
with ail possible exactitude. A glance at it will suffice to 
show iH»t only that the walls, with slight divergences, form 
a recl.if>p.le looking to the tour points of the compass, hut 
that the snain streets of the inner city ran, with considerable 
esactitmle, from East to West, and fr<mi N<»rth to South. 

Dr. Ii.irtwig,* to wlH>se kindly assistance I am indebted 
for much v.iluablc help in constructing my map, has done 
a gfe.ii service in poituittg out tluu in the conformation of 
the inner city we can trace the nunlel of ,i Ronum eolonia. 
Now, apatt trom the lep,end.ity accounts current in the 
Maidlf Ages of' C.esar’s be-deginf, Catiline in Eiesole, there 
c,m be no doubt that Florence h,ul been a Ronum military 
odony since the time of Augustus, if not of Cmsar. Thus 
wct.m ttace the C’ardo, limning Noiihand South, under 
the name ot the Calimara, connecting the “..ue by the 
Cathrdia! with the For Santa Maria, and passing along the 
east Mde o| the Mercato Nuovo, 'I'hen from East to West 
i» the I k■^ umanu. Major, called succer.sively the C'orso, the 
Viatic’ Spiv.ialt, and the Via tlegli Stro/./i. Parallel with 
tSie Cardo, and fulhiwing, the tiirection of the «»ld walls, run 
the Vi.i del Ertuatiisolo and Via de’ Halestrirri oti the East, 
and the Via Tornabuoni and the Fiaz/.a Aitiinori on the 
W’ftS. Farallel to the Corso w*e find the l’ia//.adel Dtmmo 
and jis western ruininuatton, the V'ia de' C'crrefani. 'Ehe 
twit main streets themHcKe'. intersect in the centre <»f the 
tity, .rl the South east corner of the Mriautti Vecchio, also 
.ailed the Eoium Regi., which mint have been the forum 
of the Colonia. Here the tidtini.ts eret led their little 
Capiiol, m imifaiiim of that in Rome, as in Coiog.m; and 
other roloniesi and flu* name is piesetved by the Church 

» (if-, fit., I*|>. n i9< 
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of Santa Maria del Campidoglio. Here ttni we may 

the Duumvirs held their tribunal, and the Lcmy,ohard Counts 

pronounced judgment. 

It is not so easy to trace the wall tm the fuiirih tu’ 
southern side of the city, llte present Vui ile^^thindi, 
and its continuation after the Pi;r/’/a de' Siyjmri in riie 
Vacchereccia, running from opposite the CInireh ol S;m 
Firenze at the south-east corner of the rrctaiifjr, ikies iiiiterd 
take the direction wc want towards the Mniih-%vrsi corner, 
but just below the For Santa Maria it is tirokcii «ili hv a 
perfect labyrinth of houses. Villaiii says the waits fitlkiwed 
the line of the present Via della Teriiui, the middle rtsul 
of the three running Isast from the Fia'//a Sitita I liidta | 
but this street is both narrow and winding, hesidrs which 
it does not run due East and West, hut divrrf,cs Ciiiisider- 
ably to the South. Vithmi’s statriiriits rrcaidiitg^ the 
portion of the walls lying between the Ik‘rta Sania Maria 
and the present Piazza S. Fifcir/e seem slill iiioie siMpuioiis. 
First, he says, they ran to the Casile ot Alfaiouir i»fi the 
Arno, which, though the site is tm c^aertv known, 
have lain to the South-east. TticiH'e tlie^‘ iaiiir !»rhiiid 
San Pier Scheraggio to S, Firenze, iL. in a mntlviwdnlf 
direction. Following this account the Maiiltriti hoimdaiy 
of the city, unlike those of the three othri Mihw, ts an 
extraordinary confusion of croiiked and uluic-.r and 
acute angles. The plan in Philalcihtw w*ou!d nnikr fins 
even clearer than it dues if the tine of wall wrtr diawn, a*» 
it should be, through the Via drila IVrina, inarad of ihc 
Borgo Santi Apostoli. It is :dsti noirwaiHhv ftnii 
Villani and the supposed Makwpiiti, no wiifri nimiions 
this Castle of Altafonte, iitir, so far m I am a wane, ate 
there any remains to testify to k% tcsi^uriicr. Aii'd it, as 
Villani himself tells us, Florence wa^ reliuilt to *.rivr as A 
rampart against Fiesole, it appears fhat 

should be built on the side of the city away I'miii Fir *o!c% 
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The statement of the Latin chronicler that there was ‘an 
ancient tower near the “ Episcopatus,” ’ that is on the 
Fiesole side, sounds far more probable. These considera¬ 
tions, coupled with the possibility that the southern side of 
the city may have been considerably altered by the frequent 
and disastrous inundations of former centuries, have led me 
to fill in the line of wall conjecturally between S. Trinita 
and Porta Santa Maria so as to complete the rectangle. It 
must be admitted that a glance at the plan suggests the 
alternative of taking the Via di Porta Rossa, with its con¬ 
tinuations the Baccano and the Via Condotta, for the 
southern boundary lines of the old city. This would give 
complete regularity ; but then the Mercato Nuovo would 
be left outside the walls, which does not appear probable, 
unless indeed we are to regard it as the market in which 
the fishermen of the Borgo Santi Apostoli sold the fruits 
of their toil to the inhabitants of the city.^ 

IX. THE ELEVENTH-CENTURY WALLS 

As regards that further portion of the city which was 
walled in in the eleventh century, my plan follows Carbone 
in all essentials; but, as already mentioned, I locate the 
outer Porta San Piero otherwise. I have also marked (but 
only in dotted lines) three important localities which lie 
close outside this second wall, as we must call it (not third as 
is customary), namely, the Piazza of Santa Maria Novella, 
the Church and Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, and the 
Piazza of Santa Croce, with a view to helping readers who 
are acquainted with modern Florence to orient thein- 
selves. Inside the walls, the oval of the Roman amphi¬ 
theatre (the Parlagio), in which the houses of the Peruzzi 
nestled, is indicated in the same way, and I have further 
marked the site of the column of Mars, to which Dante 

^ See Appendix.—E d. 
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its VVr from Vilhuii* that the 

ut'tlu; lutraSMtHhi .iihI uJ’ «itht,’r citi/.fns were lKHi|tht 
up ill t .ujK, witfi a vimv i.< jutllitin them tiuwii ;uul erecting 
the (nneramrtu hiiildinj,','. «m thr site. 'Fhe luiuscs uf the 
haiiishei! Uhri ti, vvhicSi the fitragrtl iHipwlace h;ul destroyed 
in u*iH, had heen dtuatet! close hv, hut the hatred against 
the t’amilv, as tiainus to their eountrv, was so hitter as to 
prevent this site trout hrin,', usi-d for the building, and it 
was i!u-Unle*I in the I’ia/./a Ait'll** isigiHiria). have there- 
tine gitrn the outline ttf the i*ala//.tt Vecehio nuire or less 
IS if stands at pirseni, hut have also indicatetl the approxi¬ 
mate site, puniouslv occupied hf the houses of the Uherti 
and l*'oialsi4 In. 

Srvrjal airet. hate heeji tnarked which are not directly 
leterted to :» th.c t .‘ ■•■•s.-./r, but which will he of assistaneu in 
Itxini' the lot.ibtiei iit other sttects ot buildings, 

Thr .ame »u.iv be said ot several ehun'hes, as tiir instance 
S. iVpuian.nc and S. Eiirtwe, M,tny churches give their 
itatues to thr i’tar/ 4 s that belong to them, and I have there- 
tote adopted a * ontouimt-t nutnlH'i'ing for ehurehes tuul 
|na//a-.. lloth . huo lies and pia/ras have often changed 
Cftii'.ideiabiv in toim aiue Dante’s time, as hir instanec the 
I’ia.t/'a del Duouto, winch has been gteatly altered by the 
pulhng d.twn ot the Ibopital o| St. joint and the conversitin 
of thr tdiuu h oi S. Rrpaiata into the present Cathedral 
S. Mafia del Eiose ; and m the same way the i*ia‘/.-/.a della 
Signoiia ha-, been changed bv the irnioval ot' the Church 
of S. Kotnolo and thr group ot hou>e>. abutting on it. 


* tiii, ifi, 
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[Dante’-Forsi'hmgm^ voL ii. pp* 194-2364 
INTRODUCTORY 

There is no Italian family, noble c)r royal, inotilicmiat mi 
often in Dante’s writings as that of the Conti Giiicli ; linr 
is there any by which his own life was touclifd at ho mmy 
different points. Their possessions lay on cither shipr of 
that part of the Apennines which divitlcs the riisirrii 
portion of the plains of the Po (the Ri>{tia}»ii:i) troin the 
valley of the Arno, But although the hi?»tiiry aiu! f.rfiru- 
logy of the family has been the subject of nuiiicmii\ 
ever since Scipionc Ammir;U:<i publishci! hin honk in 1114 \ 
their family tree is still ctmfused and disputed, dial wc 
are often at a loss to determine to which nicnihrr of the 
family a reference applies. 

The whole clan is referred to in Pc/r* xvi, 64 mid 
In Inf, xvi. 38 we meet Count (}iiidoguerf;i of dir 
house of Dovadola; and he himself refers to the coiiiiiion 
ancestress of the five branches into whitdi dir clait divitlrd 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. ^ In hi. 

77 the false coiner Adam refers to three hiothrc-* oi die 
house of Romena, two of whom he mciitioiis bv miiiir, 
the causes of his crinie.---In xiv, 41 (#iiido ilcl I liii'u 
makes a contemptuous thrust at the hraiuh tiaiitrd aliri dir 
fortress of Porciano.- Dante has been Mippusril, |tio}ial4i* 
with justice, to be the author of a letter addirssrd tu dir 
Cardinal of Ostia, Niccold Albertini, bv flic ihniiit AIim* 
Sandro di Romena and the banished Bianclii. In uiiodiri 

170 
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letter Dante writes to two nephews of this very Alessandro 
to condole with them on the death of their uncle.—On the 
last day of March 1311 the poet addressed a threatening 
missive to the Florentines, and in the middle of April a 
letter of admonishment to Henry vii., who was letting the 
favourable moment for his expedition to Rome slip by, 
while he lingered over the siege of Brescia.^ Both letters 
are dated from the confines of Tuscany, near the source 
of the Arno. Doubtless Dante was at the time in one of 
the fortresses belonging to the Guidi, Porciano or Romena, 
or lower down stream, in Poppi.—The only manuscript by 
which we know the first of these letters also gives two 
short Latin epistles, which bear the name of the Countess 
Palatine G. of Battifolle, and are addressed to the Empress 
Margaret of Brabant. The first of these is dated from 
Poppi, in the middle of May 1311. The Countess Palatine, 
as Passerini has shown, was Gherardesca, wife of Count 
Guidonovello of Battifolle and daughter of that Count 
Ugolino of Donoratico who was starved to death in the 
Tower of Famine. It seems more than probable that 
Dante, who may have been making a long sojourn with 
the Count, wrote these letters at Gherardesca’s behest. 
Pratovecchio, which lies in the Upper Arno valley, some¬ 
what further up the river than Poppi, was in the possession 
of the house of Dovadola at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, and specifically of Guido Salvatico, who (as 
Boccaccio tells us) offered the poet a refuge for a long 
period.—Finally, we may mention a tradition which still 
survives in Porciano, that the Count, who for some un¬ 
known reason was wroth with Dante, at one time kept 
him prisoner in the tower there. 

1 Rome was the ultimate goal of Henry’s expedition, but it was, of 
course, Florence against which Dante urged him to direct his arras at 
once. The siege of Brescia began on May 19th, 1311 (Milra^, y. 
388), and is contemplated as possible amongst other contingencies m 
Dante’s letter of April i8th (xiv. Kal. Mai.). Ep, vii.: 128 .—Ed. 
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The three parts, containing in all twenty ^Tavole,’ are dated 
1865-1867, but it was not till full ten years later that (thanks 
to the watchful zeal of our present librarian, Dr. Hartwig) 
Passerini’s continuation, in its completeness, was added 
to our library. I saw at a glance how much it corrected 
and enlarged any knowledge of the Guidi. But the huge 
folios of the Famtglie Celebri are not accessible to all lovers of 
Dante, and I lie under special obligations to give an epitome 
of what I have gleaned from them in relation to the poet and 
his immortal work, because the notes to the third edition 
of my German translation of the Comedy^ published two 
years ago, contain, I am sorry to say, much that is 
erroneous or at least highly questionable, concerning the 
Conti Guidi. Since I have had no opportunity whatever 
of examining archives, and have made but a limited use of 
the printed documents available (Mittarelli, Ildefonso, 
Fantuzzi, Repetti, etc.), I cannot pretend to contribute 
anything new on the question, but I may be permitted to 
express my dijfficulties as regards one or two of Passerini’s 
conclusions.^ 

The archives have not even yet been sufficiently ran¬ 
sacked to clear up all the difficult points, but the prolonged 
and comprehensive labours of Dr. Theodor Wiistenfeld, to 
whom I owe the warmest thanks for his friendly and 
instructive counsels, will certainly be of essential service in 
this as in other directions. 

Giovanni Villani^ and other chroniclers derive the race 
of the Guidi from a certain Count Guido, who came into 
Italy with the Emperor Otto the Great, in the second half, 
that is, of the tenth century, and was created Count 
Palatine of Tuscany, besides holding in feoff the county of 
Modigliana.—So far as documentary evidence goes, how¬ 
ever, the founder of the family seems to have been one 

1 One of the profoundest of students of Italian family history wrote to 
me a short time ago, ‘ Nobody will ever get the genealogy of the Guidi 
straight’ ^ Cronica, iv. i and v. 37. 
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Tegrimo. He was probably of Longohai tl, ami certainly of 
Teutonic, extraction, anti appears in the a«cutneiits as 
early as 927. Modigliana however he actpiiretl by his 
marriage with Engclrada of the house of the < )nesd of 
Ravenna. (Cf. my Gotthche Awwi/tV, notes to svi. jy 
and to Parodies xvi. 94*) 
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Of Tegrimo’s three children, the two who are of in¬ 
terest to us are Guido and the deacon Ranieii, Accordiny 
to the Faenzan chronicler 'I'olsam>, thrv were lutirdrird 
with all their belongings for their deeds of violence against 
the bishop of Rjivenna and others. The »udy ♦mr that 
escaped was a little son of (Juido’s, called (like his vtand- 
father) Tegrimo, who was with his foster •mother onfshlr 
Ravenna. He was surnamed BevKungue (hirntd-diinke*), 
in memory of the massacre by the Raveimese, \'iU;uii aKo 
relates the story, but names the rescued infant Guido, 

This Tegrimo was fulh»wcd again by a (hikin, who left 
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two sons, Tegrimo and Guido, the latter of whom won the 
practical sovereignty over Pistoja. Of his four sons we 
need only mention the one who first added ‘Guerra’ to 
the family name of Guido. In spite of his warlike 
surname, however, he appears in the documents almost 
exclusively as making presents to churches and convents. 

Of his five sons, only the second, Guidoguerra, calls for 
mention here. He was brought up by the Grand-Countess 
Matilda of Canossa as her adopted son, and was often with 
her. He joined the first crusade, and apparently was taken 
captive, but he lived for more than a quarter of a century 
after his return, during which time he too was a liberal 
donor to churches and convents. He had four daughters 
and one son, the third Guidoguerra, who, like Dantes 
ancestor Cacciaguida, took part in the second crusade 
under the first Conrad of Hohenstaufen. From this time 
till his death in 1157 we find him a faithful vassal in 
constant attendance on the Emperor Barbarossa. 

The fourth Guidoguerra, called Guido Vecchio by the 
chroniclers, was a son of the third, and with him we come 
to the last of the legends which are interwoven with the 
early history of the clan. Villani tells us that when Kaiser 
Otto IV. came to Florence in the summer of 1209, and 
saw the Florentine beauties assembled in his honour in the 
Church of St. Reparata, Gualdrada, the daughter of Messer 
Bellincione Berti of the house of the Ravignani, pleased 
him most of all. Then Bellincione told the Emperor 
that he, as her fether, would tell her to allow him to kiss 
her. But the maiden replied that no living man should 
kiss her unless he were her husband, whereat the Emperor 
praised her greatly. But Count Guido fell in love with 
her by reason of her graciousness, and since the Emperor 
too encouraged him he took her to wife (although she was 
of lowlier family than he) and without raising any question 
as to her dower.—^The supposed Malespini tells this tale of 
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Guido (orTegrimo) Bevisangue, and says that the Emperor 
gave the whole of the Casentino to the briiicgn.onv as a 
wedding-gift.—Unfortunately for the truth ot this sfo.y, 
there are documents showing that whole decade^ heltire 
Henry the Lion’s son was elected Emperor (let alone his 
visit to Florence), Gualdrada had given p.ifts to churches 
and convents and made other dispositions as Guido;;uena’s 

wife. , . 

We have historical warrant, however, hir savin|* that 

Guidoguerra, who remained true to Eretlerick Harb.tros,a 
until his death, entertained him in his Castle »*f Miidt!'.li,tna 
in the beginning of 1166. But Henry v i.’s policy was imt 
calculated to retain the goodwill of the Itali.m (ihitHdIineii, 
and during the struggles of Philip of Swabia and Otto of 
Brunswick for the crown the Pope’s authority wa. pre¬ 
dominant in Italy. 'Ehus wc tiiui (Juidogueira allied 
with the Guelfic Florence at the turn ttf the ccitturv, 
and it does not surprise us to find (as the storv about 
Gualdrada itself indicates) that he sitbsequetuly became 
attached to the Guelfic Emperor Otto, whom llte I’ope 
recognised. He died in 1213. 


During this first period tif almttst three humh ed ycai •. 
the Guidi were ever extending their influence, where nut 
their actual rule, from the starting-point of their ancen. 
tral possessions in the Upper Apenniiie valley.. I'lum 
Modigliana on the Mar/,eno, which Joinn the !,amour 
at the neighbouring I'acmea, they won 'Predo/to, hiyher up 
the valley, and Marradi in the upper valley of ifie Lamiuir. 
High up on the Montone they held S. Benerletto, ami 
further down stream Dov;idola. Near the spriinis of the 
Savio (the stream that flows by Ccsena) they held B.iyno, 
which subsctiuently gave its name to one of the hi.niclie'i of 
the family. From Falterona, the hub of the Apennntc*., t he 
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dominion stretched over the mountains eastwards in the 
uppermost portions of the Casentino to Romena, Porciano, 
Pratovecchio, and so on, and westwards to plant firm foot 
in the Mugello, through which the Sieve flows, and in the 
valley of the tributary Dicomano, where they held the almost 
inaccessible fortress of San Godenzo. From the Upper Sieve 
valley they crossed, north of Monte Morello, into the valley 
of the Bisenzio ; and, till well into the thirteenth century, 
they held the fiercely contested Montemurlo.^ It need 
hardly be said that hundreds of smaller castles and places 
not enumerated in this list were subject to them. 

From this mountain centre their influence rayed out in 
various directions into the neighbouring plains. We find 
them sometimes as Podestas, sometimes as Capitam, or as 
Imperial or Papal Vicars, and sometimes even as Church 
dignitaries filling numerous and important positions in the 
cities of Romagna, such as Forli, Faenza, ^d Cesena, 
or in the Tuscan Pistoja, Siena, or Arezzo. Throughout 
this early period the family sided with the Emperors. A 
diploma of Henry vi.’s dated May 25th, 1191, acknowledges 
in the most flattering terms the great services rendere y 
the Conti Guidi to the three succeeding Hohenstaufen 
Emperors, and grants them in return ample privileges and 
extensive feofFs. 


DIVISION INTO FOUR HOUSES 

Guido Vecchio left two daughters and five sons. Of 
these, Ruggero, a faithful vassal of Frederick n., died in 
Sicily in 1225 and his brothers became his heirs. He may 
therefore be dismissed. But the four surviving brothers 

X See my note to te 

negotiations for ‘I'f f 5..^?“rtrTsrbelonge(l to the whole family, 

without the consent of every 

member of it. 


M 
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founded four distinct lines, usually known by the .tames of 
their most important possessions, brom I egnmo sp.anst 
the Counts of Modigliana and Forc.ano, from Ag unulto 
those of Romena, from Guidoguerm the Counts ot Bag.ut, 
and from Marcovaldo those ot Dov.idola. 


THE LINE OF FORC.ANO 

The most important of these lines, in eonneetion with 
Dante, are those of Porciano and Romeiug with which two 
we will therefore begin. 

Ti’grtmth 
Guitlo* i. IM)}, 


Tancredi, 
£ before 
I 33 : 9 * 


—p———r 1 ^ j I 

Bandino, Guaitier'H b 

rf. before </. k-fon- n><j. ■/, bHMir 

nil. nio. M‘*t. 


Alberto, Tegrimo. itaiuli.ui, (tui.babnn., 
it. before 1350. </• 13*3- 

Tegrimo, like his brother Ruggero, was unw.ivrnn;'lv 
feithful to Frederick 11. 'Fhe Emperor rruaided him 
with the hand of King '1 uncred’s diuij'htn Alb.rm, whose 
third husband he became. Itu* (rhibellinr ucie'. ot P.i»» 
and Arezzo chose him as Podesia. In a battle with the 
Guelfic Faenza on which he had enteted in t onjmH tion with 
Forlijhe was taken prisoner for a time tty ti.e il.dM/.i.r-..- .dhrs 
of Faenza. In izyo he is mentioned as ah r.idv .!rinr,t .ed. 
He lay under the ban of excommimteati.ui fiiS attrt the 
Emperor’s death, when Innocent iv. removed u, 

Tegrimo’s son Guido, wlu» had tlmghf mult-r the lia.t 
of the second E'rederick in his youth, .it iirst held. ta*t to 
the Ghibellincs. But after the death at the great Jloheii - 
staufen, and still mure after that of his son Mantird, ihr ohl 
names of the Imiwrial and Papal patties cattie to he rtwd m 
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Italy simply to distinguish friends from foes in petty struggles 
between city and city, or between potentate and potentate, 
and accordingly we find this Guido involved for many 
years in the struggles of the cities of Romagnola and their 
generals, such as Guido of Montefeltro and Maghinardo 
Pagani. The contests are interspersed with frequent re¬ 
conciliations with the Church, removal of bans and restitu¬ 
tion of the castles and property taken from him. He died 
at a very advanced age in May 1293* 

He had eight sons and two daughters, but one of the 
sons, Guido, entered a monastery, and one, Conrad, of 
Guelfic sympathies, died before his father, and with these 
we have no further concern. 

Of the other six sons, only one, Tancred, was consis- 
tently true to the Ghibelline flag. At first, indeed, all the 
other five appear as Ghibellines, in the struggles in 
Romagnola around Faenza and Forli j but after the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the Hohenstaufens, and when Pope 
Martin iv. had established a temporary peace between the 
combatants in 1281, they attached themselves to the papal 
commissioner, Count Jean de Pas, and fought against many 
of their old companions in arms, amongst them Guido of 
Montefeltro.i Bandino even expelled his brothers Ruggero 
and Tancredi, after an obstinate street fight, from Faenza, 
he himself being Podesta and Tancredi Capitano del Popolo 
of the city. In fact they changed sides from time to time 
according as the prospects of the one or the other party 
seemed best suited to further their own advantage. 
Tegrimo seems to have gone out plundering, sans phrase^ 
from his Castle of Porciano. 

One of the brothers, Gualtieri, died in 1310. The 
others behaved discreditably enough on the occasion of 
Henry vii.’s expedition to Rome in 1311. In the summer 
of that year Bishop Nicholas of Butrinto set out in advance 
1 Cf note to Inf. xxvii. 43. 
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of the Emperor to prepare the way for him, ami 'I'cgrtjno 
went as far as the Tuscan border tt» meet him, comiuctinit 
him and his followers to the Castle of San C,»ode«/,o with 


the greatest honour. Here they found the otlier surviving 
brothers, Tancredi, Fazio, Ruggero,‘ and Ihtiulitio, as well 
as numerous kinsmen belonging to other branches of the 
family. They all swore fealty to the Kmpetor, promising 
to support him loyally with their troops, and, with the sole 
exception of Tancred, every member ttf the house of the 
Guidi of Porciano broke his oath. 'Fegrimo himselt, and 
also Bandino, entered into alliance with the Fimeniifics 


against the Euxemburger. Nor was Rtig|teru mon* linth- 
ful than his brothers. I hesc three were i*tntsct|ttetifly 
deprived of all their feudal possessions, which the Kmpcior 
(in March 1313) handed over to ’Fancred, the only ojtc 
who had remained faithful, thereby giving tisc to a f.ujulv 
feud which lasted into the next gencratifui, 

Dante was far from being the intolerant political parii/.m 
he has so often been painted, and he values the < Jttclf who is 
true to his convictions above the utiinincipled .mivcnturei 
who only calls himself a Ghibcllinc because he ha.ks t'ai 
some advantage from it. He does honour to the (Jiielf Mala» 
spinas in his poem,- and lur laid his we.iricd hc.id to rest 
under the protection of the (Juelf Polentas. Hut the w.mt 
of principle of such as change sides with eveiv sliiftin.. t,f 
the wind of fortune, and take ;ind break their oatie. .11 «oid. 
mg as the prospects of the tme or the (.flier side look 
bnghtest, rouses his fiercest indignation.'' 

It IS such an outburst of indignation whitb lead, fmn to 
put into the mouth of Guido del Duca, when dcHi.bm.v 
the course of the Arno, those lities i„ whi, h we can 


^ * Fraticclli only mciiticnis thm' af | 

family (Fi/a di DatiU, p. i, i). Nor 

the third son us Cnudalhrrto, wlm honrvrj 
grandson tlu*rt?fon* ot F^*y(rifno*s. 

^ iVif. viii. ra4 df/. 


V|f,riffio» tlir fHOIFjrl Hi Ih, 
lltf'liftfiti III 

Wiri 4 *uifi Iff’ 4 
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scan-fh' iu-lp .st-riui* .t rvimtm' t« thf (luitli <>}' Porciano:* 
ftntl 'iwiiH* (/ffv/), m«rc Jit fbr gall-nuts than 
fitr othrr hnui j>rr|).ttt‘it hu human use, it (tin; valley «f the 
Arnttj gtiuh'H it*, -.eatitv hnl at firii.’ 

I (iiintrilv ehallrni'nl this inferjwtatittn of the pasKtge® 
(whieh i*. I'.tvrn at atiy tale ;w an alternative hy EanJanrs 
‘Atiotiimo Fiotrnttitti,* and esgressly hy Benvenuto tia 
Imolal, on the stjrneth ot the tmeertain uwmnption that 
Dante h.ul I'ltjoved the ho.nilality oi the Counts of Borciano 
anti eovihl httdiv h,ne rrt|i!iteii it hv sueh invective. But 
the stile iMttmol, as t.u I inow, Jltr this assumption is the 
supets*lipfixo «»t the twi* lettef. of March juul April ijit, 
‘On the ninline'. oJ Tust.inv, under the nouree of Arno,* 
which Would hr ju.t .e. .ippio|ui.ur tti Rttmetut,ami perhaps 
even niotr to 

It in.sv sn-in 4tan.‘r that Dante slnmld launch his 
repttiachci .c'aim.t the vvitolr house, tej'.li'dless of the un- 
sweivittg lovaifv with whit h T.imtrd, one of the brothers, 
accompanied Hejuv mi. (<> R«*mr, ami thence to the siege 
<*f Floiemr a loyaltv whit h, as we h.we already seen, was 
splemlidly .o knowleilged hv the Fmpertir in the diphutta of 
Maith { ■«}), I 5> Hut we utav he wm- that when his 
hisuheis h.»d Inoieti laitli, *f'am ted so eomplctclv separated 
himicll Jo'to them ;f. m* hmgrt tti heiiicimied in any I'elcr- 
erne to the lair*!-. n( P.tttiami; and moietwcr it would 
ajipcai that at the litne when the lines were written (alxnit 
I jiK) hr W4'* no loncei Itvtny. 

Ami Jo( that nuftet, it she htt.piialily id the lands of 
I'iiuiamt iHwaol. Dante weie what tiadilton Wiinld have 
us iH'ltrve,' hr teit.only itwril them no gratitude for his 
sojourn with them ! 

It is haitlei to untarel the lel.iftitnships <d Ag.hin«d(o% 
drsiemiant., the Romena hiatieh ot the Guidi. 

* J'w'X'' »»*•■ y i uty Uxn t«i lutr 4^. ■* Srr at«(Vr, p, ryo 
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THE LINE OF ROMENA ACCORDING TO PASSERINI 

Aghinolfo. 

Guido (Pace), d, before laas. 


A. Alessandro, 
i 3 osC?)j 
ss:Catalma, 
daughter of 
Ugolrao de’ 
iantoli. 


B. Aghinolfo, Guido, d, C, Ildehiandino 
after 1338, before (BatuUnob »/. n* 

I * 1300 . iJiahop of Ai’c«o. 


I 

ii, before t |i4, 
Ilettifio 
t ti'ieriO de|!|li 

II bra till. 


Alessandro, Uberto, Guido, d after France,Barulino, A||liiii«Ifo 

Bishop of after 1305 and Monk, Kct.;!r»it» *#. af'lrt tfbrraiti. 

Urbino, 1305 and before 133B. </. 134^1. iC4ic, 

d. 1342. before r338. d i;i4& 

Bandino, d. 1370. 


THE LINE OF ROMENA ACCORDINC? TO TROVA 
Agliinolfu. 


A. I. Alessandro, d. after X 3 ib, 
s= Catalina de' Fantoli." 


Guido(Pace), 1 /. after riifti,, 
» -1? ‘ a? degli Fbrrliiii. 


B. 2. Aghinolfo, C. Ildebrandinci, A. vs. Alr*..andi( 
d. after 1338, Bishop (..■•f Are.^n). d. t {m>;. 

™Idanaof 

Bagnocavallo. 


| 1 . I, 

d. brfillr 
I 'it't#. 


A ba'i| 4*4 

dr^^U Iffirittiti, 


Guido. Uberto. Francesco. lUIebiandinu, Ru^' 


Alrn.mdiM, 

rtbnt*», 


Aghinolfo himself, faithful to tlu: tnulition of hts htuiw, 
held by Frederick n., and the Emperor rewarded hi', 
services by creating him Count of the Romagna in 
The following year, however, at the siege of Faeii/.a, he 
was taken prisoner by the Bolognese, who were hasteniny, 
to the relief of the Guclf city, and his sulisecpient hue K 
unknown. 

Aghinolfo’s son, called (Juidopaee in contrast to his 
grandfather, Guidoguerra, also remained true to the 
Ghibelline cause, and in recognition of his owti and his 
father’s services, the Itmpcror bestowed on him numerous 
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privilq-,*"* *“ Hcnrv vi. had done 

on (luicios'ucrra. In the year taHi he is referred to as 
deceased. 

tillANliStiNS IN THK RIVAL 
til'.NI^ALtKJIES * 

When wr c«nnr to t'tuulo|uee’H dcsecudsuits opinions 

diverfre. , . 

The oUlrr view, which in vpite of recent attacks xi still 
Fem-tullv held, A a% tidlow- ; (Jwidopncc, besides three or 
hull daut'hieiH, twd Ii>m ‘.otw, Alf*.'..uidro, Aghimdfo, Ckido, 
and Udebramlinn ( dioi tmed lo Bandino). Aghinolfo was 
the only one who leti any children. I wo <if his sons, 
Uherto .uni tluido, will demand our attention prciscntly. 
The othef. wete e.dled Alciv-indio, I't'.meeseo, Bandino, 
and Hueyeio. One only of Cnidopacr’s daughters has a 

U'ltain iiiteu* •[ (of u-.. ^ ^ _ 

C'atlo I’tov.d. ;,ntr.iloi.H a! tree, oi» the other hand,* in¬ 
sert’. .ntothei ;»enet.ifion between t ftiidopaee h children and 
the above turnfioned Ubetto and (fuidt* .ntd their hrothets. 
He onlv ttHo-.nor-. Ab-.vmdio, AjdiinoUo, and (ritido as 
vxe. ot otii timtioiair, and it is the son, ,md not the father, 
to whom he ove-. the .uuwnte B.ue. Assuns of his (Jnido- 
,u. e (om ( ondo) he n.unes a '.nond Ai'h'tndfo, Ildehrandum 
(uMwilv MUisideo d the ioti ot out luulop.ice'), and a secoiid 
Alcsandto. Tin .econd Aj'hinoKo he nukes the father of 
Uberto, tjuido, .Old in.- oihm on., brsidfs two daughters. 

The divi'ioetue', in ih« .e eene.dogit .il trees are of great 
impuit.nice in trbnioo to D.mte’s life and character j but 
bet.ue eiii.-Huy; ngoti then discussion we must sum up 
what i. known ut (he tom sons (.is we jirovKioiially regard 

I t So- j. •...e- <0 «*.>.»»• tie'" a ■lutro me ‘‘if'“ILfJ, 

..i.Uo ..j. Mil., tssi. luSoLbuSs a ui.kI> i.o-i,.lUKr ui dir alfiei scheme 
w.- It m- u. In is.-.l t( b^ tie- jil.ltiem «l O a I.* thr i.n.il.tl. 
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them, with Passerini and others) of our (ruidupaco. On 
February 27th, 1281, Alessandro, Aghinolfo and (Juido, 
signed the treaty of peace between the Florentine (Juelfs 
and Ghibellines brought about by Cardinal Latiiue— 
During the years r28s-i288 Alessandro and Aghiuidfo arc 
mentioned as Florentine, and therefore Guclf, ccuuimndcrs 
against Pisa and Arezzo. Whatever else we hear of Aghin* 
olfo is taken by Troya to relate to the second AghiiHtlfo, 
whose very existence is contested on the other side. 

Ildebrandino, a brother according to us, a nephew accord¬ 
ing to Troya, of the preceding, became Bishop of Arezzo in 
1290. A year later. Pope Nicholas n". made him Count 
of Romagna, and a little later his Ecclesiastical Vicar of 
the same province. Thither Alessandro and Aghinollb 
followed him, but they all three made themselves hated by 
their insolence and violence. Aghiiudfo (whom Troya 
again makes his second Aghinolfo, nephew, nm broflicn’, 
of the first Alessandro) and his son Uherfo were made 
prisoners in a battle with Maghinardo Pagaiii, aiui weie 
only released after a long confinement, on CiUitlitHin tlm 
two other sons, Guido and Ruggero, were gjven up as 
hostages. After the settlement of afiairs in RomagnoLt, 
Bandino went back to his diocese and Alesnamlru and 
Aghinolfo to the Casentino. 

SUBSEQUENT LOT OF TflE BaOTflEMS 
I. Almandro Rmnma, 

Leonardo Aretino says in his Life of Dante that when 
the Bianchi were expelled from Florence after the entry of 
Charles of Valois, in 1302, they met in m\lw 

valley of the Ambra, Dante being of their nuinhcr, and 
chose as leaders a council of twelve, with Count Alevandio 
of Romena at its head. According to Trtjya, thi*^ Alev 
Sandro is not the grandson of the original Aghinolfo of 
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R«nnru:t, hii* hi - ^nit a urjihtw 

of tlu* AW'*'-***^*'*’ w'lxHtj wr tuur hithtH'Ut '•nftikiit}* 
of. ‘sht.tUv a»t<n tlnn iXluth M'.f) Nhv. 4.. AUu-riini, 
Ciintitwl “f D'tSia, w.v. -a-iu .n i»«'.u-(('m4krr to 

t'iorrtHT bv !*<'■,'»• Hritniia Ai JU4 it m-nm\ jw if 
hf wattl.l MHarr-tu!, b«f jlir l>1.tn'ntinr<, wiihio tjrcw 
itKH'e .Hh! tiivatf>!4i*4 wisft Sujh whrtt it became 

ttimwii i!s.a hr '.c u-iU wiutru |r«cr-. uf eucouM|ie- 
rncor «D- S'-Hn-4»r,l IIj-uhIh, W,- .u!| twr the .mwer 
^rtu in the *<t Ailr^aiulcr »»t U*.(«riuj kN|iMUtuntH}, 
tlif ,m4 »t«' wh.d/ »<* tin- b1*.(r(HiiH* Hianchi, 

aoJ iitawn nj» m» •»! {n.ihabtlut’ bv tlantc, who wa*, 
LrtnWf.lH .iv.nir., u-, <ntr *4 tin- *,nunH .4 twrkf. The 
lUu-ill thf» b-urt hr-* -imewhnr briwmi March 

iHw! jmir t i ■■}, af whi* h 4aie ihr Dauiina! ku the city 
i» tn’tlii'iuioin.* k J'' ninnuin whnhei i» w.c« wriiimt in 
the lUwniiit.i, »n.u5v ui thr .kiiiona! ucali: of the hnuwuf 
RMincJia, >'t Sfi Air/v'i., Ilu-r>,n'.. .ija*, .rat *4 who 

at that tHUr }u4 >a»rn tls?' '•r4«' •■•f thr l*«»j<ni.»ri it»hibrlliih 
Vriili) a/.uii it I' '4.1 iMjir '4»'55.i i*4i‘r!n>4.4, whu PiKlc'ila 

h.wl taken flut .'t’lhr ti.-lilri. l.r.<sat4.i -ay- that 

attei the itifriiiu" n* (».u iMiit*'.!! thr ilnutrin Umk AfC/./ai 

n» thrit itr 4 ih|H.«t“'t* .’>f >■,, 

<>t AIr>-i.ut4M‘. hi. lit katlft' <4 the 

liiaiH in w>' ktriw abmliiSrlv tmihtit;*. In * sittnrt tioii witll 
liir utrr.iM r I’ilwl aurmi-t »<t Miifrine Itutn^ 

(fitly / .’fh, I I '}, wr I!m4 I1.su inrj.t 4rll.t Dna, I nloxatti 
lirj'lt t ifset tt, ,«»>! ill R<t)«rju mrnf5«>iif>)t Ini I Wit 

u WMiil 1 . '..till S'! Alt'.'i-iu4t**. In thi' jifri'nlnis' iwinth* 

jtmtiablv lit thr >,.u»tr y(,«, wr Istni a w»i.iU4l ihiinmciit” 


I ' || IS, 4 . I D , I , 

a IV:U. .U,-. f ■,,» I!, r M I • t " >r.it t.t (i,f. 

IS..' I f-4 .IS., j .. '’>■ 

n-.I I... b- k..-u! 4 .:.-, !.!v, ,«.4 4 J.J..-i<. «» Imii Kfl.Hn 

(tl. .Inf I’i . ;n., t’.'f.i. |!> i' ‘ ''.'H I* , 

nf, 4 l'rt||riD lit l> r itillffi'slw'.'l «*l'' 

i‘D| 
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drawn up atS. Godenzo,in which Dante aiui sixteen ethers 
of the Bianchi promise to indcmnif'V Ugolina Ubakiini da 
Feliccione (brother of Ruggero, Archbishop of Pisa) anti 
the other Ubaldini for any loss of territory or retainers 
they may incur in the projected struggle with Flcsrence ; 
particularly as regards the Castle of Monte Accianico* 
This document was drawn up in one of the fortresses 
of the Guidi, but neither does it contain any mention 
of Alessandro* Troya reasonably cmnigli ctmjectures ^ tliat 
he (Le. the saanJ Alessandro, accorditig to him) did mit 
long survive the unsuccessful attempt to surprise Florence 
from Lastra, but died about 1305* 

An undated letter addressed by Dtmte to Counts If her to 
and Guido of Romena, nephews of Alessandro, retius to Itis 
decease, and is of great importance in c<mncction with the 
probleui now before us* He says : 

‘The illustrious Count, Alexander, your niidc, who wiitiin 
these few days has returned to the celestial fktherlaiul, whence, 
after the spirit, he had come, was niy llcgc, and to hii inriiiori, 
so long as I shall live in time, I shall bear a!Ic|diuu:r; f 4 ir fdi 
munificence, which is iu)w alnuuhuuly recum|Havu'd with lit 
rewards beyond the stars, spontimeouslvfniadc me Im client 
years ago. ... Let then the greatest k tfu* 'riocaii families, <4 
which he was so great an ornament, mourn; let all hi-, fririid. and 
clients, whose hopes death Imth so cruelly t hastiiictl, inuiiru ; and, 
amongst these last, wretched ! must inourn indeed, for wlim, 
banished from my fatherland in unjim I fell a fiutHh ring 
on my misfortunes, I was wont straightway to ionatlc mymll' 
with dear hope jn him* . . . Wherefore, m’y imeit dear Itegcti, 

I implore you with suppliant exhortadon that* ye !4iri\r m nmiirn 
only in due measure, and to put the thing:i iif dti* nemi.’ hdtiiid, 
save in so far as tliey may he example-, to you ; and rveu he 
most justly made you, as nearest um4> hiirndf, the hrii. of hit* 
possessions, so do ye cloche yourndves wifit lib mthle eliiraiier 
also. And on my own part I have, beiklr all tliii, to euinir 
myself to your discretion for my ahauiic from the fwarliil 
obseq uies; for neither negligence nor iitKraucude, Imi die 

^ Viii. ♦// |i. i i|. 
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ESSAYS ON DANTE 


B.). Troya, however, considers him their nephew, and a 
brother of the second bearers of these names, whom he 
postulates (A. 2 and B. 2). We have already described his 
earlier life. The Ghibelline traditions of his house had not 
prevented him from entering into friendly relations with 
the Guelft, but now stood him in good stead with Henry vii., 
who did not wish to confine his favours exclusively to 
one party, but endeavoured to bring the two together. 
The Emperor made him lifelong Vicar of Are7.'/.o in 1309, 
but he died in the train of his feudal overlord at Fisa, in 
July 1312. 

The fourth brother, Guido, to whom Troya gives the 
surname Pace, which is generally as.signcd to his father, is 
supposed by this historian to have had three suns (Ildchran- 
dino, C.,and the supposed Aghinolfo and Alessandrttof the 
second generation, B. 2 and A. 2) and a dtuighter. We 
know little more of him than that in the years and 

1288 he was successively Podesta of Siena and of Todi. 
Troya believes that he was still living in 1300, but we find 
no mention of him after 1283, so th;it Fassertni thinks 
he may have fallen in the battle of Campaldinu in 1289, 

MAESTRO ADAMO AND THE EAI.SE CDINlNtl 

The importance of these relation.ships rests on a tact w'<* 
have not yet mentioned. In the year 1281, as we are told 
by Paolino Pieri, a considerable number of Florentine 
golden thalers were found in the hmise of the Anehioni ij» 
Florence,^ which, instead of consisting of pure gold, accord ¬ 
ing to the regulation standard, were compttwtl of seven 
parts gold and one part some btisc metal. It was tiiscovered 
that they came from Romena, anti laid been matic by 
one Maestro Adamo of Brcsciti. 'I'his Atiam petished, 

1 Or rather in the Borgtj ban I.tiren/.tt in Tniv.i, Vdtr.t 

dleg. di Dante, p. sc. 
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Dante’s apparent ingratitude 

Most critics consider that ^the one already in HelD^ at 
the time of the poet’s journey was Guido. ‘Froya thinks 
it was Aghinolfo (B. i), taking all later references to 
Aghinolfo da Romena as applying to his smwd Agtiiwdfo 
(B. 2) belonging to the next generation. He appeals to a 
document of March 13th, 1300^ in which an illegitiniate 
son of the deceased Aghinolfo (y. Aghinolfg the being 
understood as quondam applies Iht licence to sell 
a certain piece of land.*^ Acet^rding to Borghini, !H)wcvcr| 
this document is addressed to AghinoBb himself^ w!ni is 
still alive.^ It can only be by an oversight that Fhilalethcs 
says it is hard to decide whether the brother alrcailv dead 
in 1300 is Guido or Alexander^ since we have full proiif, 
from several distinct sources^ that the latter lived at least 
till 1304.^ 

But these questions sink into insignificance in ccuupari- 
son with the contrast between the infamy hcapeti «in ail 

* Inf. XXX. 79. 

2 Iklefoiiso (li S. Luigi, DdisJi' mi./, i'riu-., viii, is(i, 

^ Gius. Todeschiui, Smttl su Ihwtf (iS?.;), i. -tl,. \ 

(eighteenth century) given a mil) »if tin'tlocum.-w j .iii.i tumvlf 

notes that Biirghini (sixteenth eeittury) iviiil it :v. (.rewnteil ui llie ii.i-.mt 
of Qnfacda di) Alexatiiler, nut his suii. ■I'udi-.ehini ituiiif. uiit fh.it 
Ikletonso himself gives a reference, on p. 14,7, tli.if Miu,,m|., Hmyhim'n 
reading.—R d.J ' “ 

* Benvenuto da Imula, to whom thi-i docum.-iit.iiy mid.-ii.v w.i>. 
unknown, in commeiUing mi the words ‘ One of them is m hrtr .(he.uly ' 
says, ‘That is: the soul of Alexander In in Hell, for he e, .utomv I’t the 
traitors against kindred, as will he seen here.iftu, C.mlo s cu whrt,- he 
names Alexander.’ 'I'lie worthy Ramhal.ii mie.ln h.ue '.rni tiMvs,-.,rf 
from hue 85, that the man to whom Adam refeVreii war. not onlv in the 
same eighth circle of Hell, but in the siiue tenth nit .w him.,r||: 

the first division of the ninth circle. The port, as a laet. doe-, not n.,me 
any Alessamlro m C.auto xxxii., hut the two hiotli.-r-. ari.i.-tr.l ,1, Ime 
4a undoidiledly are the Oounts Alessandro and »V.ipole.,ue ili Hran-.-oi,., 
pe Commentator continues: ‘ But truly I do not rightly oj sv'hmi, 
he IS speaking for that Alexander, whom the auihm idaies ,n the 
ICC, was not of the Counts Criiidi of Rmneia, hut of tin- f.miK, Alhrtii ‘ 
-Fanfams Anommo also says, on line 79. ‘ Fo wit, Ci.tmf Al. xandeC 
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three brothers in the Inferno, and the unmeasured praise of 
one of them in the letter written to his nephews perhaps 
ten years previously. 

If a man had been openly convicted of fraud, would 
Dante, who calls himself the bard of justice {rectitudof- 
hold him up to his nephews (if even the crime had been 
committed wellnigh a quarter of a century before) as a 
model for their conduct, in whose blameless character they 
were to robe themselves ? Still less can we admit that 
if he had spoken of his munificence, experienced for many 
years, as binding him in lifelong gratitude, he would a few 
years afterwards relegate him, by the mouth of Master 
Adam ,2 to one of the lowest abysses of Hell. Nor could 
the poet’s wrath be here accounted for, as in the case of 
the Guidi of Porciano, by acts of treachery towards the 
Luxemburger. For while the Counts of Romena never, 
so far as we know, went to meet the Emperor, or invited 
him to visit one of their fortresses, or did homage to him, 
or made any collective promise of feithfulness, yet the only 
two still living, Aghinolfo and Ildebrandino, with the 
former’s son Ruggero, had, as a fact, stood by him till 
the end. 


TODESCHINi’s ATTEMPTED SOLUTION 

Gius. Todeschini’s solution is simplicity itself.^ He 
considers the letter to the Counts Guido and Uberto to be 
a mere literary exercise of some unknown writer, and 
declares it to be an arbitrary assumption that ‘A. CA.’ in 
the letter to the Cardinal of Ostia stands for ‘ Alexander 
Capitaneus’; nor does he place any fkith in the statements 
made by Leonardo Aretino in his Life of Dante (‘ a slight 
and carelessly written thing ’); and therefore he denies that 

1 Vulgaris Eloquentia, ii. 2: 83 * 

3 C£ Troya, V, alleg. d. Ghib., pp. 125-127- 
3 Scritti su Dante, i. 211-259. 
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Dante and Alessandro da Romena ever came into clo^e 
relations with each other at all. It is true that he dtics 
not dispute the authenticity of the notarial instrument 
drawn up by Giovanni di Buto of Ampinana at S, CicKleir/a>, 
but he disagrees both with Pclli, wlu^ w<HikI date it 1307^ 
and with Troya, who makes it 1304, and himself assigns it 
to 1302. Appealing for support to Ptin xvii. he 

concludes (p. 254 sq.) that from <|uite :m early pcriotl of his 
exile Dante broke off all rektiems with the rest iif the exiled 
Bianchi, and found a refuge with Bartolomeo ilella Stsila in 
Verona, as early as 1303. 

The genuineness of the letter of cimdolciicc liomana?r, 
and the obviousness of the interpretation <»f the initials in 
the letter sent in the name of the banished Bianchi to tfie 
Cardinal Albertini, arc so patent, while the reltahilitv of 
Leonardo Bruni’s Life, as contrasted with that of Biiccaia’in, 
has been so often insisted on, that, as fir 'm I knew, 
Todeschini’s heroic method of removing tiu* chaige of 
ingratitude brought against Dante fias nowhere mef with 
assentd 


CARI.0 TROYAks SOLOTKIN 

Troyak more seductive way out uf the difKculi v is closely 
connected with his reconstruction of the hiiiitty im\ 
differing considerably, as will be remembered, fiom the 
usually accepted genealogy. Acet^rding to him, Alessandro, 
who was a party, together witli his twfs brmhrrs, to Master 
Adam's false coining in 1281, was still living in i |fh ; for 
there is a document in the Aw/airrinian :tr«'fiivr\, tlafcil 
Sept. 6th of that year, which in referriny; to Iktatina i»f 
Faenza, daughter of Ugolino de’ Fantoliiii d,i Cia-fugoano, 
calls her ^wife of the illustrious laird Alexaiida- of 
Romena, by grace of God Count Paktiiie of ‘'ruuciiiyd 

1 Scartarzini, Kraus, ami have aibiiiini lAflf-irltiuCi 

opinion as to both Ituicrs. Cf. Apprmliv^ Etc 
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On thf <it!>cr h.uul, tiu- A!«*v.«Hk*r tk Ronunui who was 
lf;ui«n' Ihv Fhnrjjfiar lli.uu'hi, .uul the Kuhjrcc uf D;uUt‘’s 
truer of uinil.*!.•«*<•, W.U Jt iir}>hrw af tlu- ahove-named 
AlrwHuirtt, and dird, .u .die.uiv nuid, in *>r 1405. 
Gr.ittiudr at h>m la-rd ii<ti ineveai Ihuifr'fi Living a crime 
ti) the ch.u V' “t hi* unde, »*l' which all the world knew 

he w.is ■■wiltv. ^ . 

I have called ihi . *..di«i.m M'dnetive, and I'letw hraticdh 
h.i-. diown hi'- :ucrj»t.in*e <»!' it, both in his note in his 
rditi.m <t« ihr O.'.-Av <d« /v and in hie l-ite of Dante,‘ by 
reiniidiudn;' vviilnni! comment the data of Iruyas genea- 
lu ocal tire,' .\m! m the l.'W dieel^ of tite second edition of 
,„v coUection ttt D,mte% lettris printed in 1H45 hut never 
nuhie.hci!, I too rci.irv4<d my r,ef»''’al agreement with this 
view, atfrr a <nl! e!«|*.*4ti.m of the y.roimds on which it was 
lusrd, makiit'' M'*‘.'u.nmn- Imwever a*, regards some of the 

detad's while Ss. (letflags [lie tmlv j hinte Coromett” 

t.iiot who tt.c. I'ojw' into this important jinini, follows smt. 

iLcruni .m'd rod.schim hate declared uHainst it, and 
nt/Throd. Wuaentd-t, after comprehensive researches, 
ha'" re.ivhrd flie same coiuUi'.ion. I have to thank him 
for hi-, generous peimioion to make use <if the copious 
material he hai cnilected on the suh|ert. 


M I'S ttt Ttn>ts*H‘HINt S Rf'|ECItON t>t 

rut. Ttfi.oHV* 

Ttdca hini, who leave, the document of ih umissailed, 
shattris the arch of 'rroya\ avinmptions by withdrawing a 
keystone from it, namely the twofold pmomth y of 
Ayfiitudfo. 'riie d/.«r;MV r* fsWtt G«ni/, 

Ituiilished hy the 1‘adir lldetonso,' preserve a dml dated 

■' j'Ui. .a h. »''»>' ”** 11 - 

1 Kro-l.nl tu Ut'i .-.llOHU (.1 ,8g, 

* V i-.u-uf-uw ‘ "/ viH.p. 
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1355, in which the Emperor Charles if. hesiows castles^ 
cities, and lands on the Count Bandino of Rii!!UTi:i, ar itie 
same time giving the descent of the saiil Baiitiinii riejit up 
to Aghinolfo, the founder of the house of Romena. Ntor, 
according to Troya’s theory, Bainlino's Wiuiht 

have run thusBandino, son of Uherto, miii nf AyBinuilld, 
son of Guido, son of (Juido, SiUi of Ac.hinolfo ; tnif in fiet 
the deed says, ^To Count Bandirm of Rmiitnui, '.on ot' the 
late Uberto, son of the late Agliiiitilfb, soil of f f!ir lale^j 
Guido, son of the late Aghinolfo, Coiiiit of Rtiiiteini/ In 
other words, we have only one (tiiido, vt/. CHiiiln^nirri.iR 
grandson (not his great-grandson), instead of iwo in suc« 
cession. This makes the grandfather tif the reeiineiii of 
the deed of gift, Aghinolfo by name, the son, ami not the 
grandson, of the first (iiiido of the Imtrse uf Roiiirmt, 
Guidopacc. And Troya himself atltiiifs ihaf iiie foo 
Guido was the father of the fiirgers C Jiiidn and Alr^^^afidio, 
Thus the deed leaves no room fitr a sei'om! A:diiiioho, 
also grandfather of Bandino but mui of 1 ) (Juidfuuim 
—The idea that the scribe mi|tht easilv fimr omitird ilir 
repetition of Guidonis’ by an civersiyjit in ilumuni up 
the deed, may readily occur, but it I*, luiml bv ihr fmt 
that a little further on in the same ilociiitintf ibne is a 
reference to a deed of gift by Frederick ii. to Aejuniilbds 
son Guido(pacc), made in April 1247, and tbi'/chmlo is 
called Bandiiio’s ^proavus,’ 1.0 father of }ii'» '^ramllafhrr, 
whereas according to l>oya he ought to be ia!!nl Aiiunt 
grandfather of his grandfather. 

It would appear then that Tnm\ nvo Aejiimilfn* me 
one and the same mam Now he siijipiord iMih of flumi 
to have a brother Alessandro, and tliev two Almandno 
must therefore likewise run inm om*. Hie onlv c-anpe 
would be the extremely unnatural oim fiitu 

^ 1 This ^qmmium; or ratlit-r It. lonil 4l»liO’ii,4fmo o; ; ,, n mfrto* 

m the MS. 
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by Troyj. <-*r ■*'■**'' •*•*** brothers 

received *•«#• .utd «!*■' h-nHi-Hul twine. 


t.ASMUlNl's VM>' wrsli Nt'H,t»'s OlMt'CTtONS 

iint TifV-A. rtidnne h« »tu* eSHteiice id two Ales- 
s.«nltH., ttr|*ltcw Mul mule, bvini- .tt the siune nme, rests 
miiitlv .in'the d.Himiriit -Ittci. .licnr.hni!; tn Mitwrelii, 

MU. i,|.- !-•« '‘•■"■""e' 

,nu- innHud-. t-if diHihtuif, the cnrreeltiess of the date. 
T« heiiin ttitlt. wee* that who hv«l 

tiTiitwv rathe. th.*H MilUirlli, rsiHeudy ‘-ays that even 
in his tnnr the vr.n md .!.tv *<1 the duenment were im- 
decinhetal.lr* .nvni.> r-. the '.tate nt the jurchment. Mltta- 
,rlh’.. he add., i mhvH in<vMv hr the correct ime, 

dme the test -r.A. ot TaddeM ot Mo.itrte tn» .ts stil 
hvd..-, .rod hr d.r.! tt! I'awnm (h. lowing tht. 

5„.Httce .‘t (tot t-ive the tlocninetmiry 

evidence «>!t whro h tin'* I-’'-* d itc tr 4 

Aro.rohng to W »n.-ntrld, TaadcMlid not the iiH 1^99. 
Htii he .tdd . itwt the .!>*. Miitriil retet'i to the himlei posses- 
Htoif. irti hy I’iodnt.. Fatitolini as not yet divuied hetwmr 
ht. two danehte, , Catalina, wife ,4 Ateroindro da Romenu, 
at.d AtM.est...H wde ot Taddeo da Montefeltro. Now m 
tint the rotate, had herot sart.iionrd,.ina Agnesi tut wdd 
her iHirtton to Maghiswido Pagano ot Siwnana ami the 
Count , td Conio/' lint d we have to date the diR-umem 
Iwtorr t.o,.,, and indeed hrhur the only year tnat 

» I.je.-ifei.-. »m 1 n ....i-a .t-t Tiiv nil.. 

4Ii4 I n * c 

,,U. I t,! I...-., 40.! lUe hov Olriroi W t.iwmi) nviu|, 

i\. I I ^ |#|C V^'I 1 '^*'' 
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takes the place assigned in the indiction, is And the 

number mcclxxx?!. could caisily have been misread mcccxvl 
if the L had been mistaken for a c, and the xx folliiwin|t it 
had become illegible owing to the daniagecl statt* td the 

parchment 

AGHINOLFO DEGLI UBERTINI, a NEEIIIiW OF 
ALESSANDRO 

Finally, wc must touch on the elaborate interpretulion 
put by Troya on a passage in Giov. Villaiii’s Chroiiicle, 
although it has no kind of decisive bearing on the prcHeiil 
problem. The Chronicler tells ^ how in tp 4 the Fhireii- 
tines acquired Lanciolina in the Arno valley, wfiicfi fnul 
hitherto belonged to Aghinolfo, son id" Beicino GrirnHo, of 
the Ubertini, who had received it from lu\ iiiudc Ales¬ 
sandro in his mother’s right. Friuu thin wc umIivt ilwt 
Aghinolfo Ubertini’s inodicr was a siller LUmnt 
Alessandro, that Lanciolina was a pare iff her iiilici iiaiicc, 
or perhaps marriage portion, hut was left in Alioaiidro\ 
occupation and control, so that wdien her sun inhciitcd it, 
it was from Alessandro’s hands that he actually rccrivni iig 
Troya, however, reads the passage oihcrwi’W/Lifiil liitnks 
himself justified in drawing the fidlcjwiiig conchi^ioiii friiin 
it. The mother of Grosso Ubertini’s wife (hciwrlf' an 
Ubertini) was sister-in-law of the elder Alessandro, havin|^ 
married his brother Guido (I'roya’s Hhr was 

his second wife, and the mother of Alcssaiitlro (A, i.) die 
^ Cronim^ ix. 272. ^ ^ ^ 

This is also Pansermi's InWipniiittoii tif flit* ilHcHimrnf , 

3 The wonls an* *il quah* [r;tstr!lii| aititfi pirt d«’ll4 

madre, dal cemte Alessamlro da Riattnia, ‘aifi /n»/ A/Joiioiio rtfriimi 
is the subject of ^avea/ and the iiatnnil way to iiinlrra.tiifl ihr 
istotake ‘dalcontc etc.' as deprudutt an and *mim * a'» ipU rnii;;; 

to Aghinoho. I gather that Troya tiiiderHlaiel»Mii ^ iiioilirC ^ $ntnn«t.iiii ->% 
which came to Mr fonn //cr unrh* Ale .raiitlio/ I haw irmut/'d n* 4 a 
this whole paragraph on I'nfyahi interprefafimi id' the doriititriu ^ .n it 
stands in Witte's text It appears to me Iwrriy iiitrlltt4ili|r, . Em 
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purpose appear untenable. But we can at least urge 
^ extenuating circumstances/ of which there are several. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that Dante 
does not take the words in the thirtieth canto of the 
Inferno upon his own lips. They are spoken by Master 
Adam. There is no lack of instances in which Dante 
puts one verdict into the mouth of some shade he meets, 
and in some other place takes occasion to give a widely 
divergent judgment of his own.^ And certainly Master Adam 
had reason enough to feel embittered in Hell against the 
brothers who had brought him to a fiery death while they 
themselves went free, or at least suffered no such punish¬ 
ment as his. For we find Alexander in the train of the 
Imperial Vicar in S. Miniato in the very next year, 1282 ; 
after which he became Podesta of Faenza in 1287, and a 
leader of the Guelfs of Tuscany against Arezzo in 1288. 
Guido too was chosen by Siena for her Podesta in 1283, 
and Aghinolfo succeeded him in the following year. 

Again, the sudden shattering of the poet’s hopes at the 
death of Alessandro might account for the exaggerated 
praise in the letter to his nephews. In such a moment, 
and when addressing the nearest relations of the deceased, 
one would gladly forget an oifence committed ten years 
before, and would feel that one could scarcely say enough in 
praise and gratitude. 

Subsequent experience, however, may have taught Dante 
the indifference of the Guidi to the affairs of the banished 
Bianchi. It is easily conceivable, as Todeschini suggests, 
that the poet’s suspicions gained strength as time went on, 
and he came to question whether, despite his position 
as leader, Alessandro had not dealt unfaithfully with the 
banished Bianchi—perhaps shown himself open to the 
persuasions, maybe even to the gold, of his hereditary 
friends the Florentines. If this were so it is quite con- 
1 Cf. my note to Purg. iii. 115. 
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reivihft* ilidl tlir hrirf' Infer caiutolenci^ written in an 
tivrrwruiiitht tiviiiinit, amt imserved tn m by a mere chance^ 
iiiiyjit fuu* coin|4ftelv rNO|HHl the memary of the writer 
hiin^rll ill the eiUiisr ai a dec;ulr* 

Niniilirlr^'. I eaiiiiiit |irnriHl to think that these cir- 
cmtiHiaiierH ahmr wtntUl account for the passionate 
dciuiiiciaitoti which, rveii ilioii,||h it is put into the mouth 
«if aiiiUlina Vf^s Itnim an iiit'r|fral part of the poem. I 
believe ilirit I hat heii% as in other cases where the poet 
breaks oiii iitfo ecprcY4tUt% tif anger inexplicable to m/ 
iticrr iiHi'U In- Yuair of which we know and can 

iliviHO'ft noitiisip,, that would rxplaiiii if not excuse it. 

tiiTi'; fiy oiu-itTo iiA romena’s death 

\Vr 4 411110 ! Iioac the Riiiiinui hrancli tif the (tuicli with- 
1411 4HII a cliche iiii^take in Pa«Tini's Table xiiL 

In ^Va! Ml, tu’ irpiMirdlv tefcH to I)antit*s letter to 
414! i ;i.ih!o ill Ritimuia (wlitcli he too dates in 1305) 
ill ‘*tn ii 4 iiiaiciri 4 * to Ir.ivr no doubt that he regards it as 
aufliniiH , erf in ifir i'4lnvitc*, Tilde he says of this same 
riirif-4 that Mjfjiiii.ndo ilC'Ciiu did mil release him from 
fhe ili-ih* of i‘4!4inri!ii till f hr year uai4i and adds, Hie 
iiiii‘*i li 4 \e t!n-4 iiui iMiin, atierwards^ as he was certainly 
(,rf drtii i|tnf,r tif f!ir Iryttuung of ^be fourteenth 

iriituiv/ W'r omIU- do Imw, fonti hin father’s will of 
I ^ that ill licit loMi hr already dead. 

\Vt* lituv tiitii lo the tsf%f liMi'fi ntm of tiliidaguerra and 
C fiiAdi 4 thi^ iiaiiu'Iv t file founder tif the house of 

ihenio am! tluiilMihn i hiiusrlt, like Ins brothers, did 
lanliltil <eHim* III flic «ei oiid hrrdti'ick, and he seems t<^ 
Ii4i r difot all* nil 1 } pc 

Hi''* 41111*4 were C Jiiitliinovrlto and himone, the former of 
whom w%4^* O'fic of the most pfominenc Cihibcllines of the 
^ hf/* vhi. r; 104 
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thiuwtuii century. We finH i,- 

Arlnn t^ T- ‘he 

h4»c nuulf the barbarous'nr ^ said to 

for having thwarted LXe r Earinata takes 

h- .tm erncd Florence with a 1 T Then 

""■ '•'"" " ““-O ^»D ,ATT,FOLlE 

Guido. 


iStird*iiiiJtc?}lo^ 4/. 


ia 93 . 


Simone of BattifoIIe, d after 1277. 

Guido, d. before 132^ 
^‘Gherardesca of Bonoratico. 

as elsewhere t “ « 

'■»Hv that he left Florence wT n'^ dmstrous precipi- 
•'”* b- linieht fur tb. v- nth, 1269,1 

Ar‘o.‘il! ii‘ v'd'aTllf^h' of khgnl 

"•’-'b ihe ,s;.en;l. ."’k he was defeLd 

;; .• . .a. ,uus to Innt, for he was accused of having w tl 
-■‘-< ; I '.pj;., to protect his castle there from theSs 

11 • In’*!r""^ fairly in the fight, 

i •'*her Nm.unc was for many years one of the 

_ ; ' ‘ tin (rlnbcllmes, and as Podesta of Arezzo in 

t. , «, .e- ruthiess work against the Guelfs of that city. 

I ! ", ; c ' connections alsa 

l - .i he h.ui .1 fierce quarrel with his brother Guido- 

u..,u .ome (fisputed family possessions, after which 
hr w.*. ,rr,HH dal with Pope Gregory x., and, through his 
if.tri 4 rni jo„, With the Morentine Republic. His descendants 

' .No?- /«/. sHiii. ,oj. 2 Note on P«m Xi. 121. 

V. 92 
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ailla! tlK*iiisr!vr»i CmmH of Ikttifolle in distinction to 

GllidillHH 

SiiiuifirN siifi (Jiiidi* fiilDwrd file Ibg to which his father 
tud fiiriird ill laior liiiics. In the ri|»htics he fought under 
Charles An foil in Stcilv utraimt IVtcr of Aragon, At 
C*iiit|wU!ino tir ^toiHi till ftir ^i«lc of the Ftorcntiiies against 
his tifu'lc ( Hiiihuioudhu Him we hear scarcely a word of 
him lor iiiorr ifiaii fwriuv ccars. It was probably from 
C'rciiuauHhrtorr the liiilortiiiiatr sicg;c of Hrmna, that Qiieen 
!llar*»arcf lalwac-^ caco-r Co win siipjitirt for her husband, and 
ofirii wo ell hrtrrr *iiicitss than in this instance) wrote a 
letter to (ilitnaidr 4M^ (JiiidoN wife. We possess Ghcrar- 
answi'r of’ Mav f j t C which it in conjectured was 
i'om|iO‘4Hi tn* Danfe ^ and also the aiiHwcr to a second letter 
of thr Ihuh <if thrill CiUicral, iiiulcr the language 

of'r^fi4iar,aiii derfuioiii a crrtaiii siirpiist* at this step of 
A - rroinl- t hiitlo^ after whom Margaret had 
itajiiiiril ill liri III 4 lrsiri\ wr mrreir hear that he is well* 
llir Msoiiil Irtfn wiili the compreheiiHivc wish 

flir lAriiial Ruler of the wtirld may extend tfie hand 
tif ho* *i/4’4ni;» a.iao* lo ilie atispiciotw undertakings of 
lAr'i.ii and Airora.i; ihuf he wtu* nubdiicd harharous 
uaiioii''» and f»i liir ctiiiiiiiaiid of ihc Riunaii Empire 

for flir jiioirtoioii ill' tool Oil ithiiy.s, may re-order for the 
hrfier the tiott-wiiMtil of flits firir/ird ;p»f% under the triumph 
and |Tirv of hi-i Hriiryd Ko itinr is iioihinp; in the shape 
id ihdinift^ ill ihi. Irtfcr rilhei, 

Wfuii (#iih!o 4*ti;allv did iva-* to %citd arnuni assistance 
fiifhr hr4e‘‘eit EhueiUifir**^ wiide 4t Imiiic ill the Caseutino 
hr huiajii ayaitiHi ihr C iliitwliiiie'* in conjuiiction with 
tlmuiuliiiit ihi Folriifa, Atirr the KiiipcrtirN death, CJuido 
ruled liiut Elorrmv ami affrrwards (icnoa as vicar of Ring 
liohrri of Nujdcu 

D, d% Ihissrriiii^ srrms also o* tirtieve, the two letters of 

i riitilr 
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the Countess Gherardesca were drawn up by Dante, they 
would furnish adequate ground for supposing that the poet 
spent some considerable time in Poppi or the neighbouring 
Battifollej and there is at least a probability that the two 
letters dated ‘from the sources of the Arno’ were written 
from the same place. But this particular refus’e of the 
poet’s is not mentioned by any one of the biographers. 

LINE OF DOVADOLA 

Murcovaklo. 


Guidoguerra, t/. 137a. Ruggrrii, */, 

(huiltKalvaiiro i»l' 

Multerfrlft'D* J, I 

R ^ 

^ i 1 *’ 

In his youth, Murcovaldo, founder i»t' tlir line ot' 
Dovadola, fought under the baiuier of' the fecund Freileriek 
of Hohenstaufen, But his wife, Ileafricr, onr id' cite 
Alberti of Capraja, who were imunmncrd drew 

him over to the other camp, and family iiiuirrehi iner td-. 
inheritance adding their influence, he became a ['aHsiiiiuite 
partizan of the Guelfs. 

Dante meets the more celcbraled of Mari'ova!did% two 
sons, Guidoguerra, togetlier with two other imblo F!orrii-> 
tines, in the third belt of the seventh circlr ctf the 
among the sodomites- FaHserint''' sais that it ivac the 
Count’s prominent position among flic Gurli*. of I’lrociny 
which so kindled the poet’s ire as tti ilrtcnmmc liim to 
cover Guidoguerra with eternal infamy by pLii'iii!* Iitm 
amongst the carnal sinners against nature. 

But I must emphatically deny that dim? i-* aity 
tion for such a charge. The poet %vkxu tor hi*, imiwirc, 

1 inj: xvL 57. 1 *riii,ic xtiii. 
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sins {n*»u«rt*ni-. sins hv pirt^renci'} with perfect iudiftercncc 
as ti» whethrr Ohihelliiu-s nr (fueits citnunitted them. But 
he huUis th.te raitlds linhlem-ss may well subsist side by 
side with siii»., esiteei.illv nf itieoiitinenee. He attributes 
the very 'ame '.in to Bniuetto Lafini, but he meeti him, in 
the immrdiateU' pieceditt!-; tMtuo, with iiun'ing veneration 
and i»rat!nwlr; and with what heartfelt reverence does he 
greet Cittido tnuiii/elli and the other two poets who are 
expiatin'.’ the %in»r sin,* in eanfo xxvi. of Pur^nttry ! 

The nature ot (Jmdogiierra’s sin is only indicated by his 
place of ptmishment, hut hi* merits are pnwlaimed aloud 
ill the diie*te.t matmn . When the [Hict meets the three 
noble (rticUv, he says ^iit his own person), ‘and ever more 
with love have I lelieaisrd and hraikcncd to your deeds and 
honoured nameswhile info jacoptt Rusticueci’s mouth 
(xvt. jH! he puts the panreytte of (luidogueira in particular 
|aftei wards imitated tit 'lavai'n well-ktiown line); ‘And in 
hi-, hte inmh wtonyltt he with hit brain, much with his 
swot'll.’ U wrir natti'lv po'.sthle to accord a larger mtature 
of ret .n’imion to the mrtit-. o! one of the condemned. 

Gmd.nnirtiii jome.l the tJudfs in liK eatly youth, and 
his hrsf tmpottaiit feat of arm'* was the relict ot Ostina, 
which was lirsteped hv thc (Ihihcliinefl in 
result of his sm*f,s w.is the triumph of the Guelfic 
re.u tiim in Floo'm e ala*. Ten years later he in mentioned 
a. vaitilv diH.uaiiini? the march on hieiia whicfi ended so 
disastioudv lor the t #ue!('..-’ lit uM >“• Gharles of 

Aitiou as nmn as he entered Italy, with his mounted mtop 
oj expatiiated Flosemim”., ami piiyeii an imporiatu part in 
the uetoi V of Hettevriito.’' Maiilred’s tail Ital to a fresh 
rcvoluiioii in Floicnce, and Uuidoguerra sisi.umed the 

t Ni.l *1)1, lliuiti;!* It n otlrtl ’Cid of (Hljitird. tillidu lUlil Amuldo 
IiIko* fttiK trtii, ii«ti flit.'.-, (nirii tiaittrdl arr dtcliiitt eiiimif'W'liiek■ 
wise, w.di n.e imumtul otb-iidro are em-ling eUrkwinr 

aMaiioi thrill, Km, „ „ ... „ 

^ t‘t. tiiy iitrtr oil s, Xo * t‘t. my iM)te <tn Iurg. in- «ta, * «8 
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guidance of the Republic as King Charles’s vicar, replacing 
his cousin Guidonovello. Here, and wherever his influence 
extended, he showed his enmity towards the tjhibellincs, 
regardless even of written pledges to the contrary ; his arbit¬ 
rary conduct at last led to a breach with Florence herself. 
He died in 1272, at his home in Montevarchi, in the 
Arno valley. 

Marcovaldo’s second son, Ruggero, gave prtJof of his 
staunch Guelf principles in his youth, by rejecting Fre¬ 
derick ii.’s invitation to come to his court; but we hear 
more of his numerous gifts to churches, convents, and 
religious foundations, than of his feats of arms. 

We find Ruggero’s son, Guidosalvufico, chiefly in the 
Romagna in the sixties and seventies, involved in its con¬ 
stant petty struggles, one of which, in i 2 jb, bnnight him 
into opposition to his cousin Guidonovello. He w.is chosen 
Captain-general of the Taglia (allied tntops) of the Guelfs 
in Tuscany in 1282, but had no opportunity of denng any 
conspicuous deed of arms. In the battle of Catnpaldino 
he led a considerable Sienese force as Fodest.i of the city. 
When, in the last year of the century, the I'loicntine 
Guelfs divided into the parties of the Bianchi and Neri, he 
joined the Neri, the party opposed to Dante’s. Durin;*, 
Henry vii.’s siege of Florence, Guidiisalvatico, like his 
cousin Guido of Battifolle, sent armed assistance to Her 
nardino of Polenta, who was waging .i petty war with the 
Ghibcllincs of the upper valley of the Artio. 

Salvaticu is the only one <if the Omti Gtiiiii whom 
Boccaccio distinctly states to have entertained I Xuite. The 
biographer places this stay after the pta-t's lira usit to 
Verona 1 and before that to Maroelht Malaspina ; tlut i, to 
say, in the period between the failure t.f the attempted 
return of the Bianchi and the revival of Dante’s hoftes 

1 He says to ‘Altoo,’ but means prCTuntably to * Allmimi' 

Scala. 
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with the accession of Henry vii. It is possible therefore 
that it was here that Dante found leisure to write the 
Convivio and De Vulgavi Eloquentia^ which belong to this 
period. Party feeling had lost something of its bitterness, 
and it may well be that it was just at this time that Dante, 
having lost all hope of a return by force of arms, and now 
relying on the influence of distinguished Guelf friends, 
approached his native city, as a petitioner indeed, but one 
conscious of entire innocence. This is his attitude in the 
third chapter of the Convivio and in the lost letter begin¬ 
ning ^Popule mee^ quid feci tibi 

Boccaccio says expressly that Dante visited Guidosalvatico 
in the Casentino. The chief possessions of Salvatico, ac¬ 
cording to the documentary evidence known to me, were 
Bagno and Montegranelli; but Pelli 2 expressly mentions 
Prato Vecchio, which lies high up in the Casentino. 

An essential share in the hospitality extended to the poet 
is attributed to Guido’s wife, Manentessa, daughter of 
Buonconte of Montefeltro. It is said that it was at her 
instigation that the poet wrote a four-lined epigram against 
a monk who had spoken slightingly of the letter /(??)• 
The story calls the Countess Caterina.^ 

1 See Leonardo Bruni.—E d. 2 p. 134.^ Mem. Star. Dante. 

3 The epigram runs somewhat thus: ‘Thou who dost scofF at the 
ninth letter [i], and art of less account than that before it [_h\ go now 
and double the one after it, for for naught else has nature fitted thee.’ 
Crescimbeni (Istoria deUa ^olgar poesia, i. 355), who quotes the verse as 
universally known, but does not give his source, tells the following 
tale: A certain man had once scoffed at Dante because of his small 
bodily stature (?), and had compared him to the least conspicuous letter 
of the alphabet, namely i. But the poet put him to shame and silence 
by this witty epigram.—Passerini, on the other hand (Table xviii.), gives 
the story as it stands in the text, but without crediting it. He adds, I 
think it probable that Dante wrote the four lines at the instance of the 
wife of Alessandro da Romena, who was, as a matter of fact, called. 
Catherine, and who was much attached (?) to the poet.’ [It is difficult 
to understand how any serious student of Dante can concern himself 
with the dull buffoonery of this play on the Latin cacare, or the still 
duller stroke of attributing it to Dante.—E d.] 
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Salvatico’s son, Ruggero (three other sons are doubtful) 
was made Podesta of Florence, then entirely in the hands 
of the Neri, very soon after the affair of Lastra, and he 
fought subsequently for the Guelfs, partly under King 
Robert, partly in the service of the Florentine common¬ 
wealth, though with small success, against Uguccione della 
Faggiola, Castruccio Castracani, and Guido Tarlati. Robert 
had taken some of the ancient family feoffs of the Guidi 
from the Ghibelline members of the family, and handed 
them over to Robert, whence arose a sanguinary feud 
during the twenties. 

Early in the year 1300 Ruggero had a considerable 
portion of the family possessions, especially in Romagna, 
conveyed to him, and was released from the parental con¬ 
trol ; nor has Salvatico’s name been found in any document 
later than 1299. We need not assume that Boccaccio con¬ 
fused father and son, but it is not improbable, under the 
circumstances, that the poet may have paid passing visits to 
Ruggero also, though there is, as far as I know, no evidence 
for the ‘friendship’ which Passerini^ assumes. The de¬ 
scription of S. Benedetto all’Alpe,^ which was then in 
Ruggero’s possession, certainly gives the impression of 
coming from one personally acquainted with the spot.^ 

Postscript to pp. 193-196.—Dr. Wiistenfeld has been 
kind enough to point out to me that in Bonaini’s Jcta 

1 Table XIX. 2 xvL 100. 

^ 3 Troya, who always supposes, when Dante describes, or even men¬ 
tions, a place, that he had been staying in it a short time before he wrote 
the words, bases the chronology of the poem on this idea, and concludes, 
from the description of S. Benedetto, that canto xvi. of the Inferno 

was written about 1304. (Feltro alleg, di D., pp. 73, 74)._It is more 

than fifty years since I first pronounced against this theory {Antologia, 
1826, Settembre, p. 565 Dante-Forsckungen, i. 4.33 [not translated in 
this volume.—E d.]), and I have not yet reconciled myself with it. For 
the reasons given in the first volume of these Studies (pp. 134.-138) 
[Essay xn. of the present volume], I consider that in this case it antedates 
the composition of the middle portion of the Inferno by about ten years. 
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fit'!>•!. ! /'//. A* ' Inf'e*.:f. rit^ t. pulilished 

last UM! I" tl;.- I’rtcri'nl to ahivr, p. i<)4, is 

. iH-n '!« !»»'. - !'< H-iflrs ({«' utttstum of the 

Mt tS'.- !ust A'.thiiudto. 

Til,-tit-.-,! ..! hull- "h. j M.urs that if U a mU'wal 

of t'.*.,-t'l I. io tiu- Kuiprnn' FmlcrkT n., 

in Ap»;’ 1 •-}; ‘ .. i'. t^s', rli.- viuift-nt^ of which it 

t'ri'sfr'., .10.! wii'.it i t‘-i'.tp.titi f'* an okicr document 
i'cattfio * ptoHC''*-. to A-'hiiitdto l,, the father of 

Gnu!-', .i-id t.t !i.. '.(..{Isi'i wh.' ,itc naiticd itt the ftdbwiiij!; 
.•id, ( . ‘r.-'t.'m-:., Uh o-utis, and Merchtuhiiis (cf. 

ahn-c, p. I ;*4 j. 

N.'W Hi’fJi*.' lit.', dfpSfinu dcscuhf. (hr receiver as 
‘ A;'ini!t*U.< da Uomr-n-i, f'oitn! I*.*!,itine in Tuscany,'and 
hi', faihr! ti-nd.', i>> who.n F«etl.n'u Ts rnieoifment was 
.uldir.'•.t, .»• >•! thi* i.u.- Aidniudtii ti.t Romena»’and 

ill!'. ir! ifui. .ii:;* Fi'-drii. k'-. v.l'isa! (fuido (father 

«f fh*' i . v,;’i'.ist H.-itiv''. dniloma is mued) and 

the ••!(!»■» n .4 t Jindiiintinta »tild (Jualdratla) is 

reprairdlv .t»s,-,rt’d hv I'le.len* k*'. diploma ai'W*. 

Nmv this do, unsfuiitv rudence is tjuite irrecuncibhJc 
with Toiut'. /'-jtra'.-.'v, wlide it ai'iers exiu'tly with 
t!ie data ipio'.rd .ili. .i c, fi. t'j.f, I'fom a i'nvdcf'ium of CharUs 
tv. dated j« »• !>'ue that 'IVoya pives us an 

Apfunolf.. da H.miena Ji. t| whose father is tiamed (ruido, 
anti hr. j'landtatJies Arhimdfo. Hut since I’rova kills him 
tiff hetoi'e t T ' he cannot have tet eived fetiH's in rjt*. 
Ti'oy.t’s «t!hri ,\phmii!ft» (H. %) has a tailier, Guido, indeed, 
fiut Ijis pt.oidfaihrr r* a tiuidt* too, not an Aphinolfo, as the 
document'. .Ute-.t. 







V111.—R E C E N T L Y DIS C O V K R ED 
LETTERS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERl 


Biaiierfur iiterarisclie 140'' 

[Dantc-Forsckun^i^en^ vol, i, pp. 473-4^^7 ^ 

The great scarcity of information as to the circmiisfanccs 
of Dante’s life is keenly felt by the Commentator as ilr- 
priving him of one of the most important aitk to the 
comprehension of the poet’s works, lliis want is ctiiclly 
attributable to the remarkable fact that Dante’s ctirre- 
spondencCj which, according to his early biiigraphers, 
was extensive and impentanc, is fc^r the most part tusi. 
Fifty years ago the ^ledicaticm of the Parad'n^i tti Can 
Grande della Scala was the one seditary letter we pos^ 
sessed from his hand; and even thaf, t(^ say nothing of its 
authenticity having recently been callai in c|uestitin iiun’c 
than once, deserves to he called a preface rather than 
a letter. Then Dionisi published the stiort but fiigtily 
characteristic letter, in which, with a noble dignity, Dante 
rejects the offered permission to return from hanishiuene 
under the dishonourable conditions proposed tti him. Beyond 
this we had only later translations^-prestnnably ciiianatinp; 
from Marsilio Ficino—of two letters; in «iiic of which 
Dante invites the Princes and Free States of Italy to show 
themselves docile, united, and peace-loving m Henry nn 
on his expedition to Rome; while in the other In: tsshoris 
the Emperor himself to leave Lombardy, whose intrigitrs 
and struggles are losing him a precious year, and ui descend 
on Tuscany and attack the rebellious CJucIf facthiit at iftr 
fountain-head, in Florence. 
ws 
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The eighth letter of the ms. collection, but the first if 
we take them in chronological order, is addressed to 
Cardinal Nicolaus of Ostia (of the Albertini of Prato) in 
the name of the leader (Alessandro da Romena), the council, 
and the whole body {capitaneus^ consilium et universitas) 
of the banished Bianchi of Florence j Dante himself, as is 
known, being one of the body of twelve which formed the 
comitium. This was the Cardinal sent at the beginning of 
1304 by Pope Benedict ix. (who had only been raised to 
the Papal See on October 22nd, 1303) to establish peace 
between the Guelfs and Ghibellines, the Bianchi and Neri, 
and the other political parties which under one name or 
another divided almost every one of the cities in Tuscany, 
the Maremma, and Romagna. He entered Florence on 
March loth, and rapidly succeeded in winning almost 
unlimited confidence. Soon, however, a report was circu¬ 
lated, strengthened presumably by forged letters, that he 
favoured the banished Bianchi to the detriment of the Neri 
who had remained in possession; and having allowed him¬ 
self to be induced to make a journey to Pistoja on May 8th, 
he was unable to regain admission into Florence. The 
present letter, written presumably in the course of March 
1304, and from the Upper Arno valley, whither the majority 
of the exiles had withdrawn, would certainly lead us to 
imagine that the charge brought against the Pacificator by 
the Neri was not altogether without foundation. It appears 
from^ our letter that the Cardinal opened proceedings by 
sending a certain Friar L. to the banished Bianchi, promising 
them by letter complete restitution of their former rights 
and the re-organisation of the city in a sense acceptable to 
them. In return they are unable to find words adequate 
to express their gratitude, and they declare that they only 
desire such measure of humiliation for their adversaries as 
may be needed for the true welfare of their city (‘ to bring 
back our adversaries to the furrows of sound citizenship ’). 
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Thcv uImi j.t’itmisf, as the Car<lituil dcinuiuls, to refrain 
fmtu all acts of tnuuitv aj'ainst the Neri, and to leave the 
final conditions of peace entirely in his hands. 'Fhc letter 

cciiultliicN: 

Ilf'iv'totr witli ifOii, r Wi* !oviii|^}y iniplDrc your 
iiiu4 JriiuTit r-/ibkriu*.9 lo »friu* lo hnUw wirh the repose of 
fraiiiftiflliiv md .krp tlku hnm irtiublel hlureiire ; uiul tender 
biilirr to iti, wtiM luive ever u\iit'lied over her ptM^pIe^ 

.Itiii till wki Allird iviili IM, 41 I'uiiittiofiiled to you ; iiid like 

41 luve iirVf*r d/piri^-‘4 tnutt ilir luvr of our Futherhuui, so it 
k mir ifiioiil fo fruit-fjr-o tlir limifi of your prceepw, hut 

r\er to ohry all lorvrr yoitr 4'ofiii«4iiit‘i, both duly arid devoutly/ 

llir \wiiii! Inter t'. wriifrii to coiulido with Oberto suid 

Cowii^ iif Roiiiriia, cut the death of thdr father’t; 
bmltrf\ Alrv^aiidns the ntptain cif rtie Biaiichi just men- 
ttoiiod, I rax A {I .iin |i* «|h) tHdieves Alessandro to 
tiavr brrii \itll liviiie m ihr ehw of Hut on the occa- 

shm of Hefiiv vii/* jo^t^ticy to Rome in ijii the other 
Ctmti Citddt^hfi kinmirn, are mimed, imt not he, This 
Inter rfirn dates fioin the period hcrweeii ijoH and 
the time when I>aiitr\ foriiiiin were at the lowest, during 
which prrsiiiiiahly the (km*ivi$ and the work /)/ Fulgari 
likjmniM m*err writtem With reference to the ptiet's rela- 
tioiw with the «lrcrie.rd, of whii'h we have hitherto known 
ms good ;i,% tuitlitiig, wr note the following passages: 

dhrarioiw iTUiitf, Atr^uiidrr* y«mr uncle, who within 
fft’W day I hai rruirf|;'‘i| i^ thr irlrsiial farhrrlandi whence, 
alter the spirit, %vr had * Ditef', w*ii iiiy ; and fti fni memory, 
ionp ai I ttuill livr in i ih*ill hear a!lr||iaiiec i for his 

lunidhiTiit r, wld* li in now alHiiutaiirly rcconipemied with fit 
r^nvardi hcynitd fltr 4,fni» matk me hifi client long 

yean agu, . . . Lri ittrn iftr grs^Mtra tit the I’tiwan familia, of 
ivhitli^ he W41 w grt^ai an ofiuinmii, iiimirn ; let idl bin fricndii 
and cliriif 4 wfitinr fiuprn dfafli liach rm t'rnrlly eliaadtird, mourn ; 
amt* aiiiong-fi fliew lawi, wrrii. hril t ttura mnurn indeed, for when, 
laniified from my faifn’rLiml in unjmi exile, I fell lopondering on 

t Cl, abirti", p* iXo* |i»r 'ftoya » lalrr opiinom—- E«i. 
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my misfortunes, I was wont straightway to console myself’ with 
dear hope in him. . . . Wherefore, my most dear lieges, I imphire 
you with suppliant exhortation that yc strive tti mourn only in 
due measure, and to put the things of the scir^e beldiui, iii 
so far as they may be examples to yem ; and even iiio'-*! 

justly made you, as nearest unto himHclf, the heini ol tii'i |HVi',rs 
sions, so do ye clothe yourselves with his im^t noble charucler 
also. And on my own part I have, beside nil this tn excuse my 
self to your discretion for my absence frmn the trarfhi ob:iet|iii«s; 
for neither negligence nor ingratitude, but the unlotiled-lor 
poverty which my exile hath brought upon me, is the catn^c ot 
this. For she, like a fierce and persecuting he, camr upoit me, 
horseless and unarmed, and thrust me into tin* ituiigfoii of tier 
captivity, wherein, though I' struggle with alt my might lo wnspe, 
she doth pitilessly scheme to hold me, and hath dl! now prevailed/ 

Now in addition to the lively interest that this Irttcr 
awakens on its own account, it throws CiUisiderablr lipjit 
on the question of the date of the Dmnt' llie 

date of the publication of the h/irnn has been fteiicrally 
assumed as about 1308, and the alternative view% that Dante 
did not make the first part of his poem kmmui till about 
the year 1314, has found very few adherenK Diotiisi hi\t 
defended it, and I attempted to establish it in the Parmuis 
Italiam [see Essay xii. of this votumej; but to the best of 
my knowledge the only otficr supporter it has met with is 
Blanc, whose name however is a weighty oned But now^ 
surely, we must feel the absolute impossibility of l)aiitc% 
writing to the Conti Guidi, in this manner, of ilieir iindi3 
at the very time when he was assigning their place in ficdl 
to him and two of his brothers (xxx, 77) a> fakr r«iiimrs; 
whereas when we reflect tmw it! titrsr taiiiiits rohsrd 
Dante’s hopes, what double-dealing they sttiiwcil, in ipiir 
of all their hypocritical prohsksions towards Daiiti/s 
Henry vn., in 1311 and 1312, ami how tfmy were soitio 
times openly at enmity with hiiii^ we can mi«irr»lafut 
how the poet, writing about the ynir fjl-i, miohf wirhl 

^ It is naw very wiildy iirrr|ifrih En, 
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his lash against the man whom he had so lately belauded. 
And to these grounds for assigning the completion of the 
Inferno to as late a date as 13^45 7 ®^ another may be added 
which I had formerly failed to note. How could Dante 
speak with such hatred of Clement v. (xix. 82), at the 
time when there was still a good understanding between 
this Pope, who was in fact regarded as a Ghibelline, and 
the poet’s party, especially the Emperor himself ? It would 
have been impossible for Dante to write of the visible head 
of the Church in such terms if the relations were still 
existing which underlie the letter to the Princes of Italy, 
now before us in the original. Therein he says, speaking 
of the Emperor, at the close of 1310, ^ On whom Clement, 
now the successor of Peter, throws the light of the 
Apostolic blessing.’ 

The third letter, to the Marquis Maroello Malaspina, 
cannot have been written much later than the second. 
The poet speaks of Malaspina as his master, and himself 
as the latter’s bondman. , (^ite independently of the rest 
of the contents, it is of the greatest interest to find Dante 
writing in such a fashion to Maroello Malaspina. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century there were several 
like-named members of the Malaspina family; but from 
all we know of the circumstances of their lives, it seems 
hardly questionable that the one here addressed was the 
most renowned of them all, namely, the Marchese di 
Giovagallo, son of Manfredi Lancia, grandson of Currado 
I’Antico [Purg. viii. 119), and husband of Alagia de’ 
Fieschi {Purg. xix. 142). Now, according to Boccaccio 
[Life of Dante and Commentary to the Inferno)^ Benvenuto 
da Imola, and Filippo Villani, Dante took refuge with this 
Maroello at a comparatively early stage of his exile, and it 
was there that he received from friends who had remained 
behind in Florence the first few cantos of the Divine 
Comedy^ which he had begun in that city but had himself 
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almost forgotten since. This would be about It was 

Maroello, according to this account, who prevailed ufam 
his guest to continue the work he had begun ; and the 
in gratitude dedicated the Puri^at&rh to hinu Nt^w we 
have a treaty of peace between the Eisht^p of Luna and 
several of the Malaspini, dated OcctdKT bill, in 

which Dante is the representative <if Fniiiecscliino of 
MulazzOj son of one of our Marcello's uncles, and fvlaro- 
ello and Corradino of Villafranca, grandstiiis of liis oilier 
uncle. This shows that Dante was even then living in 
the valley of the Magra, and a friend tif ihe ftuitily of 
Malaspina. A passage of the Pars^alwh (viii. t hears 
further witness to the existence id' intiiiiatr rrlatioiis 
between Dante and the family at alniut that tiiiiin Biif 
it has been justly observed that wc caniuu jHr%\iblv ihiiik 
of Count Marcello of Giovagallti as Dante's hosi in i 
for he had been for years at the head of tfir party nppiotHl 
to the poet, and had dealt a crushing blow to the* fiiaiirtii at 
Serravalle in 1302 (//f/I xxiv. 148). It was he too who 
won Pistoja, the last Ghibelline city in I'uscanv, after 
a memorable siege in which the inhabitants were rediircil 
to the direst straits from starvation, ife cofH|urird if 
for Florence and Lucca, and suhseipiently giiveriird it 
Capitano del P$pok in the name of the latter repiihlii’ uiiiil 
the spring of 1307. Under these drciiinsfancrs if iiuild 
hardly have been Maroelhi to wIiom^ proircfioii Daiin* 
commended himself at this season. B'tn things iduinu’d 
during the next year or two. hor one fhing, IVIrsiiiie v.\ 
apparent attitude of mediator hail hroiigtii rlie parfirs 
nearer together; for another, Dante had to it a!! liopr of 
the triumph of the Ghibellines; mul fiiiallv ifiri'r liatl tirrii 
serious misunderstandingH betwcTii .Marorllo aitil ilicCLirtts 
of Florence in 130H. All this would makr ii stirpti’i- 
ing to find the poet, wla^ was already on trims tit iririHf* 
ship with the family, in a more iiitiiiiatit ctiiiiiecfiofi wdfh 
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their head in the year 1309 or 1310, in spite of previous 
hostility, especially as about a year later we find the same 
Maroello highly honoured by Henry himself and sent to 
Brescia as Imperial Vicar. In similar feshion Dante’s last 
resort was the house of another Guelf, Guido Novello of 
Polenta. 

Now the newly-discovered letter almost startles us by 
its revelation that this possibility of Dante’s having found 
a refuge with Maroello Malaspina shortly before Henry s 
expedition to Rome turns out to be a fact. So the reports of 
the early biographers are not pure inventions, and the modern 
writers who have held that Dante was only entertained by 
Franceschino Malaspina of Mulazzo are shown to have been 
mistaken. Even the story of the cantos of the Commedia 
discovered and sent after the poet may be true in sub¬ 
stance, although distorted. Perhaps the papers contained 
the canzoni subsequently expounded in the Convivio. 
Maybe Dino Frescobaldi, whom Boccaccio mentions, sent 
them to Franceschino, who was at that time Dante s host, 
and whom the saga afterwards confused with the more 
celebrated Maroello. It is even possible that this event 
really gave the impulse to the elaboration of the Convivio. 
Scolari and Fraticelli {Opere minori di Dante., Florence, 1862, 
iii. pp. 24 ly.) have indeed lately maintained that the second 
and fourth parts of this work were written in 1297, the 
first and third in 1314; but the untrustworthy nature of 
their conclusions may be judged by the circumstance that 
their main argument assumes that Gherardo da Camirio 
(who is mentioned in the fourth book as now dead) did 
not survive the end of the thirteenth century, whereas as 
a matter of fact he died on March 26th, I 3®7 [compare 
above, p. 92]. 

But let not this confirmation of the tradition of Dante s 
relations to Maroello lead any one to accept the story of 
the dedication of the Purgatorio, or the string of inventions 
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contained in the forged letter of the monk Hilarius, which 
no competent judge should allow himself to regard as 
genuine. Marcello’s wife, Alagia, appears as a widow as 
early as 1315, and the Purgatorio cannot have been com¬ 
pleted before 1318 or 1319.^ 

The letter is comparatively short, but its contents are 
almost more startling than its superscription. The writer 
tells of his return to the sources of the Arno—perhaps 
to Count Guido Salvatico, second cousin of Alessandro 
mentioned above—and how he often turns longing eyes 
back on Marcello’s court, which he has just left, and 
where his insusceptibility to female charms had not in¬ 
frequently been a subject of wonder. But now, he con¬ 
tinues, he has seen a lady, the love of whom has so 
irresistibly overcome him that it has thrust all other 
thoughts from his breast, and completely transformed him. 
A canzone further expressing his emotion seems to have 
accompanied the letter, and we can have no hesitation in 
identifying it with the one beginning ^ Jmor dacche convien 
pur cKio mi doglia ’ (the tenth in Kannegiesser’s and my 
edition), for the matter of the poem is in striking harmony 
with this prose picture. Dionisi, therefore, had almost 
exactly hit the mark with respect to this canzone in dating 
it about 13x1.2 

But the most remarkable, as well as the longest of the 
letters (not counting the address to the Princes of Italy, 
of which we already had a translation), is the fourth. It is 
dated from the confines of Tuscany, at the sources of the 
Arno, March 31st, 1311, about the date therefore of 
Henry vri.’s march upon Cremona and Brescia. It bears 

^ See above, p. 46, note 2.—1869. [The credit of Frate Ilario’s 
letter does not seem likely to be re-established. Bat since Hauvette 
has shown {Mel d'Arch, et d^Hist., 1894, xiv. 87 sq.) that the ms. in 
which it appears is an autograph of Boccaccio’s, the whole case requires 
at least restatement.—E d.] 

2 Cf. above, p. 94 and Dante''s lyr. Gedichte, ii. 234-239.—1869. 
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the superscription ^ D. AL^ the Florentinej exiled counter to 
his deserts, to the most wicked Florentines within,’ and is 
by no means to be confused with the lost letter written a 
few years before in the tone of a suppliant, of which 
Leonardo Bruni has preserved the beginning. This letter 
of ours, however, must also have been known to Bruni, for 
it can only be in reference to it that he says : 

^ Now while he was thus hoping for a return by way of 
pardon, the election of Henry of Luxemburg as Emperor took 
place ; and first his election and then his expedition threw all 
Italy into a fever of expectation. Whereon Dante could not 
hold his purpose of awaiting grace, but, exalting himself with 
disdainful mind, began to revile them who were in possession of 
the city, calling them infamous and evil, and threatening them 
with the punishment they deserved at the hands of the Emperor, 
from which, he said, it was evident that they could have no 
escape.’ 

After a short introduction, in which the poet seeks to 
demonstrate by history and by revelation the necessity of 
the universal dominion of Rome, now inherited by the 
German Empire, and speaks of the Pope and the Princes of 
the Church with less respect than he had shown only a 
year previously, he continues ; 

‘But you, who transgress law divine and human, whom the 
dire greed of cupidity hath found ready to be drawn into every 
crime, doth not the dread of the second death pursue you ? 
Since ye first and alone, rejecting the yoke of liberty,^ have 
murmured against the glory of the Roman Prince, the king o 
the world and the minister of God, and on the plea of prescrip¬ 
tive right have refused the duty of submission which ye owe , 
and have rather risen up in the insanity of rebellion! ’ 

Further on his reproach of his opponents for an inference 
that might be drawn from their principles proves at any 
rate, whatever else we may think of it, how far he was from 
desiring in any way to injure the unity of the Church. 

‘ Wherefore, then, stirring up so vain a thought as this, do 
ye, a second race of Babylonians, desert the pious Empire, and 
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seek to establish new kingdoms, making the civic life ot 
Florence one and that of Rome another? Wherefore should 
not the like envy attack the Apostolic monarchy, that if Delia 
[the Empire] be reduplicated in heaven, Delius [the Papacy] 
should be reduplicated in like fashion ? ’ 

The poet’s charge that the Florentines have not shrunk 
from giving voice to their disobedience in a resolution of 
their own council would seem to refer to the defiant 
answer to the royal intercession in the Arezzo incident, 
July 1310 (Villani, viii. 1205 Barthold, Der Romerzug 
Konig Heinrichs^ 1830, i. 380). He then continues ; 

‘ But if your insolent arrogance hath so bereft you of the dew 
of the Most High (even as the mountains of Gilboa) that it be 
no terror to have resisted the counsels of the Eternal senate, nor 
a terror that ye are not terrified, surely that base terror, human to 
wit and mundane, cannot be lacking when the inevitable ship¬ 
wreck of your proudly exalted blood and your right lamentable 
rapine hastens on ! Or do ye trust in any defence, girt by your 
contemptible vallum ? Oh harmonious in ill, oh blinded by 
wondrous greed, what shall it avail to have girt you with a 
vallum, and to have fortified you with outworks and battlements 
when, terrible in gold, that eagle shall swoop down on you who, 
soaring now over the Pyrenees, now over Caucasus, now over 
Atlas, ever strengthened by the breathing of the soldiery of 
heaven, looked down of old upon vast oceans in his flight ? Oh 
most wretched of men! How shall it be with you, when ye 
stand dumb in the presence of him who shall tame the insane 
Hesperia? The hope which ye cherish in vain, and against all 
virtuous use, shall not be furthered by this your resistance ; but 
rather shall such an obstacle make the advent of the just king 
flame up the more; and mercy, who ever accompanieth his army, 
shall fly away indignant; and where ye think to see the corridor 
of false liberty, there shall ye fall into the dungeons of slavery 
indeed. For we are to believe that by a wondrous judgment of 
God it doth sometimes come to pass that where the impious 
man thinketh to escape the punishment he doth deserve, he is 
hurled therein the more grievously; and he who hath fought, 
knowing and willing it, against the divine will, must needs 
wrestle therewith when he knoweth and willeth it not. 

‘The fortifications which ye reared not in prudence against 
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necessity, but changed at random and for wantonness, which gird 
no Pergama risen once again—these ye shall mournful y gaze 
as they fall in ruins before the battering-ram, and are burnt with 
fire. Ye shall see that populace which now doA rage hither 
and thither, for and against, then of one mind clamouring dire 
threats against you, for they may not be hungry and timid at 
one time. Ye shall look upon the grievous sight ot your 
temples, thronged with the daily concourse of matrons, up 

to the spoiler; and of your wondering and unknowing little 
ones, destined to expiate the sins of their sire^ n 1 my 
presaging mind be not deceived, as it announceth that w ic 1 
hath learned from truth-telling signs, and arguments that may 
not be gainsaid—your city, worn out with long-drawn sufferings, 
shall be given at last into the hands of the aliens, the greatest 
part of you scattered in death and captivity, while t e ew 
are left to endure their exile shall look on and weep. ^ n , 
briefly to sum up all, what sufferings that glorious city 0 
Saguntum bore in faithfulness, for liberty, those ^ same must ye 
of force endure shamefully, in perfidy, for slavery. 

The Florentines, continues the poet, are not to look for 
the unexpected good fortune of the men of Parma when 
they surprised Vittoria, the military headquarter of 
Frederick ii., but rather let them remember the judg¬ 
ment which fell upon the unhappy Milan at the hands of 
Barbarossa. 

‘ Nor in your blindness do ye perceive the 
over you, lulling you with poisonous whisper, ho ding you Pact 
with scourging threats, making you captive to the law of sin, and 
forbidding %u to obey the sacred laws that -Py^e image of 
natural justice; the observance whereof, if it , .u 

free, not only is proved to be no slavery, but to him who looketh 
in clearness is seen itself to be supreme liberty. For ® 

liberty save the free course of the will to act, which the laws 
make easy for those who submit to them. mce ™ 

alone are^free who of their own will obey the 
to think of yourselves who, whilst ye make para e o 
liberty, conspire against the universal laws, and against 

‘■'i 0ff.pring of F»olo! OS Pooio tab.n» 

once again! Do the things that I have touched on strike too 
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little terror into you ? Nay, I believe that, for all the hope ye 
Simulate in countenance and lying word, ye tremble in your 
waking hours and ever start from your slumbers shuddering at 
the omens that have crept into your dreams, or remembering the 
counsels of the day-time.’ ° 

In conclusion Dante warns his hostile fellow-citizens 
that the time for repentance is past, and the Emperor, 

once so gracious, has now naught but punishment in store 
for them. 

It was only twenty-nine months later that the bier at 
Buonconvento gave the mournful answer to the poet’s 
threats ! 

The three last and shortest letters are not written in 
Dante’s name, but in that of the Countess G. (the ms 
only gives the initial) of BattifoUe to the Empress 
Margaretha of Brabant, wife of Henry vii. The last, and 
evidently latest, is dated from Poppi, in the upper valley 
of the Arno, May i8th, 1311. The first may have been 
written in the summer of 1310, when Henry was sending 
his agents to various parts of Italy to win over the estranged 
and to encourage the well-disposed. The substance of 
the letter is confined to ardent expressions of gratitude 
for the extreme graciousness with which the Empress has 
imparted news of her own and her royal husband’s doings. 
The second speaks enthusiastically of the sympathetic 
rejoicing of the writer over the happy course of affairs of 
which the Empress has informed her (perhaps the events in 
Asti November, 1310), and finally the third contains 
further assurances of the writer’s rejoicing in the progress 
of events, and of her continued attachment, ending with 
short accounts of the health and circumstances of the writer 
her husband, and her children, in reply to the Empress’s’ 
express inquiries. 

Thus we see Margaretha, the loyal companion of the 
Emperor in the dangers and toils of his expedition, already 
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beginning to exert herself in her husband’s cause from 
afar, and by a gracious word in season striving to win him 
support even among the Guelf nobility. The writer of the 
letter subscribes herself Countess Palatine of Tuscany, a 
title assumed by all the Conti Guidi of the different 
lines. Most likely she is the wife of Guido, and 
mother therefore of the Federigo Novello mentioned in 
Purg, vi. 17. But it seems probable that Dante actually 
composed the letters, from several words and turns which 
frequently recur in his Latin works, and from the circum¬ 
stance that it was just at this time, as we have already 
pointed out, that he was with the Conti Guidi in the upper 
valley of the Arno. This however is no reason whatever 
for assuming, with Troya, that Dante was once held 
prisoner in the Castle of Porciano. 




IX.—GEMMA DONATI 

\pa 7 ite-Forschungen^ vol. ii. pp. 48-86 (1879).] 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THIS ESSAY 

In the first issue of the Rivista internazlonale^ Britannica^ 
etc,^ I published a short article entitled Question 
as to Gemma Donati/ Mj illustrious friend Dr. 
Scartazzini, whose signal services to the study of Dante 
need no testimonial from me, was moved to contribute 
an answer characterised by a courtesy too often absent 
in literary discussions. I replied, and my learned opponent 
maintained his opinion in a second article. I gladly 
recognise the force of many of the arguments he brought 
to bear upon my doubts, but I cannot consider myself 
vanquished, and I have thought well to gather together 
in the following pages the arguments urged on either side, 
sometimes repeating word for word what I wrote in the 
articles in question, sometimes explaining and recasting 
them, or omitting what I now feel to be of less im¬ 
portance. 


II. Boccaccio’s life of dante 

Every one knows that Boccaccio, in his Life of Dante, 
speaks with but scant favour of the poet’s wife, and that 
Giannozzo Manetti gives her a still worse character. The 
supreme reverence which we all feel for our great hero, and 
which we would so gladly extend to everything pertaining 
to him, has induced the greater number of the biographers 
of our poet, at any rate in modern times, to discredit 
Boccaccio’s record. They stigmatise him as a mere gossip. 
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who, in Leonardo Bruni Aretino’s words, drops the weighty 
and substantial parts of Dante’s life, passing them over in 
silence,’ while he taxes his invention to devise stories fit 
for a ^ place in those ten amorous Days wherein enamoured 
ladies and gallant youths recounted the hundred tales.’ 

This severe judgment, repeated by innumerable sub¬ 
sequent writers, has been justly challenged by Baldelli, 
Gamba, and not a few more, amongst whom I need only 
mention that most accurate scholar Paur, and Boccaccio s 
latest biographer, Marco Landau. 

III. TWO CLASSES OF STATEMENT IN BOCCACCIO 

If I am not mistaken, we must distinguish between two 
elements, of widely diverse character, in the biography in 
question. On the one side there are the long ramblings, 
or the passionate discourses, in which Messer Giovanni 
delights to display his eloquence. And to these we may 
add the miraculous inventions and prophetic dreams. On 
the other side stand positive facts related on the faith of 
persons in a position to know the truth. We may quite 
well refuse to assign any importance whatever to the 
mythical tales, and at the same time place perfect con¬ 
fidence in the facts. As Gamba well observes : ^ Readers 
whose taste is repelled by the style of the early writings 
cannot reconcile themselves to the constant apostrophes 
and exclamations, or the perpetual digressions that draw 
them away from the subject-matter. But books must be 
read with a mind always conscious of the age in which 
they were written.’ And it was quite in harmony with 
the taste of Boccaccio’s time to clothe known historical 
facts in miraculous garb. Even Livy, ^who errs not,’ 
tells us of many events which, since the day of Giambatista 
Vico, have ceased to be believed as facts, and yet we have 
perfect confidence in his account of the second Punic War. 
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Giov. Villani tells of King Attalante, of Dardanus, and 
the three Priams, as though he had been personally ac¬ 
quainted with them ; but while we have no hesitation in 
setting down these stories as mediaeval fables we accept as 
perfectly authentic all that the same writer tells us of 
Giano della Bella and the ordinances of Justice, of Charles 
of Valois, or of Walter, Duke of Athens. 


IV. Boccaccio’s chronological mistakes 

Very similar considerations apply to the dates which we 
find in Boccaccio’s work. If the day of the Elevation of 
the Holy Cross, a.d. 1321, is specified as the date of the 
poet’s death at Ravenna, we do not hesitate to accept it 
without reservation, for we know that thirty years later the 
author passed some time at Ravenna, and was in communi¬ 
cation with several persons who had been closely united to 
Dante by ties of blood or friendship. Moreover, he had 
the opportunity of verifying the date by inspecting the 
sepulchral stone. But if Boccaccio declares that the 
Monarchia was composed by Dante ^ on the coming of the 
Emperor Henry vii.,’ and that the composition of the little 
book Be Vulgari Eloquentia was begun by the author hard 
upon his death, and was thereby interrupted, we shall at 
once ask how the biographer can have obtained this infor¬ 
mation. Precise dates, giving the year and day of com¬ 
position, are not customary in manuscripts; and though 
we cannot actually say that it is impossible that Dante may 
have told his daughter Beatrice or Pier Giardino when and 
why he set himself to write these works, yet such con¬ 
fidences seem far from characteristic of Allighieri. It will 
therefore be natural to conclude that when Boccaccio 
assigned these dates, he was reduced, just as we are, to 
conjectures founded on internal evidence. It is true that 
he positively affirms ‘ nella venuta di Arrigo vir. . . . fece 
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utuj lihro . . . il cui titolo c Mamirchin^' ‘giu vicino alia 
suu murt,* compcsc u.k. librctt., . . . il quale egli intitolo 
/ *■ I ul>i,irt hhiiumtui^' and luif ‘ Hcurv vii.’a expedition 
IS supposed to have .riven Dante the impulse to compose 
his three books </r Ahnanlm; etc. Hut do not wc in 
this hypercritical age, still say, < Virgil composed his second 
Kclogue in 45 ii.t‘. or a little earlier,’ although this date, which 
we give as a positive fact, is merelv founded upon certain 
combi,lations based on the events alluded to in the poem ? 
Now suppose fresh critical researches should induce the 
learticd world to change the date, would it not be tpiite 
unfair to refuse all credence to our statement of facts 
within our knowlcdg;c, because, following the general 
belief, we iiad ,poken ,if the date positively ? For in^ance, 

it wiuild Ih’ uiost unjust to deiuuuiee as unworthy of con- 

fitlence a historian wfui, some twenty years ago, should 
have reterretl to an event voucheti for by the supposed 

RiiaiihiiHi Mulc’siHiii IIS, iiniiihitiiljic history. 

V. Flitl'KINX A.S AiniRNMIiNT <IF FACl’K 
()fi« tiiiirr roervatian bt« tmuk to BcRTacdoV 
v«mcity* A fact which lie rchit<s omy be perfectly true 
ifi f^ub^titdce^ but thiise who told it him m;iy hitve already 
i mbellifiihed u, <u he fiim%cdf,j yiekliii|^ to his titiU’y“*tcilin|^ 
habit,, may luice coiiM/iously adorned it, N<r unfrecjuently 
w€ find thiH^miclemi of'fact swathed, as it were, in 
wrappiuRs which tjuiie thmkiy proclaim rhemselves to be 
fictititmji, 

VI. THE ftIURiVERy OE 1‘fIE ElliKT HKVEN CANTOK 
or THE 01 VINK iOlIMfKOV 
For example we tieed imt bminm to accept as genuine 
tfie fact relatcii by IliHraccio twice over,^ that either 

^ III hhjiituii riittiDii, ty/„ atui luf. (’iiimnomiry 

“ti A/, vitt, i, ill vtfL ti, |f|». iiy ly, tif'llir naiur rtlttloiu 
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Andrea di Leon Pcgei,son of Dante’s sister, or Dimv Peri.u, 
while searching in the exiled poet’s desks to discover ceruin 

her dowry, discovered some poems whah D-intc h.d 
written before he was exiled. Nor have wai any rcison u 
doubt that Dino Frescobaldi, to whom Andrea showed the 
n^ners marvelling ‘both at the heautitni and polished and 
ornate style of speech, and at the depth of meaning which he 
seemed to see hidden under the fair crust, despatched them 
to the Marchese Maruello Malaspina, in whose ‘‘j*; 

author was staying at the time. And it is not at al unlike > 
Zt the latter, rejoicing in the red.woverv o the works 
which he had supposed to be lost, occupied hiuiselt with them 
afresh in one way or another. But we have good reason 
for not believing that the poems contained m these papeiN 
were rc-ally the first seven cantos m the /e/erw ,-, and hu re- 
iecting the hypothesis that the record of this f.ict is ti* he 
found^in the poet’s note at the hcgimiim- of the eighth 

canto,‘I say, continuing,’etc. 

If, as we may suppose, the poems discovered m the disk 
were some, or'all, of the Cam/.oni which Dante had de- 
termined to annotate, then we can pe.tret v well under., 
stand that, after the Cmmh was published and h.u 
secured such an enormous reputation, any iK-rmn who had 
had a hand in discovering these papers mipht 
the lapse of years, whether what he had mad was fo-t /a 
Rima or Canxoiii, .and might endeavour n* ip't Mime cirdit 
for the completion of tlie Divine Form. And in ttuih 
Andrea Foggi and Dim. Ferini claimed the v.mir u.mtn.d 
share in the discovery 5 and Messer Diovantti, mu knowing 
which to believe, eonchules hysayiins‘ Now h-.w tin . thing 
happened or may have happened I leave to the im yment 
of my readers, l.-et each one believe what he ihuu 1 mie 
or most likely.’ 

For the rest it must In; admitted that in ilm matter 
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Boccacciim Far Fn^n showing; the want oFcriticahicumeii so 
oFtrn attributed to him ; For aFtcr telling us in the Com¬ 
mentary all that Atidrea Puggi on the one side and Dino 
Ferini on the other had related to him, he produce.s an 
excellent ar.tument For believing that the first cantos of 
the InFertto can »‘<f have been composed before the exile of 
the poet, and disctnered again in t juy or thereabouts. 

Vll. Tilt; last TniRTHKN CANTO.S 

Attother example is Furttishetl by the story of the con¬ 
cluding cantos of the /WaJm. IF tlte Pmiumrh cannot 
have been published earlier than the end oF or the 
heyitmiuy, ..F lit.)' ue may well believe that the two 
years, or little tttore, of the poet’s life which still remained 
must have heeti vlcvoted almost entirely to tfte accomplish! 
ment oF the last attd most arduous part of liis wtirk. Nor 
do I see any teason for lefusiny, crevlenrc tti the story of 
tfte thirteen vantos s.ntt-ht in vain hir eight ttumths, and at 
last diseovetrt! fnmeath a mat naiteii to the wall oF the 
poet s chamber. As Ibn caecio .issures us'Tbe story was 
fold him by a wottfiy man of Ravenna, wfiose name was 
Fierv* tiiardino, Mong time a disciple of Dante’s.’ Hut he 
atbis miraeubitts cinunc.tances wbieft we ilo tiot fiesitatc to 
pronounee fabulous. One night, hard upon morning, his 
father’s shade appealed to facojui, Dante’s son, ami showeti 
him in a dream when- the l om ludin-, cantos of the work 
were eumealed. Fiei (iiaitimo, to whom Jacopo came to 
tell his dream, went with him that very night before break 
of tlay to the lumse in which Dante liad lived till the time 
of fits death, am! finiml the ntat as indicated in the dream, 
though no one hat! jioticed it he(<»re, anti there at tmee 
they tliseovried the papers htdiind it, alicady moulded by 
the mtfl till litic ffitfifig, 

^ Hrr I’Fvaf .^11, in flu*) 


IW41, |»|n la IF/* 
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Here too, it is more than doubtful whether Boccaccio 
invented this dream. He tells it indeed ; but it is on the 
authority of Giardino and of the poet’s own son. I know 
not whether Pier Giardino was still living when Boccaccio 
composed this biography (that is to say, according to the 
Conte Baldelli,! 1351, but perhaps more [irobably m 
but we know that Jacoim did not die much hrtore 
Inl and therefore he would have had plenty ot time to 
disclaim a story wrongly foisted upon him. Ect m note, 
moreover, that dreams and visions were quite .ittci the 
fashion of the age. As many as seven visions are recorded 
in our poet’s Fita Nuova. 'Fherc are three in the / iii.:.'./- 
torio. I'he Faradho relates the dream <»f ht. i ^tmnu s 
mother as a historical fact, and the author himscU calls the 
sacred poem a vision.^* 


vtn. un) lioccACCU) intknu THi'; ‘vita h»r 

HISTORY OR ROMANCE? 

After indicating the many portions of the FXii Jt D.iHif 
which can make no pretension to historical truth, let us .bk 
whether Boccaccio took the rile of historian in the re¬ 
mainder of his work ; and if he did whether he was in a 
position to give us authentic details. 

Scarta'///,ini* does not hesitate to answer the question in 
the negative. It was not Boccaccio’s purpose, he savs, 
to ascertain historical truth, or, in other words, to wiite 
Allighicri’s history. He then continues : ‘ I have -.aid, .md 
1 repeat, that Boccaccio wrote a poem or rom.uice, which 
ever you like, and not a history.’ In pr.iuf of^ this hr 
adduces a blunder as to the date of Pope Urban iv.'s de.uh, 

I Vitadi Oio-v. 

s Marc. Landau, Oiw, Bunemm, urn l.Mn md mm Btri, 

’ *3 xvit' laS. * BUmta mUermni-ithde, p, t; 
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Atul cc?rt;iiii inaccuracies or mistakes relating to the events 
of Daniels life or relative to his works. 

IX. Till*; uiiiiiia.LiNiv i‘AN,vricisM attributed 

'CD DA NIT*: 

As the most uiatkctl «,examples of these mistakes the 
Icarficil author 911010 % the folhmhng passage A ^In Romagna 
it i% mailer of greatest imtorkiy tluit any feeble woman or 
liltic diikt who hail but spoken in c<nulemnation of the 
Cfiiihcltiiir taclioii would have stirred him to such madness 
as III move tiiiii 10 tiiirl stiines at such had they not held 
tlirir peace; and with %iich passion he lived even until his 
ilrath/ 

Let U'» iiotcA however^ that in tfiis pass^ige Boccaccio 
dors mil proir^'« in irpoit a tact thai had actually occurred, 
tnic simply irprats a jfo|HiLir opinioti ctmeerning Dante, to 
wit tliai hr mats so tint a (rliilielhiic tliat he would have 
hiTit mipablc ot hialiii|* 4oitcs| etc, Niiw we can easily 
tiiiiirtsiaiid ihai in a itioroiighty (juctf city, such as 
Ravciiiia ai that time was, Daiitr mipju luive been con- 
sitirtril a faiuitiial C f!ulfr!lint% He was considered so when 
hr lived, and the irpitcauoii has lasted to tmr own day. If 
an rcaiitifiaiioii of his % 01 ks now ioiiv iiicrs its that, in spite of 
all ilir CJiirtf tiaiir.i whu'li he had to cfuiurc, Dante was far 
removed from any (Ihihrlltisr fuiaiicKiio this h no ground 
tor drfioiiituiig as a luimiiicei the author wliorepeats the 
4'urrriil fiiihoinoit itf ilir |fro|4e o! Riuiuegui, wdiich for 
liiai iiuilfrr wastjihie iti aicoot with the belief concerning 
Danic cmirnt in FlHumcr imelf, Ilir like confimoiis and 
eiioi's afr ittti unknown rini in mir owni fiiiic, in spite of 
ail fhr prifiOal ho«*ks wliidi iiwkr the verificadoii tif facts, 
in the nupiriiy of instam'r-., sn easy a iiuitter. Any one 
wdio iiiadr such misiakrs in our day wnmld incur thcdiarjtc 
I $*iia Ji |». \fh 
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of inaccuracy, but no one would suppose that it was his 
deliberate intention to compose a romance and not an 
historical work* 

X. SOURCES OF THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN ilV IIOCCACCIO 

Let US now ask whether Boccaccio was in a position to 
ascertain the truth as to the events of Daniel life* 

No one would assert that laborunis researches in the 
archives or the deciphering of half-obliterated letters was 
at all in Boccaccio’s line* But thirty years after the ptwiV 
death tradition must still have preserved a ntiinhrf of 
anecdotes and facts concerning him* In the middle of ific 
century the number of persons who had known him during 
his life, or had been in relations with his nearest rehitives, 
must have been considerable. 

And in fact Boccaccio himself assures ns ^ that he was 
acquainted with Andrea Foggi, ‘who was woiidrrftilly like 
Dante in his features, and also in his statiiir and person ; 
and stooped a little, as they say Dante did* He was a man 
of no learning, but of good natural capacity, and wa^ orderly 
and pleasing in his discourse and character*’ !tcadd% ifiat 
having formed Andrea’s acquaintance hr i»ficn heard him 
discourse of the character and ways of Daiur, amt it wnis 
a satisfaction to him to have preserved, in ftis iiiriiiory, ai 
least the greater part of what he said* 

Another acquaintance of Boccaccio’s who wa \ in a por¬ 
tion to have full knowledge of the events of life 

was Dino Perini, a Florentine ciii^^rii and Hi iiiait of 
intelligence, am!, according to his own aceotiiti, as titfiiiwte 
and friendly with Dante as could bed " 

The third acquaintance of DanteV known 10 ottr tiio« 
grapher wais ‘ that worthy Raveniiese whov iiiiiiie was Ftetti 
Giardino, long time a disciple of DaiiteVd^'' 

^ Commentary cm !mJI vlii., vhL tt.^ p. ® p* * 

I'/i/i, p. 
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llcjiiiies these thrct% Boccaccio had access to a fourth 
Miiircc iifioldmuiticm^ vvtiich was |H:rhaps the most important 
of them all I mean Sister Beatrice, a nun of the Monastery 
of S, Stcphami at Ravenna, to whom, in the name of the 
Ciutipaiiv i»f San Michele, IVicsser Giovanni conveyed 
a prrsrtu of trn i^okl fhtrins in This second 

dainthtrr iif the poet, to whom he had given the name of 
the oiilv woiiuiii he had ever realty loved, had been with 
him during rhr Iasi periott t»f fiK life; and we may $up{X)se 
dial with tier, the last member of his family who was 
iiiMf to liiiii, lie mar have conversed without reserve aa to 
llir vtci^stfuilrs ills life. It is luit a bad idea of Baldclli’s*^ 
dial iiiiiiiirr to Ravriiiia mav have given Boccaccio 
die iiiipitKc to coitipilr tits late of Dante ; and to my 
diiiikiiiy, the trais ami die iriniiiiscciiccs of the exited 
daupjtiri winild be more coiiductve to this result than the 
tiotl of lii% loillb. 

iVe ilirtrfiftr know ihr iiaiiieH of four persofts, relatives 
01 fiicitid of flaiur's kmswii and roiisuked by his Ino* 
gfa|ilirt'; aitd if D likclv riioiiyji that there were many 
iiiiiic tioi ^wriillv iiatiinl by him, who supplied tiim with 
matrria!’* itiat itrwrvr the uiiiumt confidence, 

idir all ftirsr icaoiiiH {am tar from sharing the severe 
jinigiiiriii of Sc;tii4//iiii aiid not a tew others, and am 
ituiijdrtrlv at oiir with il»ditflli wlirn he sayi; ** I Ite work 
winch |ite‘irr\r*» tiiativ iiiipurfaiit details concerning 
«\tli‘ditcti| ifi wliH ti lie iv ilr|iicicd wilti dm hand of a 
lii wltti'li fte IS stt elc«jurt»t!y rxiolird liy so |»rcat 
a coiiiriiipoiai’i', a jitn lom* jrwel id llaliiin literature, 
wtiiifi loiifrn/iio !rv-* c.lmv on lO* author than m its 
siihfcrtS 

* 1*1 UK'dig .v4i#« J.‘kia '»lie#!/* |»|f, 1 o, t 

Uif. 

M*. i » Bi, liiHTarun, 

lic' M Hi <i»iti|ilrtr artfrrllHilt 

wifli iiiMs'lli. Hr %.iv h e *• " I hi > r^rlif a Daiif®" 
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XI. THE FIRST PASSAGE. DANTe’s MARRIAGE 

WITH GEMMA DONATE 

Let us now examine the passages in which Boccaccio 
speaks of Gemma* When wc look iltwcly we IiihI th*it 
there are only two that are unqucstiunablci aiul iine that 

may be fairly challenged. 

In the first passage, after speaking of Bcatrice\ ilcailt 
and of the despairing grief of the poet, his tears, and siglis, 
which nevertheless in progress of time 4u*gan in^great part 
to go their way without return/ the author coiiliiiucs: ^ 

‘When hh relatives saw that his tears were UMitunvIut 
and were aware that his hot sighs were giving liiflc 
CO his travailed bosom, they began once again to fly the fMilorn 
one with the consolations * that had so loii|* been hot litiii, 
and he, though up to chat liour he had olhiiiwtrl} hi-i e4ri 

against them, now began not only ttj iipcii tliritt '..oiiirwlnif, bin 
to listen gladly to what might lie said with ry-pivt to liu 1 uin 
forcing; which thing his rcladvea pcrceiviiifu in li^pr icu only lo 
draw him altogether out of his tiorniwo but a!t»o |o brtint liiiii inf«» 

is the fairent monument that Borearcio cotiki lent' laorL !*♦ 

him.self or to tlte poit he levrreneetl *^1 Iitp,itly, flnmy.ii yn 110^ in*Htrin hi. 
torians of literature wtniltl deny the \vork all itu'ito It i ^ ton* di n 

Boccaccio entered ttpon no lahonom iiivtofi*^*,4tmtii . , . f«» tin* | 4 ii'' 

in wliich Dante Hpeiit each day ijf lii’» litr* He did ma aff-o 

page, as many a modern pedant tit' a htoymplirr on de- »|tr'.fion 

of whether such and such an event of hi. IteorH life pho- 

eleventh or twelfth of a given inonfli. Bni he ha-i p.mifed Ihturr mi 
us as he really wan. With a firm haiiil Im loin oi dtawii hno ilnif o.*- 
Hcem to see and to liear lilm. Not a imtih t* in il lidp 

us to a knowleiige of' bin rliaraefer, He InC) ho h-o;’4j4i\ 

from his recollectioiiH ami from oial tradtiton, 4f*d h-m f 
extracted it frotn Dante*** workn; but it eoinp-it*' tl-uO'-' o hr 01 
himself to uh in his works ttitli I)aiifc ;!'< he nref» n. ihno.f 4. a hoi,.; 
man in Boccacchfs hitigrapliy, we mo that not a fMtnIi r «. We 

see before uh the hauglity statr'inain con rioyn os hr, %%‘nih^ .ifr! 
severe in his demand"* oti Itiiirrlf' and on oflirry the 'ilviMuf 
the ardent worshipper of Hratrirr, - ilia woid, tli^ fit ihr ICon-T 
(Jommh*'' 

1 fiSa, pp. 14, 15. 

^ Others, wsji., read (with the 4////v|"j **1 14:^44, 

sole the di8€on«d«tte tmin" 
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look i:o||ochc*r lu |Hir|iasie giving him a wife, in 

urJi^r dull like as his Uwi ladv Inul been the cause of his sadness 
ijii iiiiglif tlio iiewlv gained otic be af gladneiw. And having 
Ioiiih! a ilanv^cl iviui wa:! niccf for kh condition, with such dis^- 
si tnirsc 41 ctu’jf' deemed iiimui ^auiiivc they iipencd their intent to 
iiitm And, IU 4 to loiidi on c:u'h pniiit in particuhir, after lung 
cotillut, and not witiuiiif ihe lapse of a hmg jipace of time be¬ 
tween, iludr docoimcn brouglu the effect to pass and he was 
tiuirricdd 

And a |U;»f* litrilirr on : 

^ tin iclidi.o fitui tii»nid'i g.ivr Dante a wife that his tears for 
If itii. e iiiighf litc.* All end; but I know not whether for this 
idu*4c;ii file I ‘.«4 |a*.ed ,iwAi^ , or rather, perhaps, had already 
paoed), the ainoroiii iiaiiie, departed ; vet I do not think it, 
llisf, e^rii yratiieil clivii it iverr «|iiritclicd, many fresh burdens* 
vri itioic grievoiig i«i|flti ukr if', placed^ 

Xlf, r^sUAia-.. SEPAfiATICW BETWEEN 

iir^ 4 iiANi.i iiNt:> wir« 

Atirr tniiiig drak wifti pridi^iily tm nil the uii- 
idravaiif rii|iruriii r^* wliii.lt wtarrinpT might bring upon 
Danfr, lir oihL fbr ili-»cMtn w with the following passage* 

wliii'll wr iiaiT epiikrit of ;ci tlir M-ctuid : 

* Amifedlv I 4'* n-tt iihriti flio itiifipi i liaiiced to Dante; 

for I do iioi kiuHv ii ; tliHiipdi iHW it lA that whether Mich 
liir iliiiign or iciiiM i ilv 411 when ottcc he twil parted 

* 111*’ pI't i 41 i fu t octf 4 * I* U' i toiin ui flir oflirr hiojoaptiy, 

4if.o .iffolMtrd fo |lo«i .III fM, r< I'MMttd U* 4 ioti tilrutblr liumbei* of 

.V|*,4|4n'‘l W.|*»pnf4,r I I*'-# .\Tri*4 iO t’o . '.pl'Oilid rj iif tuii iif ifir hh-WC»/|/ 

sAlii.411, ra < 1 , u»i Ap liii. I ^ To tliM ihoin [liin 

4 m*tnio wifit .10 I tlir \l|soi4 Udv 1 W4'» added aitoihrf, per- 

|44|r, 4 ' diisp, toi td'r .ivjm.4.cU 4 o| til', tf41'i lor tleaO'irr"'* dratIi 

Oofisd*4 40»s' , hn El'S leU*, if 4 * iiin .m aiiir llilo flir loMibi 

ol lir- littiidi fleil 0 fli'*! ’Jit Isssii 4 sn,p.f 4 to dir, w||o flumgh 
4 r|« 4 itr,i fill'. iud til In ifst-ir/* III lii'j Iirr.i4 ill pi’ipritial 

Ir wIihIU i .i',t Mof theiiMloin Atnl lir bfilt|* ihipotni 
fliry |tr440i lo lliro tf.-iiglU Tllr|r llUty br ’'.Ollir 

who «i|| ApptMir of fiirj pfili , 4it i tlo» priMti-'f fitt*) do not irlircf iipoii 
tiir dmigr* dull hr’) *ii iptriii'htti'f, 4 trnipotal litr by an tiriiial oiirf 
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from her (who was given him as a consolation in his suSlcritH!-!) 
never would he go where she was, nor would he -.utter her to 
come to where he was, albeit he was the father of eerta.n 
children by her/ 

There is less reserve in the expressions ot the ahhreviatcil 


life: 

«... What shall I say if jealousy iiiiervetieft t ^ Whitf if 
anger deepens at last into hatred i I hasten over thi:* fiiain'r, 
for it will suffice for the wise if I only tt»«ch n. 

whatever others may be (to return at lui to die iiwcn^ in 
hand), such at least was the one who had been niveii ro 
that when once he was parted from her he never would rriwrn 
to where she was, nor would have her come where Ite wa-'U 

The authority we arc to assign to this coiiijiciuliuiii wit! 
be considered in a short article which may be legaidcd »ih 
supplementary to the present essay; fiir the rent, cum thr^r 
words do not accuse (Jemma o( the tiisagfcrable 
before enumerated as customary in wivc?\ but only say ttiai 
whatever the cause may have been, she wa^ such fhai 
when Dante was separated from her by c.^ib tir miiiic iitlim 
circumstance he never wished to meet her again* 

XIII. DEDUCTIONS FROM THESE TWO PASSAGES 
I* Dant/s marriagt^ mt ii 

For two things, then, we may say the biogoplier tiiiiclira. 
First, that it was not love but the cotiiivrk of hi* irlaiivr^i 
that led Allighicri to marry (Jemma; aiul, MTHiitliv, itiat 
when once they were separated ihry never liief aAaiii. 

I grant that a mariiigf ik may itii'ii oiit 

happily, or at any rate may be free from tiomi-ab. atiwea- 
tions; but there is certainly lens prfispn'i fd thii than in 
the case of a union between two perMUH aliradv botind 
together by true love* And DaiitA iiiarri.ou* wm a iw«rc 
risky matter than a similar union would liave !«ii iii titany 



donati 


^is 


filter Hr*^ bi'c fUr Ilc;«ricC| wtiii ^ fidJ the ciuuiel 

cif hiH iiiifiii lit! hi** hrtMih^' %vm tiiie\}wti%tt*ii, and thk 
was an ill atnniiv fur hd ttuiii4|;r ; lUr such *i hive ctmld 
^carerlv tail in v^hiix* ni' finir in cawHe iiicnusiiig jealcmsy 
till ilic |v«i mdlin A Mill Itirthcr danger ta the 

Iwriiiniiv id ilir giii the rrliCiini id* his wife tn the 
Dnitaii^ wli^i m tlir Itiuil iif itie jwty tippnsed to 

llaiiie Ir’iitn liw iigriiuKt mI fhr lirwHTiitury nimMrdH* Let 
Hi iiMitii lii file Wind* nf iV-a;e Haihin wtui tdr that matter 
it niir 4if tkiiiiindi t fuiii|iiiitis. After i|ieakiiig <jf the 
Inni.tlitv nwiniri'i td Ihiiuili ant! nf lib enmity to 

.\ievr.:f Virii dd iAidii aiid itiiidu Cavalraiiti^ he goes 

till : ^ 


• Ad.I tlu' whn li iri.M i 4 iiir!t In a imhk hriiri at 

Ui^- a ./,ui h w « n n ^ tim afikicd by flteiin 

.iiid w- nnd-.nnij ili.n iiiarrwf,.’ wtih Cnntiiiia 

w-'d ! duit hn« nn-'^ .1 li»*rtirsd nrin td irrinititni and 
fu *Alif L If'nuini liwv lian-* lad jarn h«i‘ whit'h 
% 6 ^'d I n >f f' ni \ i ti \ tii litfin All ihiii ii *1 |*eitei*a! pro* 

4 ^ y ’ill iia yf4 n adv * awilid 


Lri in add tlilh f'» nnv jiiM nmiafk\ that as their 
tafiiily iiiiir.e*rih CLiitina w»m!d iialiirally eicpert her luw- 
luiid t'H titiii 4i! fir* ffnmyltis to flir wiu* admiiibtrathm of 
itie ciiifiiitiiii itmA (raitscr tciiiiy than litlierwisc),. to turn 
if III thr hp%f iierutitif* 4iiih tiiilen ttf im rxiV|itimmlly 
rvaiird mrrb hr vrard with him for 

firrjfasiiig all And snutto, tiiiirirlf up tn frrcjufiiting 
HhrMttfiub^d liir tidigiito'* and {hr iliiputatbm of 

tiliilfi H<|t}ira»|* Misiii/ ^ nifitat odtad and sitting up all 


4ii*!viitg file w^n’k** nl Aijiiiiiiii iiiicl Alhertus 


ALiyma. 

llial our |tfri% wrir in tiiiih rrslrirted wc 

II 14 V '*rr Irnni aulhrtith dauiiiirnii wliirh| as tar as I havr 
tifiirtl, tiavr iial firm lakrii into raiiddcrafinii liy Diiiiteb 


* Idra Ji /i.rt.*!', I, ♦' 4 j*, tt^ 4 i tlw rii 4 , 
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most recent biographers. One of these »hKuiuetU> shows 
us that as early as April nth, 1293, the brothers D;mtc 
and Francesco d’ Alaghiero Alaghieri Iwrrowed from Andrea 
di Guido de’ Ricci 277^ florins, full Florentine weight, equal 
to about 11,100 French francs.' On the 23rd Dcceinber t»t 
the same year the same brothers Allighieri contracted another 
debt of 480 golden florins (that is to say, nuuc than 
19,000 francs), from Giacomo Lotti de’ Cttrbi/.i, JU»d from 
Pannochia Riccomanni. Another 90 florins (jfroo francs) 
Dante borrowed from his brother 1 'rancesco, on the l^th 
of March 1299 (Florentine style, equivalent to 1300 in the 
usual style). If we add the small debts of 5*-^ * i 

florins, of which there is documentary cvitlence, eontr.u'ted 
between 1297 and 1300, we reach a nnal of more than 
37,000 francs; an immense sum for those times,'' 

To release himself from debts of such an amount wanild 
surely have been a matter of the greatest diiliculty if imt 
impossibility to Dante, even had he not beett exiled. We 
see from the will of Maria Donati, Gemnw’s motliei,-* lii.tt 
in February 1314 ( " 131$) the 480 and the >f - fl.trins lud 
not yet been paid. Finally, the poet's s<tns clraicd utf the 
debt, or at least the greater part of it, in 13^,', by the sale 
of their father’s villa of Camerlata under Firsoir.* 

These debts would be all the more ;uiiu>ying, to Gemma, 
because her own father, Manetto I)<mati, had gone hail flir 
the heaviest of them. 

In all this we have not a word to say against Iltniima, 
but it must be confessed that the allunce was ntu .t vrty 
propitious one. 

Scarta7//.ini urges that even if there had really been any 

^ The fioniiH iirr tfi fniiK”. flff" 'd 4l<’ h\ 

TuMiun mnuHiiintH. IVrtr/./iy SImm Jfi M I'lr., 

i 868 »i. 121 . 

^ Gargani, ddk emu S !hmU\ ifii, 4 ,, 

® Uiki ^ 411 4.1. 

^ PosHtTini^ Curimiti dtirku-iinuiwAi ig f if, 
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want of affection between husband and wife. Gemma 
would hot have spoken of it to Beatrice or to Andrea 
Poggi, nor the poet himself to Pier Giardino, for both of 
them would have been anxious to throw a veil over the 
fact, and therefore none of these persons would have been 
able to give the biographer authentic information about it. 
I answer that there was no need of any such information. 
All Florence knew that the marriage had been made by 
Dante’s relatives, and the Donati, when they saw that it 
turned out far from happily, would be sure to air their 
grievances against Dante, for whom they had little tender¬ 
ness, and throw all possible blame upon him. 

XIV. 2. PERMANENT SEPARATION OF HUSBAND 
AND WIFE 

Let us now turn to the other fact, viz. that when once 
Dante had parted from Gemma he never wished again to 
go where she was, nor would suffer her to come where he 
was.—These words might imply that even before his exile 
he had separated from his wife, or, in other words, had sent 
her back to her relations, and this is how Manetti (follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Boccaccio, as usual, but exaggerating 
his statements) seems actually to have understood the 
passage. He says : ^ 

He had a wife of the illustrious family of the Donati whose 
name was Gemma. She was a great shrew, even as we read of 
Xantippe, the wife of the philosopher Socrates. ^ And then . . . 
there was the added misery of his shrewish wife, who was so 
far from providing any comfort for his anguish that his greatest 
torment of all was that which she caused. He tried to bear 
with his wife’s intolerable ways at home for fear of being 
subject to the random insolence of women abroad, and for a 
long time he is said to have put up with her folly and perversity. 
But when at last he could no longer endure her intolerable 


1 In Galletti, ?hiL Villani , , . et de Florentinorum literatura . . , 
synchroni scriptores (Flor. 1847), ^to, p. 73* 
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shamelessness, though he had had several children by her, he 
departed from her on such terms that henceforth he euuld 
hardly endure her presence, as though there had been an actual 

divorce between them.’ 

Rightly understood, however, Boccaccio’s wimk miiply 
imply that after being exiled (during his embassy to Boniface 
VIII.) Dante never came back to Florence to visit his m*ifi% 
nor consented to meet her elsewhere. Scartar/ini answers 
that this is no wonder^ since when exiled he coiikl not: 
have returned to his fatherland luwevcr much he luid 
wished it. We might reply that the first condeiiifKitiiiii of 
January 27th, 1302, at any rate, ditl not threaten the 
poet’s life ot liberty, but merely imposeit a hue upon him 
with the confiscation of his gootisd Even when exiled 
we may suppose that many a Florcfitinc fbuiwl means of 
secretly introducing himself into Florence for a few days. 
We may add that Villani assures us'^ that t!ic IFinati had 
possessions in the country near to those of the Ccrchi, and 
no doubt the exile might have found his way lo ^«auc 
these more c;isily than to the city itself. But we will nor 
insist upon this possibility, and will adniir, with tnir friendly 
opponent, that Boccaccio’s assertion that when once Dante 
had parted from his wife he never desired m come where 
she was, amounts to very little so far as the lime ftf his 
exile is concerned. 

But the second half of the passage we have quoted is 
more significant, namely, that the poet would mu fiave 
Gemma come where he was. 'These words, it' I rigtutv 
judge, imply not only that the wife on her side would 
have desired to see her husband, but also that w^heitevcr 
there was a possibility of her doing so Dafite\ irrev«ica!ile 
determination hindered it. 

' The seamd deeree, liuwewr, rnii«irriifittt|| Mm n* hr Iwtritrd 
death if he fell iatu the power id’ the Iblltiwni in ilti? March 

of the same year.—El>. 

^ viiL 39. 
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Arc wc to s:iy then, with Cesure Halkii and many others 
that the fanit was nut on (Jemma’s side, but on the poet’s? 
In matritnunial quarrels it issekiom imieed that the fault all 
lies at the dtu.r of either one or the other. Hoth are almost 
akyavs mure or Uns to blame. If, then, wc hnd Dante’s 
alFeetion {or his wife sit eompletcl)' eliminated, we are 
justified in supiH.Mt.e, th.it his heart hud been alienated by 
no trtfhn t faulfs ; ;md the more so when we reflect on 
our poet’s ronstam y to his friends, atul the warmth of his 
admiration for those whom he rej-arded :is his superiors’ 
such as Vir-tii, t Juido ({uitiieelH, ami others. ' 

Weii^hine, evervthinp, then, we conclude that though 
Iloeeaeeio iloes not alleoe a sinple disereditahle act against 
(Jemma, his statement {lermits us to suspect that she was 
not free ftom taults of which he had no special knowledtje 
o.^ which he did not eh.. to emmierate. ^ ’ 


XV, ts mmCACVto’s VrATt-MKNX ■ritU.STWOHTHy ? 

If the port wa . determined not to meet his wife again, 
the faet cannot hive been concealed. Andrea Foggj’ 
Uoceaccio’s frirnd, would have heard it spoken of at home! 
Noi indeed would IJeairire have eonu; to sup|>orf her 
father witfi her pte.ence had die not known that her mother, 
with whom the fir.t duty lav, could not or would not 
undertake it, hather ot these two therdiire, to say nothing 
of the popular tradition, woukl be in a position to inform 
Hocc.uiio of the fa.t. No doubt the c.iuse of it would 
also h.ive hern discussed in their [tresence, though, of 
course, with the icteive demanded hy their youth, and by 
the delicate n.itutr of tlie subjrci, But the faet itself must 
necrssaiitv have been mentioned, and this not only in the 
eaily yeais of Dante's esile hut throughout its whole 
duration. 

* ttf. tt!., i. i 4 j». S, (it'.ir ttir 
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It seems to me therefore beside the mark to insist, 
Scartazzini,' that when Dante was exiled Andrea 
could hardly have been born. And for the re>t we 
every reason to doubt the truth of the assertion 
We note from Boccaccio’s account, repeated almost 
for word in the Life and in the Commenturv," 'hat 
five years or more’after Dante’s condemnation * 

Gemma caused a search to he made in certain desks 
she had concealed on the ticcasion of the disasters in j 
with a view of finding certain instruments and 
which she required to establish her riglits.' No^ tl 
person to whom she intrusted the keys of the desks 
the charge of the search was Andrea Bogej. who^ iTtivi 
therefore have been a suitable person for sueh an ofHc<. : 
1307 or 1308, and so must have seett the Ught consider-. 

before 1302. 

I'his same fact as to her dowry further disproves 
rizzini’s» conjecture that (Jemma may have died 
after Dante’s exile, ‘in grief at the lieavy misfortxiii 
which had fallen upon her huslund and her efiildren.' j 
as Boccaccio tell us,'* she laboriously recovered some p<>rti< 
of her husband’s possessions, by title of hei iiowty, att<I c 
the proceeds ‘provided, meagrely enough, fdi heiself m 
for her children,’ we must admit that she was still livirii|»; 
any rate several years after t jt'h. But this is not n 
Other notices prove that at least as late as t slu; w 
still living. In the above-mentioned will of Madonna MLrir 
widow of Manetto Donati, wliich was drawn up mi t 
17th February 1314 (presumably in Florentine style, whi 
would make it our 1315) we find the followins* legacy : ^ 

‘ Item voluit, qu'td de Ixjnis nils deiu rt ^'l>■U^n£>sr Domif 
Gemmae, fdiae suae, usori Dantii Alii'hrni d - FfT-mtia, 

I Revista iahrmtz,, f<7- * al»ar, |.|i, 

3 Op. (it., It. 6«. , ' I*' 

* tJargaiii, y. (it., g. 4 <. 
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mortem sui (?) test. (?) ccc florenorum parvorum, dummodo per 
dictum Dantem vel suos heredes praefati heredes Dominae 
Mariae extracti _et absoluti fuerint ab omni obligatione in qua 
repenrent (reperirentur ?) obligati vel legati quacumque de causa 
pro ipso Dante cujuscumque (cuicumque?) personae seu personis. 

maxime de obligatione, qua (?) D. Manectus fecit tamquam 
fidejussor dicti Dantis, vel cum eo in solidum Pannocchiae et 
Jacobo de Corbizis de florenis ccccnxxx auri, sive plus, sive 
minus. Et de obligatione xc flor. auri sive plus sive minus in 
quibus sunt obligati pro (?) Ubaldino pro dicto Dante, sive in 
solidum, sive fidejussorio nomine pro eo, et de obligatione xtvi. 
^oren.) auri sive plus sive minus, pro quibus sunt obligati dictus 
Dom._ Manettus (vel heredes ejus) pro dicto Dante, sive cum eo 
m solidum, sive fidejussorio nomine cum eo.'^ 

Instead of saying with Scartazzini, therefore, that Gemma 
may have died between 1302 and 1314, we may hold it for 
certain that in the early months of 1314 (or rather of 1315) 
she was still livmg.2 

XVI. THE THIRD PASSAGE. JUDGMENT ON 

gemma’s character 

There is yet another passage in the f^ita di Dante which 
we have not considered, and which, at any rate at first sight, 
seems to bring most serious accusations against Madonna 
Gemma. After saying that when his friends had induced 
Dante to marry, ^ many fresh burdens yet more grievous 
might take the place of his amorous woes,’ Boccaccio goes 
on ; ^ 

‘ He who had been wont to keep vigil at his sacred studies, 
etc., must now, whensoever it pleased his new lady, . . . needs 

\ The purport of this document is that the legacy to Gemma of ccc 
florins IS not to be paid if Maria’s estate (or rather her husband 
Manetto s) is still liable to claims on account of Dante’s debts See 
Appendix.—E d. 

2 Since the date of this essay Professor Baitoli has published a portion 
Ota document of the date Novembers, 1332, in which Gemma ‘his 
[Jacopo Alighieri’s] mother and the late Dante’s widow’ gives her 
consent to a sale.— Storia della Lit. It., v. 107, 108 (1884)._ Ed 

Q 
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listen to female chatter ... he who was wont, vyhcn weary of 
the vulgar herd, to withdraw into some sohtary place uiul there 

consider in his speculations * , . roust now not only kiwe thoc 
sweet contemplations as often as the whim seizes his new laiiy, but 
must submit to company that ill assorts with such like thmgju 
He that was wont to laugh . . • and sigh at his will as nweet m 
bitter emotions pierced him, now dares it twt; for he mmt 
needs render an account to his lady, not «mly of greater afrairs 
but of every little sigh, explaining what started it, whence it 
came, and whither it tended; for^ she takes glidrunis as cviilencc 
of love for another, and sadness of hatred for herself* 

Let us observe in the first place that in all this list ot 
sufferings which a bachelor is sure to encounter it he 
determines to marry in somewhat advanced litc, theie is no 
mention [?] of dissoluteness or other vice in his wife, hut only 
the claims which love itself may prompt in an atlectioiuUe 
wife, and of considerations which the domestic life will 
necessarily impose upon the husband it he has .uiy decency. 
Let us add that the ways which struck Boccaccio as so 
intolerable arc not attributed persotially to (Jemma, hut are 
supposed to be common to all the sex. Let us note in 
conclusion that throughout this passage the biograplun' 
does not use the imperfect or perfect tense, as he would 
have done if he had been referring to an actual occurrence, 
but the present tense, as indicating what was likely to 
happen. And finally, he expressly protests th.it he tlocs 
not assert that they actually occurred in Dante’s case, for 
he does not know it. 

In the opening part of this long diseourse aj'.anst 
poets or scholars marrying, Boccaceiti speaks in i';eneral 
terms; and if, after mentioning Dante, he g.oes mi with 
‘he,’ it is easy to perceive that in his own mind this ‘he’ 
cannot possibly refer to Dante personally, thttugh gram¬ 
matically it might be taken so. It is m^^t certain that in 

1 Only a few scraps <if all this arc prcsrrvnl liy the rpilimti’irt, wlni 
runs them together with a paraphrase, luiwevei, ami a>ht-i ilrl.iih nf 
which there b not a trace in the uriginal. 
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or tiuTCiihiutts Diititf cuuU! not ‘wheiisoovcr he 
chiwc tiiscunrsc with KiH(HTur>!, with Ivia«r!i, and with other 
iiuwt exalted princes.’ 'I'he only Knipernr with whom he 
ever cmverseti w.e. Henry v it., and that could only have 
been on the oceasi.m of his expedition to Rome, that is to 
say, in the eatlier days of 13*0. 'Fhc only Kinjt, as far as 
we know, with whom Dante was actjuainted was Carlo 
Mart<d!o ^a titular kino, at anv late); atid this friendship 
did not he;«in twioie Wt; are forced therefore to 

suppose that thi> ‘he’ mu4 he meattt impersonally of any 
one who has deditated himself to the Muses and to study.‘ 

We must thrrehne admit that the inverted eulogy of 
Madonna (.letinna winch the eahmuiious Boccaccio is 
supposed tit have forged, is nowhere extant except in the 
fertile imagitiation of the miseoneeiving reader. Scar- 
ta/.vini ' luntcnds; * The eurrefit reports that (Jemma 
Dtttiati was ttntie intractable th.m Xantippe herself, and 
led Datite a mi'.nahli* and giiev..ns life, have no other 
fitundatiitn than Ho^iact'itt i tesfinutnv,’ Hitt we must set 
ttver ajviinst this assetfi.iti the l.tcf that in the whole of 
Hoce,nti<*’1 Life there is not a single word which can be 
lairty nted a. diteit testimony «if tiie imraetahle charac¬ 
ter of M.(»iii(ma (Jemma, ft'l. Scaita/.. Kiv. htt, p. thy |. 

XVtt. liAN'rt\ Mi.lKCt. CtWCKRNlNti (Jf-MMA 

But it is vn V difietettt when we citme to atk whether the 
suspicion', aroused hv tlie fwo facts recorded by Boecaecio 
(not deiLivr in theiie.ehe., but talettlated to raise a doubt) 
find uippoif in of bet ittditatiojis ttiifavourahie to (Jemma. 

* flj Wuc *Mhf.fc.rti r!»r isup'i‘.Mtctl aitil c.eta'iaf cfiataeici' 
i.f fStMi-.uIi.t'5 '.Uh’iH.m Cl till- (inr it e. tidil tluf lie •.tn»iiti 

h.ue tie- .MiHOi-- «itit rjiij.. oci lidijj’i (ib.it Cl iipeiu ti\ 

IgpMlbr.i-,, |,( >!. ei tSin vter. 

I5i«e4i‘c(u i.tiij lurnci tSuf tbr ■itudciti <4tt tItitteic bfi tmtt tumii.iiiv in 
bti K|t 

’ Hl'i'lthi ftUitia.-,, (Ip, '! , 
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Every one knows the verse wherein Allighieri me 
his mother Bella with filial piety (/«/. viii. 45)- I't ^ 
passage (Par. xiv. 64) the poet mentions among 
persons whom the blessed spirits desire to see agair 
mothers, their fathers, and the rest who were dear n 
on earth, but neither here nor elsewhere in the ( 
is there the smallest hint of their desire to meet 
wives again.’- 

Cacciaguida announces to his dcscciuiatit (I 

that the first arrow shot from the Iksw of e^ile will I 
he must * leave all things iiu)sc dear ; and amongs 
we are told his wife would take the first plave. 
take. Yes, if Gemma and Dante had been united i 
love, but this is the very point that wc have to prov( 
Scarta'/i7,ini“ tries tt) weaken thi^ (?) argument, ha 
the passages from the tpiotei;! above, by showi 

it proves too much, because neither tatlun, hiotheis, 
nor even children, are enumerated. Now as to lath 
seems to he an oversight on 8cai'ta-//ini's part, lor t 
expressly mentioned in verse h 5 * 
hardly occur to the poet to draw up a table of lelatu 
Cesare Balho” admits that from i)ante's persi-teni 
concerning Gemma we might argue that his 
towards her was rather one ol respect (^) than ol af 
but he infers that the fault was in Dante alone, am 
his wife. This would be sound enough if we kiu 
Gemma had always remained worthy of alfVetion 
eyes of her husband himself. Hut certain passt!*!-. 
Comi'dy give grounds for doubting thK. 

1 Note that tiu* trlrrivil to hi ttit-. *il it 

tkaiiwtiiH of the Son, that in lo llir gfrat «lo4tof'i and lr,if lir 
l)antt‘ given rvvii thf ^ .tnallrnt lihit ‘ iliac ttKy to * n 

wlwH again'It would liavr Iiitii rt|ttalty iIIihu/Ji lor 

reasons^) whrtlu-r ht* rrfrrrnt to llioiti;ri /ii|niiwi and flnoi 
on the one haml or Stdotnon on ttir oitirr. — 
t op, |». foj, 

^ UM stipm^ and ii. cap, i6| p, rditinii, 
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XVin. HIMO VIKCONTl's DENUNCIATION 
OF WOMEN 

In the eighth canto of the^ P^rgtmrk^ Nino Visconti 
jiidgroffklluni, who was hound hy afFecdonate intimacy 
10 our port, conjures him cm hin return from his pilgrimage 
to tell hk daughter Ciiovaima to pray that his time of 
pmiiaimcnt imtv he aiortniah fie turned to his daughter, 
and HOC to his widow, llcatricc da Estc, (Jitwatma’s mother, 
because smnrly Imr years after her hushaiurs death she 
had iitairied the MJLiiiese Ciatcaw/.o Visetmti, scmie years 
her Jiiriicir: 

*1 thisii Hot fliaf her muflirr me any more, since ahe 
liai her wy«iw\ werd«i„ wliii'h, poor wretch, she shall 

yef have 4 aii-fc ig i»fr. , , . l^ji* monu- 

tmtit litc U|'^rf iliai trad* the Milanese afidd make for her 
itti Witiiiil draw Ciallura*^ coi kd 

But h tficonsoinry, hr adds, is not so much an in- 
divittiiiil itrfrci flr4tricr*H ;i% a vice common to the sex: 

* Bv Itri ti o ra^y n* iiiyri*t4iid how hm|: the flame of love 
nidtircn III woiiwii if ryr am! h frec|iifntly rehindk it iioid 

I firsr vrfsrv, tlioiiyd^ u jMiriical fiction them to 

file iiatf* ot I I ^ t, Wfir acfually wrilftm between r|r| and 
whrii f)amr and 4#riitiiia, therefore, had not seen 
eacfi other lor iiitire than a do/.eri years, a long pcrical, 
duiiiig which iiriihn iwr nor touch could have rekindled 
eonjiiy*il lovi” iit liri. If i> iitiposMlile therefore that the 
application In his iiwoi wife 4 an have been absent fWiin 
the poet\ iiiiml 

doiiiiiurwo, ilir onlv Cauitiiieiitaou ;t% far as I have 
otficivril who has noird ilie veiioiii wltich these verses 
hide hir Cktniiia, olecniH til the end of the eanio, ^Ihe 
lender words, wdiiir wmis which the poor wuTtch is 
drslitird yet to bitty hir," jtisiify Ilaiitr% praise tif his friendX 
♦foighteous and measuied wrath'* (wrath over which the 
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poet’s own mind did not always keep tlic mastery); and 
prove to me that when he wrote his too hitter words against 
the woman in whom love endures not, he was not thinking 
of Gemma. Perhaps he was thinking of her when he wrote 
the last word that Pia utters to him’[EtL 1H65), I his 
^ last word ’ is found in the concluding verse of the fifth 
canto of the Purgat&rk : ^ Maremma unmade mi\ as he 
knows who espoused mc^ who had previously been wedded, 
with his gem ; but I confess that I caniuit divine 

in what sense l)ante could be thinking (Jemiiui when 
he wrote these verses telling of a husband who iiuirdcrctl 
his own wife. 

XIX. SCARTA274Nl\s I NTEIUdlETATfON 

Scarta7/zini^ will not admit that Dante’s words are 
directed to Gemma, and says that tliey are not in any sema* 
applicable to her. And this is why : is true that 

Dante wrote the words about 1314, but he represented 
them as uttered in 1300 when he was livin|t with his wife. 
Therefore in interpreting and applying them we must 
understand them as said in 1300, not 1314, tu’ we shall go 
astray. But in 1300 eye and umdi were there m rekindle 
the flame of love in Madonna Gemma, therefore these 
words are not applicable to her in any degree what¬ 
soever.’ 

It is true enough that the conditions of the ftcdiin would 
have prcvcntetl Dante from answering Visconti: ^ Yes, niy 
dear friend, you are perfectly justifual in your invective 
against woman, for the very thing )ou meiititiii has 
occurred to me.’ But that is not the point. Visconti 
uttered a general sentiment on the mutability of wtunan, 
or rather Dante, enlightened by his own rxprritmcc tif 
many a year, puts it into his nmuth. There is cerraiiily 

I Rkj, p, (up 
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no luck of juilgmcats on persons ami things in the Comedy 
that hear evident marks of the inHucnce of events later 
than 

N«n tines any |*rcatcr weight appear to me to belong to 
another argument urged by my opponent. ‘The idea 
that whetj D.uite uttcrcii general sentiments he had some 
special pciMUi, presumably one of his relatives, in view, 
leads to absurdities. For in that case Visconti’s words 
would applv uuher to Bella, his mother, than to Gemma, 
ami would stiike the tormer far more heavily than the 
latter.* If, as is now suppmed, Bella* was Allighiero 
Allighicri’'. Htst wnte, she must already have been triumph- 
aufiy rejoicing, iti her ertiwn in the high Olympus, exempt 
from all human snspiuiuis, fors«ime decades by 1300. But 
even •.npjMHtng that, after her husbatul's death, Dante’s 
nuithet was still living as .1 widow in S314, or somewhat 
later, het veneiahte ai'c would have sufficed to shield her 
from the repioaih of havitig litoken faith with the cinders 
of Allighicii. ' 

XX. nutiisi'. iKtxArt m-haks ot' dantk as a fel¬ 
low ClfLfSttT tSi tits OWN TKAN.StJRKSSION.S 

I,et le* pavi ojj to another point. Forese Donati, another 
friend of the poet's, and also a lelative of Gemma’s, is being 
purged on the sisth cornice tiom the vice of gluttony. 
'Fhe old t!ominent.itots dcilate that ‘he was seabhy in his 

1 Pi-'.i'iiiii, iM iKi’iif ^ li II. ,f /. j! ,Vllt. lii Kniittmti, in tin- 

s I lir itifrt luil L.is4U f.tii- tl*si |4Miipfti fii'ftir vmy 

ilv ’iS.lr , t»fai if ginv l« ||ij; fii iifjifr 

i»'| .iiu **'4 M, flir .Mil f,4|a, -»/Wltfi w,u liT*4liy *,i|*;ih!r 

lit tinift ,1 111 -, it 1; 4i rf^rjifivii > ii|4) liy Itrmiilrr 

||4, 1 .• I ‘ ^ t, I*'i'' II « I ifill M;ty i ||,g) 

Il4fiff'‘‘'n tiiitfli'-T, Ilrilt, wii’sf fisriflMif llivr ilinl lir|«»rr t Krr 

hilirfillii^ Imi/'J?./( »/r/4i l^i •d##i/‘/;i4i Jt ihifiir^ |i|h /J |m«, 

41*4 fti« 1 i1tr4. |blt< 
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face and covered with boils,’ and ^ much corrupted bv the 
vice of gluttony/ and another, * As a self-indulgent man he 
took delight in good living.’ la a stuinet uttrihuced ta 
Dante ^ he is reproached with having swallowal all liis 
property, so that he is now forced to steal mticr people’s. 
And in the fragment of another*^ with suftcring frmti 
excessive indulgence in starlings’ breasts, and from the 
still worse effects of lambs’ tails,^ 

Here, on the sixth cornice, Forcse, perceiving that 
Dante’s body, unlike the shades iHirg^iOiry, casts a 
shadow, and arguing that he must still be living in the 
first life, begs him to explain the wonder* llie poet 
answers; ^If thou call back to mind what thou wast with 
me, and what I was with thee, the present menmry thereof 
will still be grievous.’ In my first article*^ { reproduced the 
meaning of the passiige thus: * Dante confesses that he 
was guilty, during the first years of his married life, of 

^ Beginning with the lint?: * Bled newrL lighind tii tioii nu nii' 
(Fraticelli, Cmmmen* Ji Du^sir^ Firtir/«% iSfoi, p. flrliirr ttir 

citation of this Ktinnet in the of tlir liiown, 

I myself, in cornnuui with manjr lalirrs, regarifed it ;t|»»jro|iii 4 h In 
his Commentary on xsetii. 4 H, Scarfa/zitii rnmirkn with pnlrr? 

justice that tlie citation * furnishes a weighty arp,«iitriir for tiie 
authenticity of the sonnet/ He then adtln* * Wr iiml imt flatirr otii 
selves that this will scfrve to bring tin* eminent «*riric% tt» rrpriiiantT, anil 
convince them that their crittcai |iriiici|*lcn arc iiitrijy rtronroii'i, On 
the contrary, they will cast about for suhterfitgr'% aiitl will delrnri thrk 
opinion in the teeth of the evitlence t»f our I'riH’riitinfa- Amt tlidr 
art will still he styled critid*»m, nor will admin r» *4 flidt ar.iiiirit and 
learning ever be wanting/ In that caw I am happy to ftiinl ttim iltrw 
lines may suffice to convince the illm4riou% Danifo, that hr paid iitr tm 
great a compliment in mentioning me in the tir-a rank o| iriiiM 
excellina\ in connection witli this very ftoiinet. 

^ In the (kmmeni§ itArndmu Fmrmibm^ edited by Faitfaid, Fani, 
xxiii, p. r|79. 

® Dr. Witte, citing’ the tmjfmal, cscanci the pi'oldriit of ifati'datiitg 
the jargon in which these Honnrts arc wrtftt?ii. I tiavr fidlownt |fo tlir 
best of my power) tlie acute dm|}|iermriit of Del Liiitgo, ihfu(kmF$fjH 
i la sm (Jmika^ 1K79, vol* ii. pp. ht% n/. ‘ lam/a/ wliuh I tiarr traiis 

lated Hail,' appears to inclutle all the parts that arr iiMwlly fakrit otf 
the animal wuh the ludc.»-'En. « Bmm p. 7 if* 
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such gluttony that after five years the memory of it still 
opprcssfdi his ctmsciertec.’ 

I admit that most of the Commentators who do not pass 
over the tt-rj/u/ altogether, speak in general terms of a 
wt.rkilv and sinful life, of vanity and so forth, in which 
the two interlonuurs had hern involved. Some however 
undcistam! the passjige as I thi. Let us take Biacioli 
first: " ' ® 

‘*rhc Uummentaton ujKlenanit "the vicious life we led 
together.” hut I am tar tr.im .iKrceinj; with them, since I cannot 
htui a shadow of evidence in the jairviviin; rceordn of Dante that 
his life had .-vet iweti vtiimr,,. ^nd „ i,,\ dialndical invention 
to My that it I’erhaps the two friendi h.ad sotnetiiucs 

iiidtiij'e.i thrtn.elvft »« tf.itivr meeting., jovi.al supper-parties, 
and nttvh lilir, lahit-h, though nin-ly venial inatieM, may well l»e 
the stihjci't of httict mein.try bevoini the grave.' 

We may add the autluirity of CcMre BiiIIk* : > 

•In Ih-.e i.tu-;(tts’ ir;)thr Commentator-, (md a him of 
the joital .tm! more nr k-.-i Ute which the youthful 

Daiit'- .lud Fiiti'j ■ had In.-.t fMgrth<-r in tho.c year.. No doubt 
ihi'. ti the itu- m.-atiing ; -.j.-.-, tally it we adii Fttrette’s tmpeni- 
trme till his d.-adi btf th-- .in ot gbi»onv, and all that we shall 
gather a. wr go a!nn»* 1 une.-tning Dante,’ 

Kannegiestiet and l*hil.»!ethes umlctsfand the paHsttge in 
the same way. ’i'he latter notes ; 

• It :,eem-i that Dt:,t • ani For.-.e ha.i indulged in the pleasures 
of the table together m their v..uth. .md utmwt tww think of the 
hour* »o spent without tcpcntin|.' 


XXt. •afAllTA/'/lNI**, INTl.HbRtiTATION 

In his mite on /W,fpi/iirr ,xxiti. t iH Si'arta/.v.itii does not 
dirt'ei very tiitHit lioiu fhe.r antluwittes. He cites B:dho, 
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Berardinelli,^ and Wegele« as supporting his own opinion.^ 

and goes on to say : 

^Nor can we reduce all the disorders of Dante and Forese to 
a few festive suppers, as Biagioli docs. . . * It was nonsuch small 
matter as that that was in question. It was a sinful lifi\ for 
which Forcse delayed his penitence till the hour of deaths and 
consequently it was a sinful life which Darue continued until 
Virgil came to free him from it.* 

In my learned opponent's first article in answer to iny 
^question,*® this ^sinful lifc^ unexpectedly assumes a far 
more distinct character, 

‘The life/ he says, ‘ of which Dante cmiknm hinuic If guilty, 
and from which Virgil rescued him, ... is klcniiciil with the 
darksome forest . . . which symholkcs * . . the iiitflkcnml 
darkness of him who has strayed from the faith, tiiuE himncIHn-* 
volved in doubts, and wanders through the maw^tol |‘fuheiti|iliit’al 
speculation. . , , Since Foresc was Dante’s inoni iiuitiuur Iricndi 
it is natural enough that they should often have ilim’Mursed 
together of graver and mure serious matters than wine tiliups and 
luncheon-bars; natural enough that Dante luvo ioiiv 

mimicatcd to hb relative and friend the diiubi* which hiti own 
mind harboured.’ 

It seems obvious to reply that, supimsing Dante really 
had made Forcse a confidant as to his inner struggjcs, the 
kn vhant was hardly the sort of man m answer him in a 
serious spirit. If Dante’s perplexities as t«i the eternity <d 
matter had been met by Forese’s alhisions to starlings' 
breasts and lambs’ tails, this would scarcely constitute a life 

I U eomrtti) delh I)h>> p. i.^7. *l1iv itl'r in wlurli Ilaiilr wa'- 

assoeiatctl for a time with . . . mtra hr takrti n* h;ur hi-rn iiii- 

disdprmol and irregular. The pot’t‘n iiic.wrr . . . nitra rrli-r uyiiir 
youthful errors of thrir feUtvr llfr, to which flicv fowl iiitifitiily pjvru 
each other the opporttmlfy or tlir tcinpiatioiu and 4ft’wlurti thev caiitiof 
now so much as think witlmut rcprittaiirc. , , . Thr tiiv*i|utc«l aiiil 
loose life which tlu-y mic.t have led toe^etluu/ 

/). id'hr/i ami //Vr/v, iiid cd,, p. ; * The |«icC'» coulrv-iou^ 

can hardly he umirrstood except as rcfcrriny, to a dhisohilr prfimi of 
his lift*.’ 

II Rimsim p. 70. 
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in ccimman m which Dante wmM refer in such words as 
nVhat tfuHi wast with me, and what I was with thced 
But Scartar/iiii, in one <d*his nuist recent works,^ attempts 
to meet tliK arf^iimciii: etuis : 

*"rhe vtduptiiHtis Fare^r may luiiiiritlj be supposed to have 
IP veil in lii'i iidlic;fiMii m the Epicyreaiiitim then so prevalent in 
ftalvi whiidi only coiicruird with the life of sense. And 
since he vt»iiti»riiicd to ii in putciice he may surely have en¬ 
deavoured fo deleiid aiid ytippot'C II iliroreiicallv ahio, Hicrcwas 
no hnl tU' tiwteriaU ilicii, tor dini'icniitui^ with his friend, who 
%%*4h '41 iknolia! lu plufoiopliti*il miidiio, It, clien, Dante was 
rrally upprointi.ititii’; to an philtmophy, tf he had 

reallv opened hi** to iiottbpj, he must certainly have spoken 

til lti« Irintd ol tlio ihiityp flat filled liiu iiiiiuL The closer the 
fricmfdiip ilir itiote liilh iitiiii tin* irtrnd'* have opened their 
Iie.4ii"i m r,n li oilc’f, Aiiii if til flit', world they had 80 conversed, 
the meaiiiiip WNuk in |hti|patuy r^Tins in me perfectly 

clear: ** Wr ittinf ifill find ii |rievoii:i to think what we were, 
how wo nilto‘4, witaf 4 patli of peiil ive trod, whai opinions we 
adopt 'if, wlicf! ttr 4 faced OfylttCi ill litcf’^ 

'Ehal till* u ihr ir;t! Mitiiilttsiiirc «if the words (he goes 
oil} appears itiiilirr fiom Daiicids iiHserttiui, that he had 
coiiciiiiird ihr “stiiu* life .ilier horese''H death, and 

had tifily tirrii rcM/urd it by Virp,it, d'his clearly 
potiiH to a life of iiiitdlrciual, init \riroml error. 

ixii. oiiiiu‘’ritiMs iai mis iKidainiucrATicm 
tip liANrrN wotiiis 

1 mica sav tlut ftir mote Si'aHa//iiii tlrvelops his ex- 
pkiiatioit ilte o.iratrc dti itif ilillrtdfirs appear. Let m 
ip) a Iitilr Itiiihei Itack. < In llie sixili Ciiriiice of the 
Ihiipatory the port liiidi* hi* tfiiiiiiatr frieml Forrsc, who 

tells tiiiii that tie t** itirrc for tiaviii|f ^givcii hiiiiscdf ex- 

crs^ively to philtofiyd a iamlenHiou tor that matter which 
he mifiii time !*pmcd, lor rveiy our knew him as a hm 

t /is ihisfifi 4c 4«c» iti o*| iv. id fitr 'JiiSrksiS do* 

ihitik p, i]%\ 
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vimnU Then, when Forese had explained the form of 
punishment for gluttony, Dante asks him how it comes to 
pass that he, who only repented of his vice in iw/m/iiV, 
and who died not five years ago, is already admitted to 
active purgation, in spite of the law referred to in Fii/y, 
iv, 130. Thereupon the other answers that he owes it 
entirely to the intercession of his widown 

Forese now propounds a question himself, not unlike 
the one the poet had addressed to hiim How comes it 
that he (who should be dead, since he is in Furgattiry) 
casts a shadow as though he were alive ? His answer is : 
^Virgil is leading me through the eternal kingdoms m 
remove me from my sins and errors, though I am stitf 
livingd But by way of introductiiin he says: * If you 
are enduring penance for your gluttony, then if you think 
upon our style of life together you wilt understand that 
we both of us have cause for repentance ctinccrniiig itF 
But, if we are to believe Scartaw/.ini, he means t«i say : 
^Call back to mind liow we used to discourse uptm 
philosophy; how you wanted to convert me to the 
doctrines of Epicurus, and I expounded to you the system 
of Aristotle, corrupted by tlie Averroisis; and how I told 
you of my doubts concerning the truth «tf revelation and 
the authority of the Church.’ 

Surely Dante intended to be read, and to be iinderstood 
by his readers. But if he had dmseii to tmry the cofifossitin 
of his departure from the ortlmdox faith in tlm one verse 
(Purg, xxiii. 116), wc could hardly call the veil so thin that 
the piercing of it is an easy macter! But there is more. 
Dante tells us that Virgil had turned him awav ftoiii the 
life he alluded to a few verses back, which, if we are to 
follow Scartaw/ini, would be a life of dinihi, or at any rate 
of a somewhat vacillating faith, and Virgil w«mld have led 
him back to a pure and firm fidtlu Hut the learmai 
Commentator himself tells us, in km mt& mi Parg, xvtii. 
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46^ that ^ the tinichiiigsiif Vir|:il mum stretch bcyeiul the 
limits of luiiiufi rosoii or {ihiltmuihy" (the philosophy, to 
wit, of the ^muster of tlum! whii kmiw’), ^and that in all 
mattersof faith man must haik for the solution of his doubts 
to lieatricr, that is m say, m the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
authority, wluoe oilce it is to direct the human race to 
spiritual fcticiiv in accordanrr with revclitiom* 

Nor is even this all ^The present memory of that life’ 
.-^that is til sac, ot’ philiHtiphic presumption - has hccoine 
gricvoir^ to the port, ihrrrtdrc he repents it* But in a 
rcrcfii iliv.i?rtaiit»ii HuirLi?*/ 4 iii tells us, and I bclicv'c very 
rightly, that rigjit caiitos further on, in the terrestrial 
Paradise, DaiUc wai * not oiily^cill involved in this sin, but 
had not yrt mi mmti 4% rriaignised that it was sinful/^ 

NiW SIT ill wtn« r,\tt*iv4gaiircs we arc? landed* Towards 
the end of ihr tliiitrrntii crniiiiy Dante ipvc himself up in 
company with the ^"‘ri nm## Foresr to tlic boldest 
philimiphic 'i[H% aliiioii*., iti argarilifig the limits placed by 
Chduianifv ttir human rrasoin In ijou Virgil the 
pagan, thr pr*utuvpr«u }iiitii4nrrast*ii instructed by philosophy 
(Dhc Mia of all wiMlnnDh turns hiin away from his life of 
human iraMiig aiid iiuluir* him to siihmit hiiuMilf once 
again to »*jtiutii;4l atirhoiitv* When thun brought hack to 
the right way, hr rrprtiis, on ifir si,^fh cornice, of that life 
of phitosophii' iiicrediilifv, Ttir preMUic lurmory thereof is 
grieviius to hiim But fwrnfy four hours aftt?rwards, 111 
the trrttMtiiil Paf4tli«g tii lace of Ids Beatrice, wc find him 
relapsed* Nt*f, oiitv i% lir aioiiii involved in his ancient sin, 
lull he does iioi fur a nuimnii admit that it b a sin at all 

I .i;r ICorfr OV.r//? iv. .Ul, 14. 

* Wltrit flinn- ,4|i|‘rii'.*4 h-tuu* fi'/4fittr' br i,%4nt’CHiirei-ail! taiiifnl 

wait t|i4f ’Sill, f»Ht iIk Hi ttir r4ltlilv PaOtiliv rrpi'rnrllt’s IlHW 

lii'-j irprill 4 I 11 f f*»i if 10*4 riir.;! 4114 llirii wnikni oiif. Willi 
fbr ilr4ii|tlil «f l.'Ole' vlf ‘jor- wn.- 4»*ie" *o%4y ual Hhlsfrt.tfrd i Imi af 
fill* tit wtlieli tl4l$fr p|«r^ lin vuioit, i,r, }it ttir yr4t i e-*, Hi'iO 

tm Si rmi Surtkn k ninJirratr S^Hfr tir mi S 

i;#ir m*St *i/f rrhiwf/ 
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I may be mistaken^ but for myself^ after a geiiiiiiie 
attempt to get at Scartaz*/ani^s iiitcrprotatiiiii^ I can hut ?iay 
of my own ^dubbio*: Firiit it was siiiipk, but iiow it has 

become double*’ 

XXin. INFERENCES FROM ’rilF IJFI’: SIIARiai IIV 
UAWrZ AND FOR ESI 

Confirmed then in the iipiitiiui that wc are In iiiidrrstaiid 
the hTzim under discussion as Balho tiiid many otiiers 
take itj wc return frcun this long digrrs?»ioii m tiiir subject 

I do not say, and I have never said (tluHi|'ti I have htxu 
represented as doing so)^ that Dante wnis at aiiy prriiHl of 
his life a drunkard or a tippler. I merriv infer frinii 
own words that in the early years of his iiuiriiiy^e with 
Gemma he not unfrix|uently tmik liis pleasure away 
home at festive suppers t)r other such gatherifigs ; or, sprak* 
ing generally, that the life he led with hi*» ft leiiiK at this 
time smacked of the workh Hits K iitu ificiiiisj%iriii with 
a diligent pursuit at the same time of phihoiiphtc or 

other branches of learning* We are not iiiilaimliar in our 
own day with learned men who pass the whole ibv in dwp 
scientific researches, and tfien feel the want tif irlasaiioii in 
the evening in a circle of gay c«»mpaiiioris. 

Boccaccio,^ it is true, assures us that ' in fotid and drink 
he was most moderate, Nuh in lakiiif; them at the appoiiiird 
hours, and in never gtdng beyond the liitiif of nrceisiiy* 
Nor did he ever shfjw any nicety in oiie iliiiif, rather tiyii 
another. Delicate viatids he praisiai, Inn for the most pait 
fed on plain ones, bhiming beyond iiirasitre ^urh as hrsiow 
great part of their study in getting clifiii'c anti tiaving 

them prepared with cxireniest diitgeiice ; drrhiriiig that 
the likes of these do not eat to tivt?, htii rattier live to rat.’ 
But we must consider that the tradition as m this iitaitrr 
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which Uocc;icci<i tatknvcd wtiuUI refer to ;i periin! csf I);inte^s 
itfe lcii|»: sub^CiiiiCfU ta his ituimacc with Karesc* If then 
;it this yiHitliful sr4Siiii hr perhaps iiuhtlgiHl a little too much 
in the pleaauics tif the tablr^ it was very natural that after- 
wanls^ \vlico he Inn! repented of it^ he should become more 
alistcmiiHis ihati octiers, 

CiUHidi’rcd in ihciiiselves^ these pleasures, provided they 
obnerve fhe liiitics <if nuidcratiim, arc innocent enough; 
but ihcv cr»n*r to he so as soon as they come into 

conthcf with other itiitics, Ways living which a bachelor 
can hardly avtiid mav be itii'^tiitahle m the father of a family* 
Foresi\ married to NrlLg whose memory was demr to him 
even in Fiirgatorv, w;t\ wroiiy to give the preference to 
these tc'^iivc parftrs over fhr ihiinrscic tpnet of evenings at 
his own fmMik with his wife; and if Dante, in spite of his 
doutittrss inoir atnfrir rtuiractcr, jtiiiicil in Foreseen din- 
tractions wficn milv lecriiilv tiiitted to (Jciiinia, we may 
gather etic drpirc' til'his coiiiugal felicity* 

{ saiil ill mv fifsi amt I repeat it here: ^ Attending 

fine suppers ami seritny out choisT dishes is not generally 
suppo'Wii, at any fair in the case of gyave and deliberate 
i'tuniuirrs, to he any ’dyji of prilect domestic happiness, 
espnaallv it it involves the prrfheiicr, by a newly married 
husband, of the compaiiy of his companions to that of 
his wiled 

'Fo avoid tsiisnitdetnaiidiii*% however, I may mid that 
this afguiitriil alone, niiHUppoiied by othersi woidd only 
prove a wane of svinpaftiv lirtween tin* pair, am! would by 
no means ilrtriimiie wiur»r faiilf it was, 


1XI¥, t,h IIARII4GI4 

Danced i’onvrisafitui with Forrsc offers yet another 
passage that iinist be taken into constderatiofL After 
praising tiis Nellui Forese iofifinnrs: 
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*My little widow, whom I greatly loved, h all the more dear 
and cherished by God in proportkin as she Is the more luiieiy 
in her good way; for the Btrlxtgla of Sanlinia b tar mt*re eliante 
in its women than the Earbagia in which 1 left her. G dear 
brother, what wouldst thou have me wiG A fimtrt* time h 
already within my vision, in the eyes of which prc^^crit 
hour shall not be very ancient, wherein the abaiidotird Fh»rciitiiie 
women shall be prohibited from the |Hilpit from diiplaviiii*; their 
breasts and b()si)ms/ 

Foresc says, or rather Dante thronj^h his nioiith drclires, 
that his widow is alone in her gCHai way in the llarbagia 
wherein he left her* 

But what is this Barbagia ? Secin|.t that Forcse iiit- 
mediately afterwards speaks of the Fhireiitiiir woiimi in 
general, it would seem that the Barbagia iiichides all 
Florence without distinctitun 

But, answers Scartaw/Jni, how could horese have ^irrionsly 
asserted that after the death of f^tccarda there not a 
single chaste and modest woman who pi«^ut?i! the pena! way 
in all Florence excepting only Nella ? 

We might reply that Forese is imt speaking of the wiu»s 
of Lapo and Bindo, but of the ladies who by aciimiiitlance 
or by neighbourhood recurrcil familiarly to his memory* 
But my opponent, accepting this reply, goes on : 

words, then, wtmld inckidc Dame*:* nfrr, tiwrrkd 
to Leon Poggi, and M«mioniia Fkra, ttir wik uf FraiiMviiti 
Allighieri, the poet’s brother; nn that at this rate itiv port wcitikl 
have accused not only hii wife, but tib .filter and iiurr tivhiw, of 

dissolute conduct.* 

To confute this argument it will tic welt to coiiHiik the early 
Commentaries. This is what the (kiifm (oit line H5) wyn : 

*And here he liiglily comnutiidfi this lady, iiimittiic ti m die 
conducted her life with such cha^ae iiiodcay anti 
though in the company orHiich evil folk ti% wrre itie Dmadd 

And in like manner Fanfani^ jHo): 

‘The Barbagia of Sardinia is more seeiiitj and chaste than 
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as; 


h the heme cif the wherein I left my spouse*’ 

Followifig these iincieiit aiUliofitit% then^ we slunild take 
the liarhagia tu drseri!H\ in the first iiiHtaiicCi not Florence 
at lari^e hue the fuHiw iif the Ihuuiti* 

Ami whiiiii iliil thi^ liowse contain ? Neither the poet’s 
Histei\ nor hi^ siHirron-taw, wlm j^praiift from the Ghihelline 
familv of the Calrtfi ; bill (feiiitna^ wlu^ when the un- 
gnitefiil amt liuoiiN mob rushed upon Dante’s housed 
wiHikl iiafiir.illy rriurn to the lirighlmuring fumse of her 
father^' wticiicr \!ir altrrreauk despaicluxl Andrea Poggi 
to search iii tlie desks whrrrtn she had secured the instru- 
mcfits and the writinf> which she mxinted. 

In this ihtrbai^ia id' file Doiiati^ then^ there would not 
he so iiwiiv wotiieit ; and if Dante placed such scathing 
words againsf all of' wiili the exception of Ndhi^ upon 

the lips of FoieHi% If would he iiiipossihkt to escape their 
application m his wifr, (kniiiiia Donad. 

Scart*i/,/iiit -avs : ^ Tiir ttiiih is that the ptud has indulged 
ill rxagi^riated lincuayx" wifiiottr dir least thought «if hisown 
brloit|dnfs/ I douhf, tifiwrv«*r, if iiuiiy readers will believe 
Allighirri guitiy of Mwh rsirenie carelessiirsH. Bud adds 
the audiod Mii flirieahoiils^ when Dante was 

writing tlirse faiiiotis inws with respect to the Fhirentine 
woiiieiii Bcaiitcr hk itaughfrr was ako living in Florenct% a 
girl fifsoiiir liiwitrrfi years* Wmild not she too have her 
share in die lepticuti if the pttcd he wrote, liad had fits 
own belongings in virw 

'Ilie answer is siiitplr rnougjit It would have been too 
ludicrous if Foresr, at die date of i jou (even granting it 

t lltiriMMMi* /vni Ji |l.» js li. |C t%iu 

^ C1. f ihi, p|». HI* *4- ' Wlirti il4il tkm dqsuird tWmi 

flir rify . , , brliiiid hoii mtfr, with thr mt 

♦ i|'ilt'i tawiilv, wilir;r 4,.^!^" ill -I'Ltpfrd llirfii fit ^auiU* iUH r,sil<S 

«ai In M'umnh hnm'ir hr kirw that ihr wan rrlatnl 
ti* mw ol fhr *4 fhr litnidr lArimu . . hr waiiUrtrd itt tiw 

trrf.iitUV toi'C 4fi4 ilNSr t 

It 
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to be fictitious, had intended to throw a slur on the modesty 
of a child of a few years old, because she displayed ii 
colk pQppi^^ which the poor child did not much as posscss- 

And moreover, how do we knew that in 1314, or there¬ 
abouts, Beatrice was living in Florence ? If, after her 
husband^s departure, Gemma ‘ provided, meagrely eiitnigh, 
for herself and her children from the revenues of her dowry,’ 
if she was forced in her poverty 4 o provide for her own 
sustenance by unaccustomed toil,’ ^ her elder daughter, 
Imperia, would only have been fulfilling a tuitura! duty if, 
when established in Verona with her husband 1 aiio di 
Bencivenni Pantaleoni, another exile,'* she had taken charge 
of her youngest sister, who subsequently stayed in the city 
as a nun. 

We confess our ignorance of the nature ttf tfio%e faults 
which justified Dante in including his own wife in his 
severe sentence upon the Barbagia, whether it hr ilir 
Florentine women generally or only those lichuigiiig to the 
house of the Domiti, Though at first sight it iiiigju 
seem that he accused her of wantonnr%s, «r at hsot of Lii'k 
of modesty in her dress, yet he really diws um %iy that 
Borese’s Nella was alone amongst her associates in chastity, 
but generally in good ways- Any kind iif evil way there¬ 
fore would relegate those guilty of it to the host coiiii.isted 
with Nelk 


1C,XV- COHCLllStON 

Now what can wc give as the results, certain or prohahlr, 
of these somewhat protracted rcscarcticH ? 

I- That if Dante’s marriage with Geiiiiita was not con¬ 
tracted for love, neitfier did it result in Ime at any rate 
not in love of a true character- 
2. That in the process of years the allVctiimaic fidaciofis 

* Bo<*caccio, Ftiiiji p, ^4,1 ^|. ® PiliHfrity, tii /Tiw/r f* ii un p. 
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of the pair were chilled, perhaps more on the husband’s 
. side thatj the wife’s. 

i. That (Jemma \v.is not a woman capable of appre¬ 
ciating I).iiite\ lofty intellect. 

4 . Ilut (jemauis iepio.iches were not without excuse 

from the restticteti point of view of the domestic cares, 
with which, especially after her hushund’s departure she 
Iwd to stiU!',j.t!e, ’ 

5 , Posdbly the poet believed his wife’s ways to be some¬ 
what loose, hut of this we have tio certainty; and still less 
whether he attiilnited to her any other particular faults 
and if so, what. 

t». I hut it, its we may siqipissc, CJemmu, during the ten 
years t.t their life {o;;efher, showed little sympathy for 
I3,tnte, the repot ts of her doitijrs after they were se[>arated, 
which tn.ty have been exapj^crated, fostered the alienation’ 
of their .tffet tititis. 


i'ClSnSCRlI'T 

'riiis little disserfatit.tt had been sttme time completed, 
and was ready h*r (he press, wheti I came upon an article 
by iJiyit. Vitfotio Imbri.uii in the first issue of the Rivista 
Hurnpta tor this vear, entitled ‘Was (Jemma Donati a Good 
Wife ? ’ Aitinaiph this review lus Rhustu InttmaziomU 
fttr a seeontl title, to iinlieate that it is a continuation of 
the tme (ormerly puldi -hed by the same firm, yet it seems 
th.it the tlnir lutiiles referring to this subject which saw 
the liejif two yr.iit ,iyo in the /ntemazimnli arc ab- 
sohnely unknown to the leartted author of this new essay. 

1 am all the better pleased. f‘*or if the points I urged 
have been discovered and recognised by one who knew 
nofhini'; jit my ‘dulibio,’ it seems one must sup{Kise them 
com hisive indertl ; and in truth we are in (lerfect harnumy 
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with respect to the main contention, and I might confine 
myself to pointing out the coincidence, were it not that the 
picture of the poet’s conjugal life with Gemma which Sign. 
Imbriani presents is far darker than I consider we have any 
reason to suppose it really was. According to him, Sister 
Beatrice, the nun of St. Stefano dell’ Uliva, was Iwgottcn 
by Dante in adultery with some unknown person ; and on 
the other side the prophetic threats of lines 106-1 ii in 
Purg. xxiii. are to be referred to the vengeance which 
Allighieri, as he wrote this passage, hoped he might soon 
be able to take on Gemma when he re-entered Florence 
in the suite of Ugguccione of Faggiuola. 

‘ And dismal,’ continues the article in tiuesititm, ‘ would have 
been the fate of the guilty one if the passionate and rancorous 
Allagherio had been able to set his foot again in his desecrated 
home.’ . . . ‘ And when he speaks of children who have not the 
down upon their cheeks feeling the chastisement, who knows 
that he is not again alluding to the offspring foisted upon the 
homes of the exiles by their shameless wives.’ 

As for Gemma, I cun only repe.at what I have said almvc. 
Perhaps Dante ‘believed his wife’s ways to be stmicwhat 
loose, but of this we have no certainty; and still less 
whether he attributed to her any other particular faults, 
and if so, what.’ 

That the members of a pious fraternity such as the Com- 
pany of Or’ San Michele should have decitlcd to make a 
present of some value to a nun who, if she was really Dante’s 
daughter, was the fruit of iniquity, whilst there was no lack 
of legitimate descendants, strikes me as highly imprtdwble. 

For the rest I agree with Sign. Imbriani that numerous 
children are no proof of mutual happiness between hushatul 
and wife; but I must confess that I too have often had 
doubts as to the number of children which the biographers 
attribute to Dante and Gemma. I sec that Tixleschini ‘ 

‘ Smtii ju DmU, i. in ry. 
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alst» shares them ; but I would not assert with Imbriani that 
Pietro and Jacopo were the only two apart from Beatrice, 
r.iotiardo Aretino, who was personally acquainted with a 
grandson of Pietro’s, tells us in his Fita that Dante ‘had, 

amtHigst cither childreiii a son called Pietro/ thereby in- 

«Hcating that the number of his offspring must have been 
at least three.* 


• Jawik., P.rtw, Anttma, aiul Beatrice, an* the children whose 
es.-.tr«er o now nenewlly regarded a* established. The Imperia 
mentHmr.i m the IkkIj' thw essay (p. 4^8) is qucstionetl.—En * 





X.—THE TWO VERSIONS 
OF BOCCACCIO’S LIFE OF DANTE 

voL ii. pp. 87*120 (1879)*] 

I. PREtlMINARY OBHKRVATION 

The manuscripts of Giovanni Boccaccio's little work en¬ 
titled Thi Life imd /Tr/ji of Dante dlUghieri ihe Fhrentine 
Poet are very numerous. Maz/zuchelH ^ has ctHintrd as many 
as sixteen in Florence alone, and this does luu include the 
Riccardian manuscripts, of which, as a fact, there arc teii. 
But the contents of these manuscripts differ widely. In 
some the booklet has only about twes-thirds td' the bulk 
which it has in the others. We may speak of tftesc latter 
as containing the complete text, and the iilliers as con¬ 
taining the compendium. 

The complete text has been printed more than a iUmnt 
times since the year 1477, whereas the compriidimii was 
first published in 1809, and, as far as I know, fias only been 

reprinted three times. 

The first to note the difFcrence beiwccn the t\m re¬ 
dactions seems to have been Biscioni, Annoiating' a 
passage in his edition of the ^ Idfe of Dante/ * he y/vc'i ilic 
corresponding readings of three Fhtreiitine mantiscripiH 
(one being Salvini^s, one a Laurentian (No. 1 in our list), 
and tme belonging to the Biionaroiti) and iwids: ^ Note 

that this Life of Dante has been cpitonused from anotlicr ; 
for not only in this passage (which I fiave cited by wnty of 

* Smiim t/ 7 //i/iVe it. p. 11157, 141, 

^ P* 57 in MikiU’?»i\s tHiitiuii. 

^ Pmi iii Dmte JilDa r Ji M. (tm p* 17/1. 
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example) but throughout the Life we observe the same way 
of going to work. It is nothing short of a rending and 
destroying of Boccaccio’s exquisite composition, as any one 
may plainly see.’—In like manner one of the early librarians 
of the Riccardian, probably Lami, wrote on the first folio 
of some of the manuscripts of the Life that they contain it 
only in an abbreviated form. 

II. MANUSCRIPTS 

The manuscripts of the complete work which I have 
examined are the following: 

I. In Florence : 

A. Laurentian: 

1. Pint, xliii, cod. 26.^ Cited by Mazzuchelli as xliii. 25. 

2. Pint. xc. sup. cod. 63.2 

3. Plut. xc. sup. cod. 135. I.® 

B. National ; 

4. Magliabecchian 260, formerly in possession of Senatore 

Carlo di Tommaso Strozzi, cited by Mazzuchelli. 

5. Panciatichi ii. i. 56. 

6. Palatino vii. 712. 

C. Riccardian: 

7. No. 1029, written in 1472. 

8. No. 1050, fragmentary, used by Milanesi, and also for 

the Vita Nuova by Biscioni, Giuliani, and d’Ancona. 

9. No. 1054. 

10. No. 1070, wanting the first folio and the last two-fifths. 

11. No. 1079, written in 1456. 

12. No. 1120, wanting in the first two folios. 

In addition to the Riccardian mss. Nos. 7, 9, and 10 above, 
Moutier mentions his use of a Riccard, 2278, which I have not 
seen. 

II. In Venice, Library of San Marco : 

13. Cl. X. cod. 12. 

14. Cl. xi. cod. 36, written in 1420 by Paolo di Duccio 

Tosi di Pisa. 

These two mss. served Bart. Gamba for his edition of 1825. 


1 Bandini, Cat, Bibl. Laur.y v. 223, No. xxiv. 

2 Ibid,, p. 369, No. vii. 3 p. ^05, No, v. 
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Of the Compendium I have come across the following 

MSS*: 

L In Florence: 

A. Lturentian: 

1. Plut hi, cod. 41, completed on the ajrd Jwty^i 47 S) 

cited by Mav/zuchclli as li, 41, and by Bbchini. 

B. National: 

2. Magliabecchkn ii. K 61, farmerlj belonging to the 

Casa Gaddi, written in 1470. 

3. Magliabccchuui viii. lo, parchment, small t|iiarcfH 

written in 1430, and very iKtutiful 
4* Palatine v. 2S0, parchment, large t|uarto, aho a clmicc 

MS. 

C. Ricctrdian; 

5. Cod. 1080, former press-mark vi. 1. 1204, 

6. Cod. 10S5, former press-mark ii. ii. J40, written in 

the year 1433. 

7. Cod. X085, * extremely incorrect/ uyt the note of 

some former librarian, 

8. Cod. 1090, formerly vi. 1175, of great beauty, llib* 

MS. and the one registered above ay Nii, 5 arc iiiiss- 
cellaneoUH collections; neither m dated, liiii from 
matters pertaining to the Cfinspiravy of Stcfaiio 
Forcari which they ctmwin, it is dear that they 
cannot he earlier than 1433. 

9. Cod. 2330, parchment, i[uar£«n From the ocher 

opiiscnla contained in the ms. it ii dear that it can¬ 
not have been written before 1461. 

IL In Milan : 

10. In the library of the Marchctie Gian CJiac. "rrivuh/io, 

formerly possessed by the painter Critii lioiii, 
written in the year 143,7. Served sis the ItiiUHlaiion 
of the edition of Mussi, 1H09 

11. Belonging to the March, (lirolaiim tP/Vida, pafclimcm, 

written with e?ctrcme licaucy. 

ni. EDITIONS OF THE COMPLETE TliXT 

1 . The first printed edictan <if the Fitii di Ikifiti precedt^s 
the edition of the Dimm* Cmady with Jacopo della Lafia^s 
Commentary (wrongly attributed m Benvenuto da Imola) 
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itisuctl at Vctiict' by VeiulcliiKi da Spira in 1477 '"i folio), 
but many copies of the principal work are without it. 

I'he judgment passed on this edition by Bartolommeo 
Crambii in the dedication of his own edition of the work is 
rather hostile than otherwise. He says it was ‘copied 
haphawtrd frtjtn stune manuscript . . . and in all respects is 
an unfortunate work, worthy of the editor who had the bad 
taste to print at the close of the work’ . . . (the well- 
known barbarous sonnet). It is true that errors of the 
press stNiund, and that the orthography is villainous, but 
these tiefects are common to the greater part of the publica¬ 
tions of the fifteenth century, not excepting the vaunted 
Nidoheatine. Apart from these blemishes the text is far 
better than Sermartelli’s, which the old Vocabolaristi 
hontutred by taking their citations from it.—By way of 
impressing ufam his readers the frequent mistakes of the 
editions pteviim«. to itis own, (kmba enumerates eighteen of 
th«! mt»st monstrous, an enumeration by tlie way which is 
not free from errors itself. Hm if the worthy librarian of 
K.m Marco, to svhum I would offer my sinccrcst gratitude 
all these years after his death, had compared the Vcndclino 
edition, he would have found one-half (nine) of the correc¬ 
tions, which his manuscript copies suggested to him, already 
in print, 

'Lhis iftlkia ptkn'tft is the only one which divides the 
work into twenty-eight numbered chapters, each with its 
subject written at the he.ul. 

2. The second edition, which appeared at Rome in 1544 
in very snull octavo, is due to Fraticeseo Priscianesc, a 
Floretitine. 'rhededic.ition tejCJiovan Lodovico Piospeaks 
of the booklet as *a r.trc thing and a new,’ and other 
arguments combine tt» prove that the editor was not 
acquainted with the edition of Vendclino, Not only does 
he sometimes stihstitttte readings which wc can have no 
hesitation in proiiouncitig erroneous for the certainly 
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correct ones of Vcndelino,^ but we find gaps in his edition 
where that of 1477 is complete* The most iK^tcwi^rthy 
example is that of the verses composed by Giovanni di 
Virgilio for Dante’s sepulchre^ all fourteen of which are 
given, though incorrectly enough, in the old edition, 
whereas Prisciancse simply Kiys, ^I'he above-mentitmed 
verses are wanting.’ 

For the rest, the manuscript of which the new editor 
made use must have been closely allied to that which had 
served his predecessor. It is true that the catahigue of 
*^the chief matters contained in the work’ numbers Fifty- 
one articles, but they arc not incorporated in the Nidy of 
the work 5 and the sections of the work itself, with the First 
words in capitals, indicate twenty-eight chapters, generally, 
but not always, coinciding with those of Vendclino’s tfilitioii. 
The readings are very frequently identical. For instance, 
in the Proem alone no less than twenty-three of the variants 
from the received text which I have noted are coiiinion to 
the two editions. In spite of this, we imtc that, generally 
speaking, the manuscript used hy Prisciancse must have 
been the better of the two. Of the eighteen corrections 
which Gamba believed himself to have introduced into the 
text, the Roman edition presents m with three more in 
addition to the nine which arc found in Vciuic!ino\. 

3. The Fita £ Diinti was published for the third time 
by Bartolommeo Sermartelli in Fkirence in 1576. Neither 
on the title-page nor in the dedication of the Vidumr, wfiicli 
includes the Fita Mu&va and all the Qinzwii\ dtirs the editor 
tell us whence he derived the text of the biography. Ii 
seems certain, however, that he made no use of the previous 
editions. The mistakes of this new ctlitioii which might 

^ lu the Fmein p. tii pliee iil' * aiqiiattli^ aiiutfa nr Umm 

chiari,' FriHciaiKfse readn * aiqttantr ano»r tie latmn e|it;tu%' ami lurilirr 
on, ‘ctHitro a ogn’g humaiHJ atiurninienfo * iirarail «!' * avvrilttnriito/ 
Where Vemklino rightly fi.'w ipo for iltr yrar of llir dratii 

(Milan., p. aS), Frisdaiicsc gives Mcccxxii, 
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tuive hmn currcctcti by a glance at Friscianese’s^ are so 
nuoicrcHts^ and iifccn chtldisli^ that even such a careless 
editor as Sennartclli ctndd tmt have foiled to make use of so 
obvious a means of correcting them had he come across it. 

A few e^ain|dcs selected from passages to which Gamba 
did not call iiucntmi will serve to prove the point: 

MiLiac‘a» p, 9 * *avvedeiulioi che - . , seir/A le iscorie, c la 
morale c iiaiimde filosofia le |Hieiiclic inteir/fumi avere non u 
poieano iiutre ; parieiuhi $ fcmjd dcbitameiuc le istorie da 
c k iliverd dotiori sikrgoiuenn'i . * * d^intendered 

Semuirielli: \uiiiiHieiidosi . . , mm le taorie, da uc, ct dalk 
filo?iMlia»^ dinrrd ifoictifi •^krgofiieim''s . , . di intendcred-- 
MiLiiietfo p. 10: H#!i miidii firiicratmtnne tioglbno soUtudine e 
rtiiitcoofic^iit .olkidnidiiic , , . daidcrared Scrmartelli: ^QVi 
suidii* f/ii.-ralimmic, irilimiltur^ c riinir/.bnc di solitudinc 

. , * ifoadriared |c II; * il cut nomc era Bice 

(cofiieiclir egli ifa! atiu prtmilivo luune, cb^ Beatrice, 

!a iii*miiiaiie)d Hefftiariclli: ^ il ciii mune era Bkc (come chc 
egh ^riiifre dal 1110 prtiitiiivn it«*iiic venue) doe Bcairice nomi- 
tta**ied MiUltr'd, p, II : ‘'Ikiim inkiiirnie non voglio chc non 
deifH tra|'*ri 4 , 1 !ir» ‘ipcoivb iff rgli u'rive c che per altrni 
a iui lu «mm if M^i 4 tMM 4 ranbmi, oiiritbaiuo fu qticiro suo 
ainored hertiwiitdli; ^ In canrH, tuiii tmkmciifc, non vogho che idho 
thniM irapa.n, 4. r'l do" oridn ^plt ficriuc die per iiltrni a eui 
hi iioio itnut, 11 ragiofia, tu iioii-idvaitio il jiim amfircd-'-'-Milanesi, 
p. 13: kio^iiamr? 4 i j ariviiiteiiio a cb preiukndo dalle 

C‘»'.e Iep|;i44r4siiriii," tir! hofefifiiiH iilioiiui i? in riina c in laude 
della doiiiia aiitafa, acitoivlic !i nuoi ardori e aiiiorosi concetti 
ioprt«ir‘>,r, gia fane da Ini; ma trrio io lutl conticiitod Scrnnir- 
triii; kiicitiiMr." dt ^irdlu atgotiirnio, accid prcndciido Icggia- 
diaimnirr* n 4 FiHrrnftivi Idiraiia, t‘i in rima, in hnlc? della donna 
aiuafa, ht aci io ^ Io* li ;iiii 4 4 fd,Mri» rr atiioioii conceiti r^iprimatic, 
1514 laid d.i liii, Ilia ritii in iimii hi a’oiornrod Militiieii, p. 14.: 

hr rg!i p?n*i , , , alttui I'lc- ;td aiiiiri vrder *4 ksehmed 
SriiiMif-Ui; f rgli pH. in , . . *t altfid ben chr a’ miei, 

vrdrrrc *4 ht^danrd Miiaii'^a* p, t^; Hdii narclibe cohii die 
. , , iirmiic-'* ah iifio , , , drll* iiola di Cipri, pr rbcaldand 
mdh** «ariiir Hinbrr d * iiioiin RndopeU^ Seimartclli: *Chi 
jarc CHliii dir , , * alctiiio » . . iiclf kola di Clpri, 

nr lie rferiw oiitlirc «k mtuid Rndopdr "-Milanai, p. 17 : * Kgli 
iwaiti libcrameinc ili ridrre, di piaiigcre * . . iwcondodic Ic 
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passioni dolci o amare il pungevano.’ Serraartelli: *cgH vsaco 
liberamente di ridere, di piagnere . . . second© che !c passioni, 
dolcezze, d amorc il pungeuano.’ 

Apart from such gross blunders, the text followed by 
Sermartelli must have been very incorrect. Omissions of 
one or more words are frequent, substitutions of one word 
for another of like but not identical meaning, folse punctua¬ 
tion which destroys the sense, and so forth, are of constant 
occurrence j but there are also alterations which seem due 
not to the more or less faulty nature of the manuscripts 
Sermartelli used but rather to some arbitrary change intro¬ 
duced by himself. Similar disfigurements also characterise 
the text of the Fitu Nuavnj which is included in the 
volume, and in my catalogue of the editions <»f the latter ‘ 
I have expressed my opinion that the c<!itor, living after 
the Council of Trent, must have changed the text with 
the idea of defending the work he was printing against the 
censures of the Satito Ufficio. 'Fhe tnost notable example 
of such a proceeding is the omission of the whole pass.ige 
that refers to Dante’s Monanhia^' a book repeatedly 
denounced as heretical. 

It is truly surprising that the VocalKdaristi <if the first 
three editions should have taken no less than thirty examples 
from such a defective work; but their having done so was 
certainly the reason why this villainous text was reprinted 
at least four times. 

4. Mazzuchelli * mentions an edition of the Fita di Ihmit' 
printed at Florence in octavo in 1587, As I have never 
seen it nor discovered any account of it I cannot tell 
whether it was, as I suspect, merely a reprint <»f Sermartelli’s 
or whether it made use of other texts. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that it is simply the edition of 1576, and that its 
mention as a separate work is due t<j a mistake of tiate. 

‘ U/ita N. di D. All. (Li-ipzig, p. xssii. 

Milan., pp. 66, 67. f s'ur alww, p, jfo, ititti- «. 
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5. Under the anagram *Cillenio Zacclori,’ Lorenzo 
Ciecarelli republished the ViUt di DanU in the fourth 
volume of his Opm di M, (Jim. BiKcmd^ Naples, 1723, 
octavo, but falsely dated at Florence. The title-page 
declares it to be ‘not mutilated in various passages, as 
Bartokunmeo Scrmartelli presented it in the year 1576, but 
complete as it was written by the author.’ In spite of this, 
however, it is perfectly clear that CiccarclU substantially 
reproduced Sennartelli’s edition with all its blunders. In¬ 
deed every one of the mistakes which Gamba pointed 
out, and the tnhers which we have noted above, reappear 
under the new editor. Bisekmi’s criticism, in his notes,' 
seems to me therefore thoroughly justified, and if Gamba, 
whoi expressed himself in much the same sense in the intro¬ 
duction to his Life of Dante,* seems at first sight to retract 
his censure in his AVrvV dd Testi di Ungun.^ I believe we 
must really refer his more favourable judgment to other 
works of Boccaccio corttainwi in the same collection of 
Cicc.arelli’«. 

'Fhe ««dy gap in the Florentine edition which Ciecarelli 
supplies, as far as I h.tvc been able to ascertain, is the one 
that refers to the Alifuirehia, atid for tins purpose it would 
seem that the new editor turned neither to manuscripts nor 
to the Rttman et!iti(m, hut to that of Vendclino da Spira. 

6. Far superior to alt the preceding editions is that of 
Ant«tn Maria Biscioni, included in the Pwr di Dmtt AUi~ 
ghieri e di .If, (iim. fimi/n'i, pidilished at Florence by Tartiiii 
ami Franchi in 1723 in tfuaru*. In his notes* Biscioni 
tells us that * the old Roman edifion produced by Francesco 
Prisciancse, of Florence, iii octavo, 1544, has served as 
the basis of this cditkui’; and in truth all the mistakes 
which a cotnpaiistm with the Roman edition alone would 
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enable him to correct are rcrntwcil, ami even where 
was insufficient to re-establish the text^ Biscioni |wne: 
perceived that it was corrupt arui did his best tt» aiiieit 
Thus, for example, J the Hcpiilchral iiiscriptia 

Giov, del Virgilio, which wnis m have been inwribiM 
the poet’s tomb, but w*as not, ttie Roman niiiion h: 
^pensando !e presenti cose per me serine, coiiie chi 
sepoltura, non sicno Ci^rporati^ nui siaiiii (si come t[i 
sarebbe stata) perpetue conscniatrici ik?lla ciii" liitmii, 
Biscioni simply strikes out the twii words * chr iit/ rciki 
the ^ perpetue cemservatrici ’ to the stiigiilir fiumher,, 
substitutes ^ colui ^ for knu,’—(lamha, pertuijw fiilliiwin|r- 
of the manuscripts of San Marco, iSHciidatly chaiigcH 
sense, and writes ^ pensando le present! cose per me scr 
comechc in sepoltura non sieno coti parole, siriio (nicc^ 
quella sarrebbe stata) perpetue consenairici drlla c 
mcmorhm’—l'he two edkiisns of Moiitier am! Miki 
very properly return to Biscioni’s text, wiih the 
difference that instead the simple **001110* thej," res* 
Priscianesc’s ^comccheP 

In one passage of his imtes Ilisciiini apfiraK to 
authority of ^all the manuscript,* and in aimilier 
particularly cites the text of the (niiccbrdiiii xti. "" 
very small number <d‘ various readings wtikti hr rrgif- 
makes us suppose, however, that his collations did 
cover the whole text word by wtinl, but were limitci 
a small number of passages arbitrarilv setecfrd. 

Biscionrs edition was taken as the basts of those 
Gamba, of Mmitier, and of Milanesi ^ Init it i% |uf ttcul 
surprising that these editors, while adtituiii:^ itio <1 
corrections given at the end of the hook, pavusl over 
one which Biscioni himself rightly rcfuiilrd as tfir 11 
important of all 1 owards the end of his Proem, Me 

I Vemk'liaoj ‘wiiir ritrfi M'pulfitra ri*t|ifiOik ■'triia^ ’.iriiiif 

IMJ,i Hlalb rit-Jt lui,' Wuli Vi-u'Mnm, 
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Giovanni, after having reproached the Florentine Republic 
with not having reared some monument or the like in 
honour tif its poet, says he himself would fain do that which 
ought to have been the concern of the Commonwealth, He 
cannot do it hv statue or choice sepulchre, to the which 
his pttwers vvtuthl tiot stretch, ‘ ma,’continued Vendclino’s 
edititm, *con lettere pouere a tanta inpresa. Di questo 0 
di questc daro.’ I'riscianesc’s reading is ihr inferior : ‘con 
lettere pouere a tanta impresa di queste, et di quesce diro,’ 
and so is HermartelliV: ‘ Ma con lettere ecc., di questa, 
<1 di queste dare.’ None of these readings give any scnsc.i 
Biseiimi, havittg adopted iViseianese’s reading, subsequently 
perceived the eiror, hut unt hue tt> correct it in the text. 
In his notes, however, he gjvcs us a specimen of the edition 
mentioned above under No. 5 side by side with his own, 
i(» shttw the grc.itcr eorrrcttirss of the latter, and he tells 
US-’ that he ha-, selected a p.»ss;ige at the ettd of the Proem 
so .IS ‘ iti take the same oppornmity of correcting an error 
which has been overlooked’ in his own edition. I'hen in 
the ‘ specimen ’ we Hnd in brackets after the words queued 
above 1‘leggi; di queste ho, c di queste tlaro, ■ cine di 
queste le qu.tii io ho, dato *j. 

We can see at a glattcc that this reading is not only 
correct, but the otily otic that gives a proper sense. 'Fwo of 
the five matuiseripts” wliieh I have cxamitied give it exactly 
so, anti the three otfiers* with the smallest variations. In 
spite of all this tteilftet Gamha nor Mouticr gives the 
smallest hint ni' the ciirrectiim which Biseiuni had already 
titade. Milanesi adoptni it, hut as an improvement intro- 
duceti hy himself, ^ supposed l)y the best manuscripts.’ 

7. A new edifioti <if the Life of Dante in octavo was 
issued ill iho;?, from the press of the brothers Amoretti of 

lirfi* full tlir rJiiinii rifr4 !»)" fltr * V<fr;4tnil;in’’4^r h fht* Wurj4 
^ 3 1*^ 1^1, 3 f ;inti 

^ MtH, 4 4lpt * if* tr M r *|| »|tir’4r itu'ti'; No * iU t|Ui*‘4r D «ll 
44UI ’ 
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Parma, though it bears no intimation either of date or 
place. Though very neatly printed, it is really nothing 
but an exact copy of Ciccarelli’s text, perpetuating all the 
blunders. If, for instance, the Neapolitan editor, hdlowing 
Vendelino’s edition, had called the Antipope Nicholas v. 
‘Pietro della Cornara,’ the Parma editor never thought of 
substituting ‘ P. d. Corvara,’ although, without ItHiking at 
manuscripts or printed editions, this correction would have 
suggested itself to any one who was not ignorant of the 
first elements of the history of the fourteenth centttry. 

8. The Milan edition of the Vita appended t«» the 
fourth volume of the Decameram in the collection of the 
Italian Classics, 1803, I have never seen; and in face of 
Gamba’s assertion that it too is merely a reprint of the 
abominable Neapolitan edition I have not thought it worth 
while to try to obtain it. 

9. The edition of Bartolommeo Gamha (Venr/.ia, Alvi« 

sopoli, 1825, i6mo) far surpasses all its predecessors iti the 
correctness of its text. 'I'he editor tells us that he has 
‘ consulted the Florentine edition of with great ad¬ 

vantage, but not without comparing it in doubtful eases 
with the editto prinafsot' 1477, the Roman editioti of 1544, 
the Florentine edition of 1576, and even the Milan edition of 
1809, though the latter is no more than a eompendimn,'— 
‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ all these would have been feeble resrturccs 
if I had not been able to make use of twt» aneient 
codices in the library of San Marco.’ 'fhese craiices fiavc 
been registered above in the list of manuw.ripts of the 
complete Life under numbers 13 and 14. 

The text is not supplied with notes to indicate the 
corrections, or the authority on .which they rest. But 
to show the reader how many blunders tieform the uti- 
happy P'iia di Dante^ the editor, as tutted above, jHutttetl 
out certain cases of contrast between his own edition 
and its immediate predecessor, the Milatt edition (in the 
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aiUfction uC Classics, ctipitsl fVcnu the ‘ pcssima ’ of Naples). 
But the truth is that ahuost all these ‘ pollutions ’ arc due 
to Scrmaitelli atui his hliiul followers. Gamba in noting 
each td' these passtiges exclaims, * Messer Giovanni wrote’ 
so-aiui-so, Mnit what you hnd in your book is ’ so-and-so. 
I'his is doitij; less than justice to a well-informed reader, 
who would have known in 18^5 how superior the Floren¬ 
tine edition of was to that ttf 1576 and its re-ksucs, 
and would thtireftue have tttatle use of the Brest di Dante t 
Beecutik, and would tint be in the habit of reading the 
distttrtions of Sermartelli. Only once docs Gamba vary his 
fortnula with, ‘ in place t>f printing,’ and ‘they have printed,’ 
and here he gives the preference to the Hrst Florentine 
edition twer tite sectuuL It is where, after taxing the poet 
with unlanmded partv virulence, Brtccaccio pleads his 
excuM* tor having spoken ill «if his hcro.‘ In the first 
editions,’ with which Biscioni agrees, his words arc: 
‘ Aduiujue a hii tni sctiso, il (juale peravventura me scrivente 
coti isdegiio'.o tnehio d.i alta parte del cielo ragguarda.’ 
Sermartelli suhstitutes ‘sovente’ for ‘scrivente,’ and in 
Gamba's preface we liiid,"’ ‘Instead of printing “me 
sovrnte" they have printed “me scrivente.”’ The two 
next editors (!M<tutiri ami Mitancsi) follow Biscioni, and 
seeing th.it Gamlu himself in the body of this work* 
retains ‘ me scrivente,' I suppose that the two readings 
have been interchangcii by aceident in the preface.— 
Sometimes the Vetictiaii editor departs without any reason 
from Biscioiii’s te.\f. Thus, for c-sample, in the Proem 
(Milancsi's rd. p, ‘j t.isf line) tlie constructioti is imperfect 
without the * comei che,' whii h is omitted, hut perhaps only 
through the compositor's carelessness. 

lu. The edition published in Florence in t6ma, 1826, 
by Pastjuale Caselli, is simply a reprint of Gamha’s. 

• Kfdaiir'.l, ji, s A’i also in the 

'* I*, smsvi, * j*, 8., 
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ti. The fifteenth volume of the O^m'iali^arh, 
Boccaccio, corrette su i test! a (*ennn, hv Ii^ua/io 
Florence, 1833, octavo, contains the Utc •;/ Djnte •, 
Ameto, A very short preface tells us that ‘ the Iwist 
is the one published in the pmse works of Dan 
Boccaccio, Florence, 1723. 'Fhe most recent, in'. 
Venice in 1825, though carefully amended, has not a 
me from the necessity of compring the nuwt authn 
manuscripts.’ These words give us ri> tmderstai 
the new edition is based, not upm (Jamh.t’'*, hu 
Biscioni’s; and a comparison shows us that in 
this is actually so. I'hree of the manuscripts of 
Mouticr tells us he made use of for the itnpro 
of the text we have registered as numbers 7, ;i 
A fourth, with which I am not aapuiintcd, is p 
the Riccardian 2278.—What corrections are due ti 
it is difficult to determine in the al»settce of any 
tion from the editor himself, but I do not imayir 
are numerous. 

12. Ant. Gualb. de Mar/.o prefixes the I'ihi 
Commentary on the Divine Cwro/y (Florence, t8t 
scribing it as ‘or ripurgata.’ He seems to have 
casual selection between the readings of Hiscioni ami < 
The notes arc not of the slightest signifionee, 

13. The latest edition known ti» me is the one ( 
to Sign. Gaetano Milanesi’s edition of Giov. Ho 
Commentary, issued iti 1863 at i'‘!orcaee. 'rin: pt 
note informs us that special use was made <»f th«; Rie 
manuscript registered uIkwc under No. K for the eor 
of the text, but that ttther manuscripts in the same 
were referred to whenever necessjiry. 'rhit t«ve%^iii 
have arisen at any rate for one-third of the work, 
Riccardian text in tpicstion is wanting in the first h 
for the part covered by the last twenty-two pages 
new edition. It need hardly be added that after tim 
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of Bisci<ini, (Juiuhu, ami Mouder, the corrections in any 
case could not have been nmncrmis. 

In siun- of all this, however, I believe it would be a 
mistake to supitoM; that the text of the !lta di Dante is 
ntivv free frotu bhits, lake fur cxutnple a passtige of the 
Prtietn already cited. After reproaching the Florentines 
with the wrongs they rlid to the ptset, which for some 
secret cause Out! has not yet avenged, Messer Giovanni 
goes on, accordinu to the latest edition; ‘Ma pcrocchc 
comecciu- itnptinite ci paiatiti le mal fatte cose), quelle non 
Milamente rtobbiamo fugipre, ma uncora, bene opcraiulo di 
ainmendarle ingey.narci ’ and then, after a full stop, and 
with a capital: * Ct>n<»>ccndo io me essere di quella medesima 
cifta, avve*',rt;tche picciola parte, della tpiale (considerato li 
meriti) la nobilita e la virtu di Dante fu gramlissima,’etc. 

• Now I take it that in the first place we should not 
leave the senimre btukeit aerttss the middle, hut should go 
uti after a semictdon and without a capital. In the next 
place ‘ la tiobilita c la virtii ’ should he included in the 
jiarenthesi-., and finally the last ‘di,* which does not stand 
in Ihiscianese's edition, slumld he cancelled.* 

tv. rOlI'niNS or THK VOMi'KNUtUM 
I here is only tine etlition of the I'itu (hmptnditttii^ though 
there are three repiints of it. I’his first edititin, hused on 
the manuscript iiumhered to above, is prefixed to a splendid 
etlition of the Divine (htmiy publisheti in Milan, iHoq, by 
Luigi Wuvii, in latj'.e hditi, limitetl to seventy-twtj copies. 

A sintple reprodm tiiiii of it ticenpies the first forty-four 
pages tif the fifth volume of the Paduan edititm tif the 
Dh'ltie (iimeJv hy Gitis. Campt, Ftirtnn. Federici, and Gius. 
Maflei, l'ipoj>r, ilella Minerva, tHa^. 

‘ Tlus javagr appr.U'i ill tfir ltdilt •.iiggr-itril liy Wiftr in the 
ilUtl It.uv Stjudaul nliHiiU, liy Wai I'i t.rtilti, FlorrilCf, iXSi!. Ill tlif 
rIalMiiate iiuunlut iitin to thii vvuik the trader will had I’urtlii'r liildiu- 
giajditi'al driad'i. >'it Apprudiv. Kt», 
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The Ciardetti edition of the Dim^i with the Com* 

mentary of P. Baldass. Lombardi, Florence, five volumes 
in octavo (1830, etc,), reproduces the P;ulyaii etiitiim even 

to the pagination. 

Another reprint, disfigured by many em^rs, prcccilcs the 
edition of the Cmrmly published by Firmin Didot frcrc^, 
Paris, 1844, Copies of this edititm occur dated 1847 and 
1853, title-page that is changed. 

As I have given no attention to correcting the tcM.t of 
this Compendium I cannot say whether Mussi's edition 
faithfully represents the Trivukian manuscript which once 
belonged to Bossi, nor whether any passages of tfie work 
which need correction could be imprtJved by a comparison 
with the other manuscripts* 

V. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO 
VERSIONS or THE VITA DI DANTE 

Most of the writers who cemcern themselves with this 
double form of the Life of Dante at all have only spoken ol 
it in the most general terms,—Sign. 'FciHl Paur^ is the 
author who has gone most deeply into the cjiieHtiom 

The changes made by the Kpitomiser arc of three kinds. 
For the most part he simply expresses the whoh^ meaning 
of the original more briefly, but sometimes he iimits more 
or less extensive passages, not simply for brrvity\ sake, but 
for some more special reason, and finally, though hue schhim, 
he adds something to the text, or wi alters k as to change 
its meaning. 


VL PARAPHRASE AND CONDENSATION 

The passages which simply reproduce the ideas of the 
original sometimes depart so far from it in language ttiit 

^ Uehir iik dir Liii^^sgmMidiie Dmiti (Cturlit/, lifa, 

No. 77, p. 40}. 
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one might suppose they fud been written down from 
memorjf after an attentive reading of the passage* Here 
are some examples^ taken at hazard rather than deliberately 
selected: 


OrigmgL 

Miliiii.i p* H. From the he- 
ginning of lib boytinotft when 
he had already learned the tint 
elcmeiirs of Irtteo, he pvt 
hiiMclf, HOC after tlit fashion of 
che iiohica of to'day m chitdiih 
wafit«iiiics:i and tasi% !oiiii|fiing 
in his fiif»iher*s lap, hiir gave 
tip hit whole L^yliood, in hi^ 
own cit^,to iiiibrolrtt sitidy of 
ctie liberal atiil hci'aitic 
woiidoHi;} expert thcrriti, And 
IIS hii mind and pciiisci riptficd 
With till yrar^, hr dispo^rd hiiic^ 
iwl fo ttiiiir itiidir!! that 

bring gain, whrrrto rv-rry one 
in genrral iitiw Iwifrti.s, lim 
with hiiidabtr dnirt hir per- 
pcfuil latiit, 'k'orniiig ilioiic 

riihes tlwc art bin tor a v«oii» 
he freely pve idnoiclf i« thr 
dedre of having Ini! iiitnvkdp 
of ihe fkiifiiii of ftir pfiroi, ind 

the rxposifioit ihrrtol by rtilti 
of lire. 

Mitatn, p. rg Tlternipoti 
duly dividing one tiif time, he 
!itfove i« iimifrr Ili'iOiry by 
hiniwlf, and Fliibnophy iiiider 
ilivcr4 irgi tirr*H riot wiilmui 
lofi|| sitidy and loih And eii 
ainoiired by the of 

kmiwiiii the triirli ni iliiitgi 
nhnt lip ill f leaven, and liiiding 
fio fictier aweetiirr* in ilib life 


€mp0Miimm, 

In his boyhood he began to 
give signs, manifest to whoso 
had regard to them, of whtt 
he was to become in his mature 
age, for leaving all childish 
pamperings he gave himiclf in 
his own city to the unbroken 
sciidy Ilf the lilrtral arts, and 
when he tiad become expert 
the rein, 


he gave hiniicft* up not to the 
lurrativc profbsioni to the 
whkdi every one now prema- 
iiircly applies himself in his 
paision tor gain, but, with 
laiidalik longing for prpecua! 
fame, m iipcculative itudia* 


To Ilbtory and Philosophy 
he gave hinwclf in times duly 
pariidonedj and when already 
riprrt in the one and In the 
f If her, hb longing to know 
mure iiitTming wiih the sweet* 
nm of knowing the iriuh of 
ltdii|a, he gave hinwclf up to 
the dedre to invcitigate wdiat* 
loever might be com|ircbcnded 
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more dear, and wholly abandon¬ 
ing all other temporal anxiety^ 
he gave himself up entirely m 
this alone. And although na 
part of philosophy was left un¬ 
scrutinised by him^ still it was 
on the profoundest depths of 
theology that, with keen intel¬ 
lect, he fixed himself. Nor 
was the result remote from the 
intention ; for thinking nought 
of heat or cold, of vigils or 
fasts, nor any other bodily vex¬ 
ation, he reached by unbroken 
study to such kiujwledge of the 
Divine Essence and the other 
Separate Intelligences m may 
be compassed here by human 
intellect. 


by the human intellect con¬ 
cerning the cclciitial intelli¬ 
gences anti concerning the First 
Cause, with the iitmiiK dili¬ 
gence, Nor were studies 
accomplislied in any short tipaec, 
nor were they carried on much- 
out extreme dwcoiiiltirt, nor 
did he aci|ttire the fruit «f them 
in hk own city ahinc. 


There are many examples of pussiiges omlttea simply fi»r 
the sake of brevity. Thus, to quote a sin|jk' example, the 
long digression on the power of the carnal appetite even in 
men wise and worthy in other respects (Milam, pp. 56, 57) 
is omitted. But though the Kpitomiser dors not, as a rule, 
appear to give much heed to the impassioned discourses of 
his original, yet lie reproduces some of the digressions itj 
spite of their length, as for example, the disruutNt; on 
poetry (Milan., pp. 42-51). The facts or anecdotes related 
in the complete biography reappear ahnust witiumt ex¬ 
ception in the Compendium, but, for some reastjn which I 
cannot divine, the story of tfic tournament at Siena which 
failed to move the poet from the apothecary’s bench where 
he was sitting, or to disturb him in his risulin;i;, is omitted 
(Milan., p. 40). 


VII. OMISSION.S FOR .SOME .S^>^:CIAI. REASON 
We can recognise more particular reasons for the timis- 
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mn mmt passages. The most important are those 
which eiuhcHly the virulent invectives against the Floren¬ 
tines, lliey are all iimittccl or markedly mollified in the 
Compciuliunu 

In place td* the two pages (Milam, pp, 2*4) of reproaches 
which make up the greater part of the Proem in the 
original, ttir Omipciuliuiii has only these few words; 
*'rhc tbotprints |of the ancient peoples] have not only 
been ill fidhmTd by . . . my Florentines, but luive been $0 
far wandered frtun that ambition secures every reward of 
virtue. And if all cIh: concealed this thing, the unjust 
exile inflicted upon that mmt illustrious man Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri would HOC suffer it to be hid, , . * Concerning this 
iiitwr iiifaiiioii'^ deed it is not my present intention to insist 
with iitic rebuke, but rather • , . to amend itP—And the 
Hccoiii! p;tssa|»c iiti 4aa*aNii»n of Dante’^s exile which in 
Miliiiiesi% rditioii ticciipics more than a page (pp, 22, 23) 
is reduced to ebnr finv words; ^Such was the end of the 
glorituis suprriiutcy of Dante and his fellow-citizens, and 
such wa'i the reward which his pious tenb brought to him/ 
Finally ihr ^ix pages in wdiich Fhireiicc is reproached for 
not at aiiv rate scckiti|» rectivrr the pocpi bones (Milam, 
pp. arc rrprr^etited b? some ten frigid lines, at the 

end of which w*e read: ^ Hut let them be left to their 
pride, and lei tis, having pointed out Dante’s toils and his 
end, turn to the oflter tfiiiif^s which may be told in addition 
to those idrrady related concerning him/ 

VIII, AtnirrioNs and Ai;rEEATiOMS 

II remains to pfiiiii out ^ome of the few additions, and 
changes which alter ftir ^eiise f»f the original, that the 
EpitiiiiiKrr albw^s liiiii^elf fo rmikm 

Thr most ctitjouH, pcrlu|o, is the one in which he speaks 
of the poriN supposcii amours. It b grafted clumsily 
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enough on the conclusion of his discourse about Dante’s 
despair at the death of Beatrice.* It runs as fiilhws ; 

‘ Nor was this the only passion experienced by our prxit, 
who was indeed much inclined to this emotion. We find 
that he often sighed for other objects in maturer age ; atui 
especially after his exile, when he was living in Lucca, for 
a certain damsel whom he calls Pargoletta. Ami besides 
this, near the close of his life, for an Alpine lady, in the 
Alps of Casentino, who, if I am not misinformed, though 
beautiful in countenance had a goitre. Ami for one or 
the other of these he composed many and distinguished 
things in rhyme.’ Similar statements are alsti foimd in 
some of the Commentaries on the Dhim Cmmty. I'hus 
in the Ottime^ wt read: ‘Beatrice tells him that neither 
the damsel whom he calls Pargoletta in his rhymes, nor 
Lisetta, nor that other mountain lady, nor any other what¬ 
soever, ought to have turned the fe.athers of his wings in 
downward flight’“ Still closer to our Kpitomiser is the 
Anonimo Piorcntmt^, pubhshed by bantam ‘After 
Beatrice’s death he loved ti damsel of Lucca whcmi he calk 
Parplctta, whence one of his ballads which he tnade fkr her 
begins: /* mi ton purgokttu Min ft mvn, Pit mi wnutn^ etc. 
His second and last love was a damsel of i’ratovccchiti . 


* Milanesi, p. 14. 

* On Purg. xxxi. 54. 

^ Bergmann, /,« Prlmdutt mmtmm ./,■ Ihm/t, p. mv? in thio 
connection: ‘The work known :w the tliti/m Ommfm, whieli i*. 
trartetl from Boccaccio's (’ominemary on tlie (.‘-imfJv, '.iieufcs of Parvo 
letta as ulentical with Cienttura, the Lucehe;!' huly,' lu tiie (ii-it 

the author or the Odimti Atidfvn LaiiriiLL wrtftti^ tit tlir yrat-I 

>333 ami 1334, vyas naturally riot in a [umtioii to rpitomr.r liocmVio's 

Conuiientary^ wiudi mi% iK’giiit Houir Ibrty y«r-i ktrr (iki, titli, 
and III the^scTond place, so far front hiittiiig titar kiiij«i!rfra ukmuMll 

m his opinion, with (iemiicca, lie merely siy, in hi 1 notr on the it.c.wr, 
ro!! " xxiv. 37) ‘io non 10 eltr jteiKe 

[Showing that nc ditj nor take a liafiir ;tf all, Kti* I 

WuiJinc™^^ tamilatioii (B 0 I 0 J..U, .S7,),p.4t. Irave-i the,e 

^ On hj: ii, 104. 
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f<ir wlu>in ht* nuuic u nu^rul ciuv/cjnc * Htt ch^ convun 

pur eh' P ml Prn he iagwr m */«,’ Concerning 

the goitre of this Alinne I.uiy loved by the poet, so far as 
I have noted no one but <»ur Kpitoniiser says a word 
except indeed the author of the very short Life of Dante 
publishetl from a manuscript of Corbindli’s at the end of 


his Iiiitin ti*xt c 4 tht* /)r pp. 82. 

'riu* Compendium dties full justice to Dante’s love of 
Beatrice, perfectly understanding that his amorous flames 
woke the poetic grtjius in him, whereas the original sees 
nothing in them hut an amorous distraction, entirely chaste 
indeed, hut otherwise like the rest. Let us put the rcspec- 
live \iitc! bf i^iitc : 


Origma/, p. 11 . 

. . . llic mumim Ikitiei 

iiuikiplini wiilt In ■ntch 

m«8«rr iliiif rl^^* wmiiil 

givr liifti pi,r4‘(isrr ii«if rrpfjtr 
rw ciiiiiftiif Ii^'!4i44iti|^ lirr, 
Whf^rcnnr, ir.ivfii^^ ,ill ntltiT 
iitlkifs lir Wt»ii!4 f/i ivifli ih^ 

Uflllitil niilii whrr^^iff ll'.* 

cijtni iu f,rc |ir»r, m 
lir iiiiHt gaiit fi'Miii Itfr 
llirr and Irum itrr ryr?t jil! Ids 
Wfiil ;ifi4 libriifire i'nitif44ln*ii, 

<)li*ini«rlr^ii jii4|'ti|rfti lit I♦^vrf8! 
Willi bill ittry Wy||l4 fliiftl 
III mlitt'f rlic ft4iiiri !h 
mi ifif* liir! f flow iiKitir 4fiit 
Itiiw bitirr wrrr ilir 
cin* ibf 4ft4 fit** 

whirfi 4ffifrw4i4'i» m bf'*:* 4^1 
viitccsl* \vcri" miifiirnl tif liitii 
Iw rriHiifl fit' fliti b#vi\ hr Iwfti 

^ Vlw mm ViimmruiAfm'^^ iMtr 

iilriififMi. 


CtmpmJiMm, 

Afiii i}ii» inve mt only con- 
tiluting bill iiicrcuiing from day 
III ibiy, aitd he having no greater 
desire nor eoinailaibn ihtn tkt 
of wring her, 


lii,i agf iiicreiied It wai often 
rmniglt file doloroint caiiiiC to 
iiiiii of Itfavirsi siglni and bitter 
hr fdiowctlt in part of 

hi* ilfj Niifftg, 


«iii xxiv. 41 18 alniiBt rxadly 
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himself in ptrt set forth in !\is 
Fiid NamM; wherefore I am 
not careful to recount them 
more at length. 

(P. 13.) , . « If such love 
could for so long season trouble 
his food, his sleep, and all ocher 
manner of repose^ what an ad¬ 
versary must we not suppose it 
to have been to Ids sacred 
studies and his genius! Verily 
no slight one! Yet are there 
many who would make it to 
have been the stimulator to thw 
very thing ; arguing from what 
he wrote to beautifully in the 
Florentine idiom and in rhyme, 
in praise of the lady of his love, 
to express his ardours and his 
amorous conceits. But in truth 
I allow not this, unless I would 
affirm that ornate discourse h 
the supreme part of every 
science, which is not true. 


What more? fly the face of 
this damsel ,, . was firiit waked 
in his bwoiii the yen inn m com¬ 
pose rhyming w-iirdi wlirreof 
. * , in sotiiietH, lulhids, and 
odes, and i^thcr compoikbns, 
he made iiiaiiy in her praiaei 
right excellently, and became 
«uch a mantcr chemif ai the 
insdgaiioii of hwe, ttiai. tar aiir- 
pafising the fiiiic of oilier poeti, 
he made maitv cliiiik tkil there 
fdnnitd never iw any in titmti to 
Ciimc who tdioiilil have ptiwer 
to surpato him tlicrrim 


Consistently with this the Coiiipeiidiuiit oiiiit^ the pas* 
sage in the original (Milam, p, 5H) which iiswrt% that Mn 
his more mature life Dante was much U'ltiamrd of having 
composed this little hook (Im Hid Numi),^ 

On the other hand the Epitomiser srriiw m have a still 
more tinfavtmrable idea of DaiiteV domesiic lile with 
Gemma than Messer Giovanni had* 


Originai^ p, 19. 

It is the general nature of 
temporal thingti for one to 
draw another after it, Caro 
of the family drenv Dante on to 
cares of the state, wherein the 
vain honours that arc anarhed 
to public office so entangled 


lilt! gff4tJ of fill iviic drrw 
after it for oitr port another 
iihtioa i table litinlrn, in wit, 
tlir aii\biy fit bringing tip lii’i 
childreii, Ifir iit #1 •di«rt sfme 
of liiitc lie hrtainr iltr 
of ii family, atnl iimlrr ctiiin 
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him, chat wir!u)iic coii^iklt,*riiig pulsbn of domestic caws he 
whence he had ibpartcd nor miuii; needs surrender the time 
whither he wmu which he had been wont, when 

loiwencd reiici hr itave luiW'iclf lm\ to give to hdey medita- 
alnuHC whoilv up to the dons, m thinking whence he 

agrineiu «l thinya. wan to get the nurses* wages and 

hii chiklrcnl*! clothes, and other 
diingii that mmt be heeded by 
tme who liveth rather accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of the vulgar 
dun according to philosophic 
trudn And how much vexa- 
litm thii brought to his atudica 
iiwy be easily seen by all And 
hence nrrchuncc a yet greater 
thing came upon him, liecause 
liiri hifty mind scorned small 
fhifigif, aiul htiping that they 
iiiigtu be stilled by greater 
diiiiys, !m turned himself from 
family ro public carea, wherein 
hr wa*i 80 tiuich and so suddenly 
rttgnllrit by vain honoari that 
widioui oloerving whence he 
had ikpartcil or whither he was 
going, with loosened rcina, for- 
griitng hi’i philuiophy, he gave 
hiiiwclf iihntist completely to 
the itianagrmmu , * * of pub¬ 
lic affain. 

In viitm oiir wtiiitd «iy that the mtthor of the 

Compriniiitiii ^Itow'H fiiiiiudf yrt iimre of a Catholic than 
itie iiripifial hio|tni|ilier« Ttin% for «*Xiiinple, in comparing 
poetry wditi ihruhiyy^ Itircarcio ctmtcriOi hiimclf with 
saying (Aliliin, p* 411!: ‘Hirv arc opposm! m each otfier, 
inasmuch us ilirohtpy preoippose'* inithing that is not true^ 
wdiereas poesy prcnipjitf'^t^s some ihiiiys as trite which ure 
mint fiiKe and crroiirtnis mid coiiirary to the Christian 
relifjon,’ The Epitoiiiiser adds: ^ Nor need we marvel 
much therrai, because the one was uttered by the Spirit^ 
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the which is all truth, and the other was discovered hv the 
wits of men who had cither no knowledge of that Spirit 
or not so full a knowledge.’ 

And so too in the explanation of the dream of Dante’s 
mother, the original biographer in comparing the Ikmnly 
to the peacock’s flesh (Milan., p. 74), only siys: ‘I'he 
sense of the Comedy . . . whether you consitfer it morally 
or theologically, according as the one or the other asjwct of 
the work pleases you, is the simple atid immutable truth.’ 
In the Compendium we read : ‘ As we search in many a part 
for the . . . sense of the Comedy , . . wc shall rtml it to 
be the simple and immutable truth, fiot reeking of (kntile 
filth but redolent of Christian sweetness, and in nought 
discordant to the religioti thereof.’ 

Boccaccio here as elsewhere delights to adorn his page 
with references to authors and heroes «if antitjuity. Some¬ 
times the B^pitomiscr makes a still greater dis|)!ay of classical 
learning. Thus in the long discotirse ott the d,m|!;ers of 
marriage, the original stiys (p. i6); * He . . . whensoever 
he would . . . disputed with philosophers.’ The Com¬ 
pendium amplifies thus; ‘Sometimes in the splendid con¬ 
sistory of the philosophers, uniting in thtntght with Aristotle, 
with Socratcn, and with Plato, he will dispute nmst keenly 
as to the truth of some conclusion.’ In like ttiaitner in the 
comparison of the Comedy to a peacock, alreatiy referrtul to, 
the Epitomiscr, not content with explaining the change of 
the shepherd into a peacock as the poet’s ‘posthummis f.ime 
which, as in his other works, so supremely sittvives in his 
Comedy'' (Milan., p. 73), gots oti to say : ‘ He it tnuicrstiKKl 
that after any man’s death his works arise to priscrve his 
name amongst [lostcrity, and therefore itistead ttf Alexander 
and Judtus Maccabeus and Bcipio Africamci, we have their 
victories and other splendid deeds. In pl.ice of Aristotle, of 
Solon, and of Virgil, we have their btwks and their com|H>. 
sitions, eternal preservers of their tiamcs and of their 
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presence in the face of sucli as live. And thus in place of 
Dante we tunc his which may most excellently be 

likened to a peactick.' 

My last mite shall refer to the passage of the original in 
which the writer asks how much greater Allighieri would 
have betii^ if iiisteail of his immeasurable obstacles he iiad had 
equivateni assistance^ or at tine rate had had no opposition^ 
or bur very little, as is the case with so many (Milaiu, p, 27). 
M should say,' he replies, that he would have become a 
god upon earth,’ which is in truth a little flat The Com¬ 
pendium substitutes flic following more stige reflection : 

* And what tvill they say at this point who cannot even 
pursue itieir studies at home but must seek out the solitude 
of forests, they whose unbroken repose aiul ample means 
supply theiii with all they need without thought of their 
own, --they wtui, released frtim wife and children, are freely 
at leisure to purme their will, many of whom, unless they 
are sittiii|r, at ease, or if they hear the faintest murmur, 
canimt sti much as read, to say nothing of pondering, and 
cammt wrier unless they can rest their elbow ? Why, they 
can hut say that our ptiet deserves to be honoured with 
a double crown for chc obstacles he overcame and for the 
learning he iua|uiusL’ 

(Lmiba thought (p, iii) chat of all the changes intro¬ 
duced into this Ai//attributed to Boccaccio, and 
printed in Miliii in the year the most important was 
to be fiiund in the passay.r where the dream of the poeFs 
mother is exptHiiided, Ho he added the nine pages of this 
iiitcrpretaiion to his rdithm of the oriyjiiaL In this he was 
followed by A\Iomter, but not by Milaiiesi* I confess that 
for my part I tanmu see* any greater importance in the 
changes iiuiile by flic Kpitomisrr here tlum in other parts 
eif his work» If is friie that tierc, as elsewhere, he deals 
very freely with his origiiiat, but I think it is clear enough 
that in the greater part of the passages that I have brouglit 
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under the reader’s eye he has departed stil! further from it 
than he d«>cs liere. 

IX. OUES.SES A.S TO THE IDENTITY OF THE 
ETirOMtSKR 

I'hc preceding observations justify, if i nni not mist.ikcn, 
the following conclusions, if not as certainties at least as 
probabilities : 

I. 'Fhe author of the abbreviated Idfe seems t(> have been 
a Florentine. We cannot indeed stifely infer this fnnn the 
pas.sages in which the Compendium (fttllownitg the original) 
has, ‘I am a citizen of this city.’ ‘'Fhat which our city 
ought ... to have done ... I intend to do myself,’ and 
so forth. For these passages not only tn.iy luivc been, but 
certainly were, taken as they stand foim the original, - 
But I think a decisive argument is furnished by the per¬ 
sistence with which the Epitotniser rejects, or at any rate 
essentially softens, all the passages in reproach of the 
Florentines. 

II. From his frequent quotations, and from the way in 
which he reproduced the thoughts of his origittal and ex¬ 
pounds his own, it is clear that he was a man U’ letters and 
not wanting in eloquence.^ 

The passage cited above on Dante’s pre-eminence over 
other poets leads us to suppose that our poet’s precursors 
were not unknown to him. 

III. Not unfrequently his judgmettts seem riper and better 
weighed than Boccaccio’s. 

IV. Though without a touch of the zealot, the Kpitomiscr 
reveals himself as a good Christian and Catholic. 

I Cfamha, PtvfuH-, pp. lexsi, xastii: l■..mpi^r ittr , . . 

apart tin- <li,pi.iy of rhetorical t.maiucuf., a'. tiav.u« prewtvot 
perkrt luculiiy in he. arraui»ont'iu am! pttnfy .m 4 rlrttamr in hh 
style. aduaii aliti«n,_v<il. v. p, t, •. »Iij .^tmr paiwn, it ii friir, 

[tile Compftulium I ilitlcrs trmu the rrccivnl verdua Iwfh in wartlx aitd 
plirasca, but 1.1 certainly nm inti'rii.r to it in the clwicenon trt iti languagt 
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X, BOCCACCU) ? 

\Vc iniiHt ruiifiss that these cfuiracteristic qualities arc 
MUiicwhai too ;*riieral to give us much grauml to hope 
that we ^hall he able to iilnitify the pcmui of our author. 
Nevertheless the aftetupt has hern made to divine it by 
supposing, that lluciSiccio himstdf recast his original Life 
of Dante. Tliif. is wliai the Paduan editors of 1822 say 

*We fi'-:arri!v cuticiir wIili thr mduilani who aflirm the Pita 
we have repriiued Ui he an wiidoybced Wiuk of the illustTious 
CVfiakle-j^e p^'rlups drawn «p by him with a view of 

i!eari«i: lit* foniier eoiit|siiifiy|i frmu die hlmnishcti with which 
it wan |«siiy repoaelevl/ 

(Idler sclitilais dll not seetii to have shared this opinion^ 
Faur does iHic Sij iiuicli as iiiciiiiou the conjecture, llie 
Icariied Vriirfiait cditoi wdiom we have just cited tells us 
dial ^ chi', is far fonii heiii|f the work in die foim in which 
if flowed ftoiii dir jirii of tlir Cerialdc'se, and it wall be 
ditKcuk to pfore fhaf ii is a recast by die author hiimelf^ as 
some have ,4ipp«i.rdd Uya? Fitwolo is also disinclined to 
heliiHc ic. Sprakiiic, tif’ Mtissi and hK edition he says : ^ 

*IIr periitMi 4 ffuiiiiH.ripe 4il ihiiuicciob / i/a i/i 
wlirfii*'"r r|nfomi'‘ s! or iiiiidtaii'd I will imi drtcrminc, but 
dvriviiiy, hs valiir lr»uii do* uipi'Hrdtioti that dir fiiijiniiig pasnagcs 
were I lit «mi by {haci^ ? 10 iitmvll in tib mamrrr age, when he 
rrpriitrd ol ffwi iiiiii/ii of Daiue’i amourii™ 

diotigh it W'/fr ifraiif/'a in dial <tOr, that Leomirdo Arctinr), 
wridiig not m.ne tiaii hall a »enitiry atier floi'caccio, in 
Flofviis r ii%,dh had no l.iiHwlrdfa^ of tliii recast; for oihcrwhic 
he woiiht itot toiw r'q'fuii. hnl Hoc eats fo with dwelling c«o 

llllli'h lUI fhrsr riiailiooftliefiub 

Her«% as ioo often rlsrwdiere, Foscolo pronounces sentence 
widiouf Iwvini* r^aiiiiited the case. In lloccactfods original 

I 

St at'! ,00it 11 itoivnri appr 4 i's to lavunr 111 Khkia 
Mil. fu p. ti*;, 

III hr* rdUstiii rt rhr CSboliilrai *%'ih fc 
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work neither much nor little is sjiid ‘of Dante’s amours.’ 
He speaks as he could not but speak of his most chaste 
love for Beatrice, and in another part of his work he adds 
(Milan., p. 56), ‘ Amid all this virtue , . . lecherv found 
abundant place, and not only itt his youthful years hut even 
in his ripe ones.’ 'Fhese words, which impute tt> the jxiet 
a vice most unworthy of the name ‘amort*,’ enter uptn no 
details whatever, but such as they arc, thev are repeated 
letter for letter in the Compendium. The Epitomiser 
however does add something on his own account, iiamelv 
just the narrative of Dante’s supposed amours with I’argt)- 
letta of Lucca and the goitred lady of the Casetttino. 

Arguments in favour of the opinion that Boccaccio him¬ 
self is the author of this recast of the Idfe are certainly 
not wanting. The Florentine Republic had employed 
Boccaccio in state affairs ever since 1^54. The .Signoria 
had sent him as ambassador to three of the Ropes at 
Avignon. It had also intrusted him with the mission i»f 
inducing Petrarch to return to his fatherland. In August 
1373 a decree of the s.*une Sigtioria appoitued him to the 
public readership of the Divim’ LWWjf, assigning him a 
yearly stilary of too florins of gold, a considerable sum, 
especially for a man who lived in such straitettetl circum¬ 
stances as did Boccaccio during almost the wlmle of his 
life. He had good reason therefore for wishing to (tropitiatc 
his fellow-citizens and make them forget anytfiing fie fiad 
ever said or written which might have olfemled them j and 
indeed in his first ‘ Lecture,’when explainin}' the title of 
Dante’s book,‘ he does not give it in its full flirm, as we 
find it in the letter to Cangrande; ‘The Comedy of Dante 
Allighieri,a Florentine by birth, not hy character,’ but con¬ 
fines himself to saying ‘'Fhe Comedy of Dante Allighieri 
the Plorentine,* omitting the ‘natinne, non moritnis,’which 
would have sounded ill in the ears of his audience. In like 

i* S|, 
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manner instciul of afKrminjj, as he had done in the Proem 
(d the p that amhitiv>n had hud htdd of every reward of 
virtue amoiifrst tfie Florentines, he seeks to win their fiivour 
hy iiKHlestlv pnuestin;* that to explain a text of such high 
art he will need the Divine assistance, especially since he 
has to discourse ‘ ‘ to men <if so high understanding and 
marvethnis aeutriuss as ve (■etitleinen of Florence do always 
show yout-adves to he.’ If tlierefore he found occasion to 
mention *tlu* litth* treatise’ written hy him in praise of 
Dante," one can pcrfccllv understand tliat he might think 
it suitable to substitute a recast lor tltc original lK)ok,and to 
suppress the invective against the Fl.iretitines. 

We niav also tiri'e that alter Hoceaccio’s conversion by 
(Jioachirio Ciani, which took place in 1361, he may have 
felt nuwed to gju- utterance, even in this hiographical tract, 
to his devout and (hitholic sentiments. 

But in spite ot these phmsihle arguments I think wc 
must reieet the t»piiiioit liir which they seem to plead, 
'{'he eon ;irieiatiott>; in get! ahtive would lead to the con- 
ehision that the tceast of the hook dated from Boccaccio’s 
last years, and perhaps was intended as an introduction to 
the leefuie. <»n tlir t.'wWy which he held in the Church of 
8t. Stelaiio, Now in the thirty-third of these lectures,® 
after repeating the aectnmt of the re-discovery of the first 
seven eaittos as Amhea di Leon Pogi'i had related it to him, 
and after telling us how he himself had spoken of it in the 
/ tot, he utUIs that the stoiy was told him again by Dino 
Perini, an intimate Iriend of Dante's, in an entirely different 
way. ’I hen in com hrsion he says; * Now how this thing 
ehaiieed oi may have chanced i sliall leave to the judgment 
ot my readers. Let e.ieh one suppo ic what seems to him 
most true or most protuhtr.' Dino Perini, who boasts of 
the closest !mim.it-y of ftieiidship with Dante, can hardly 
have outlived the poet hall a t eiitury or more. His story 

* t, Si, -I i. '' it. i|i. 


■r 
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to Boccaccio must therefore have hxn liiy manv 
before 1373^ ;tlthcHi«h after the kn f!ie iit.uii 

Danie^ so that we are driieii Ui t!ie v‘i’?k'iiivi,ia fh.if jf ifn^i 
Compendium hud been die wotl ttl CjyiMnni lie 

must have btxui acijiiaintcd, when rn axed iipia! with 
Ser Dino’s claim to the tiuiif ol liaini * clxeinroal dw 
seven cantos. But we we chat the duiiun of ihr leeaw 
had no such knowiiah^e^ oiiiefui^^ lie eniilil leir li.tu; .fFrii 
the credit to Andrea Pojtgi alone widi ilir %aiiir a^.airaiice 
as in the original Life. 

Wc might itdd^ as a further ar!,iiiiu*nd ilim if IliHaMccto 
had believed in the truth of tln^ ialr> atsfui lliuirk atsnnio 
with Fargolctta <ir the Lidy wirli ihr v/iuir, witidi were 
certainly current during tJie Uh\ hr Wi-»iild li.na: 

been sure to find a place tiir Midi H,i:uLA,k m Ins coisi« 
plete Fitii di since hr c\}na'viy t.wr* liiin with 

wantonness. 

Finally^ it my hireigii ettiMctiini cilowed ine oi 
opinion on such a ptiiiii, I slmifld wy dir ttf 

the passjiges pecidiar to the Kpitomi.rr aide, mr aMirpart. 
ing in no small degree fhnii {{ixcuii'iok Mvle. 


XL JOfIK or SKRAVAIMM ? 

If the conjecture that the Life tjf rtauHt and 

epitomised by the author liiiiisrlt %vili ina fii4d| if irtttains 
open to inquiry whether any itfhrr hv|Mf|iraH ran be 
advanced ami made go«HL In }hiin\ ivoiil fo %vltH ti trfrr* 
ence has been niadt* more th*ifi are fi4d flkii 

Emmaiutclle Rocco atti*iii|ifei! lo sfinw* tiiAt ilie Lidfoiiiiker 
was pr<di*iidy Kiciuit.il with Ciunaiiiti Ih/iffiMi nf 
who *mnotati*d the ^ lu Paiifk 

account^ the only argtmient aihlurr'd in ' 4 i|pjfui'f ut ffiis 
conjecture is that both the aiifleit** in ijursfiMii felt u% 
that Dante wais liari! pre^•«■'t! fur mtinry ivlicfi fie w%i"« in 
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Paris. But they do this in a very different manner. The 
Onnpendiiuu s.ivs quite generally ; ‘ When he had crossed 
the AI[<s he in.uie his w.iv as best he might to Paris, so tint 
by studyinsr there to the utmost of his power he mi-^ht 
resntre to plulososdtv the time which he had robbed from 
her (or other empty cares. He attended lectures therefore 
oti philosophy and theology for u certain space, not without 
great lack of the things r«|uisite (i.r life.’ The Commentator 
on the other hand .ntlv speaks uf Dante’s inability to meet 
the very heavy expenses of gr.,dilating. ‘ He was a Bachtdur 
of the Citiversity o( iCris, where he lectured on the “Sen¬ 
tences” 'in /ima leetured on the Bible, answered 

all the doctors in due form, attd did all the acts which need 
to hr done for tukin;>, the doctor’s deg.ree in Sacred Theology 
Nothing, remained but tlie mepti 4 or afmntm, Init for this 
he lacked the i.ish. To get it he went hack t.i Florence a 
supreme Attist ami a (ini.hnl Theologi.m.’i ’ 

_ As btr this matter, without knowing the details men- 
tiotied by ilte Bishop ,.f Fermo, the Kpitumiser might fuut 
hints enouj'h in the otii'inal /Vf</ to justify him in saying 
that Dante ctulil mu have attended the classes of the 
PiirKiatt podeoni-. in philosojdiy and theology ‘without 
great lack <.f tilings rniui'an* ti.r life,* Ibr we'read (p. iq) 
that itt hi. tmlnokeu study of the said seienees, the poet 
had ‘given no heed to heat nor cold nor vigils nor fasts 
nor ;uiv other boilily dFcmtuit’; and further'on (p. -jti)’ 
that after leaving Italy and pacing the mountains which 
divide it fiom (he ponimri ot (Hu! hr made his way to 
Paris ‘as be.t he might.' 

^ If a singjr . omt idrm e wrie sufKcient to enable us to 
divine the autlu.r of a wuik we shou!.! have equal or 
perhaps Iwtier right to itiensify tmr Kpitoinjser with the 
author of the vriy short lale ot Dante published hy 

‘ I'. . < ..f i!r ,.t ol-o. F..r m .■splMiafi.m „t' ilw 

frriiilfc.il Marsfr^rh c/, hu. 
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X.-THE TWO VERSIONS OF 


Corbinelli; for these are the ani)' two authorities who 
endow the lady of the Casentino with a goitre. 

If therefore this conjecture will n<»t hold either, wc 
must be content, at any nite for the present, with a nmt 
liquet. 

XU. otJNCt.nsnjN 

It only remains to add two renwtrks with re.ipect to the 
manuscripts of the abbreviated Eitc, It is well known, 
partly from the dates jtssigned to them, partly from the 
other works which appear with the Epitome in the mis¬ 
cellaneous collections containin;* it, that all the manuHcripts 
are of the fifteenth century, and, we mav add, well ad¬ 
vanced in it. Four of them {registered above tinder Nos. 
3, 5, 8, and 9) give it in connection with writings con¬ 
cerning Stefiino Furcaro, a circumstance which mij'lu 
possibly furnish some indication as to the oriyjn of the 
book. 

'Fhe most important of tlie manuscripts I t.ikc to he the 
one second on our list, some features of which might lead 
us to suspect that the abbreviated Life was tint earried 
through at once, but is the result of succ.-vdir Ithours, 
perhaps by difterent hands. As a specimeti I •.uhjidn part 
of the Proem, placing within brackets the wtirtK attd the 
passages which are found in the oiiginal Init tmt in the 
other copies of the Lompendtum. I hi! asterisks itulicate 
some obvious errors of the amanuensis. 

'sono iuicora tcitimotiiaiiza [chiata alii [irci -mi UMiiioiil" . , 
‘ogtii Repubbricha *chouw due*' . . , *i il,.,,, 

*maturita* artrnuaua e.,<Tt; i! dr.tru* e* ut.ti ItHiare 
manchaua [choiiir/tii‘| sauMi dubix* pin * fa Rip. ».pp. le jii'rti 
sc stiura*^ si pets'ha'-se iitaiuiueu.lie* »''ttini iptell.i 
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mm pumro .uvc i.uuIvhun iu.Hl..I »u« .si*i [adunuud chossi 
.gap di.mm ant. t'.p.l. d.t mmil.t laud.uolc scntc.nat [« 
arcrt.-;H.aunumt« urra] * .inlnut » altra d’anu »cmnrca * statua 
s.drnmi.' j nu-m. h'rr.cdimti| nm.rauanu. . . [Lei pcne pcrfHoi 
nppmun. tnhj^mdu jd.ne mm churn di raehuutarc. Pcr*Su 
tiuclh » .m,.n c puri;h.uumij i.i .m-«iria la maccdunicha pda 
rccia j c uuinuuncnte. . . . 1.,. u,Htij|ic * i * qual, [!» cL^i 

;dtt cminfml. • • - px ucdc I’anihi'ai.tiic. [Per] che [li choma 
It* i? i‘t4irliiimi 4!tm icliia ragimcuok ghuirdarc non 

%iiiwi gr.iitdi.aim aliMiilit'ifffiir datiiino pimtamomkrc It maluaei 
pvmvtit thmum * a tiummi vicj et ghidcrdonj 

r riarc ri liiioii| I'Jta.'i'wrr, a't*|iriiiii'ri\ nhassare/ Dclle qnali 
diinr sprtii tl to di 4io liiuttin* il ncgmu) chc* (M/mM) 

tl fpfitiair 4M|ikki4 iw»p |*frd rlintitoi piti hma tnrba lima 
dai a.ki itu itHti ddla ftutlpa inirrofickk Kc 

iluifiir i hr II. if j * iii^*i4fiiitdfiir n dUmvnc pcrdanair/.e 

apafpiifj »i pnf' L-piM I'.- pi-’d-cffp i liu-.c vcrifkluirtv per * none* 
HliMprae If ii.arf JtmiM’f |m irdre al miu principals tiuciua 
viw 4ir’k’ kc iMiiur 4 . 11 r. 1 m.n 1 lia p„diu c picchala, 

rii iMidan.lf^i ! d.de, |4 4,j liuri.-aitio iuHm\ daiite allighieri, la! 
cjoak aiifkliM , ri4niM, nr di klittri parciui naiomiMiita per 
tiiffi rj pu' iH i.'fim. M prf M|vfr laiiilctiiilr, umdf|iia di graliotia 


HraJ, * tmmi.' 


XI.—-DANTE’S REMAINS AT RAVENNA 

viil. |i|** p j 


The tradition k that after I)aiiee% dcTicli hk tiodr was 
deposited by hk patron^ (iidtto Novrllo da in a 

stone sarcophagus in the Francisciti lliiirili (ttini Han 
Pier Maggiorc), I'wo chaprK lir m ftir wr^irni otintit t^f 
the north side of this iliougti iitu diireflv roiii- 

mmiicating with it. "Hir |»ri%iter of' the two, dtiiatrd 
west of tlie other^ aliiiost touclics fttr rhiiieli* It riTrivrd 
the name of Mlnicciofone^ at :ai railv |trrtii 4 . Home- 
what further from the chiirfh itHidi; hitr ahuiiiiiy, on the 
present cloister^ lies the smaller ^ Capellu della Midomia/ vm 
of the Hracciofortc mu! jKif*i!h-i o* if, The s|ut*r 

lying between the two ctiapeK and ihr elmu h hus brrit 
used as a burial-ground^ but the \ii!r riiitufH'r to the 
church which at one time led out ol ii Inis loiiyj been 
closed. The sarcopliiigiis coiii;iiiiifi|t I)aiife\ hmlv mm 
rests in the Capellu delLi *\Iadoiiii:L 
But Diintek rcsting-pLict* lias hrm iv|HMtrtllv di'Utiihrd 
since 1321. In the first pliicv^thr Vriirtian govetiior (fh'rlor) 
€)i Ravenna, Bernardfi Briiiho, failter ot t’anlinal Pietro 
Bemho, ctHninis^ionc*d the taiiioiis st'iilpfor Pieiro laiiiibtirtlii 
in 14H3 to adorn the moniimeiit wifli ihr b.iiiriirt' ^atll to 
be seen. bubHecpicnily the roi»f of ilu* ilnipid flifiaitriird 
to f4dl in, and the nioniinumt itself hruan to *^111101’ ^ sti in 
the year 1692 the papa! legate, Cardiiwt Diiitiriiiai Corsi, 
had the building completely rrpaircdi aitd piif an iron 
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nmml it. 41 ic Fniiici^am monks (Minorites) 
biikcJ im tlii\ iiiHioriakiiip, as an infringement of their 
rights, aiiil irinl Cu thivo the workmen off, so that the 
city aiicliotiiirN h.nl to m*ih! ftiirty*two, or, according to 
other acciniiits, fintr, yetidariiies m pmtixt themJ Finally, 
in lyHo the cfuigrl was irai^foriued by the Cardinal Legate 
Valenti t»oir/.aj*’a, after the designs of C<ntnt Cammillo 
Mi^rigUi ifito itte {ircity litile teiii|de which is still to be 
seem 

Douht'i were even tlicii citrreiiC as tn whether the sarco¬ 
phagi rrallv field limieV hones. I'he Cardinal accord- 
iiiejv tndrird if III hr iifttnied, hilt we tady learn, from the 
hisioiiiii Caiiutiillo Sptvti, ihar they ^ound what was 
iierdfiil III r.iahlidi the tiiifhf Hie apparently intentional 
anihie,iiify ihese woids was niftier cdculated t<» strengthen 
than t*» dmiov tli^^ miaiie* dmilits, uiul the story that the 
Hart'o| 4 iaeii^ «ms eniptr ioininurd lo 1^4111 crcdenced’^ 

fti rht' Infniet* ve.n of the RaveiineHr determined to 
dti litififiio tn flu* liiflo ttaofile sitriiioimting Danttfs monu¬ 
ment, and a!>»i io tidiiiiU file fltai'ciidbrte chapel in suimblc 
styK firo uiipu I 4 p;iri III ihf* southern wall of this 

latter, til thr iiuiih avrsi airmr of the church (where 

the Chape! of !x SoiinicM, .laiid"*)^ was pulled down. Just 
opjiiKife ihr place at wliiih ilie iiitui were at wmrk, on the 
moridii;^ of Mac //ftp iliec touiid a hiiilf-up doorway in 
llie coiiiiinianHii of tfi'-* imHii siih^-waill of the cliurch. 
Koiue lit tin* ‘.fofuo ; aiiiplv iiiHifataal loyetlier) projected so 

* I 'itt a, 4 : t-'4 Pf fiu ijutif-o na aiid in 

pfihli'iir4 4 / wu f t,..' aai/Aac, /#» g«nW//i 

|'*fM 'll." « , I I4 fiwiOMii u/W 

|//.' I h''f'i ^ S' ( , 1 if '' ^ *V f • f 4 

I fil,r i<* 14,, , , Jf/n/Mri r iimvMmi imd 

IIuImcC, ' .0.0' I ,'»< i, , < \i!, ^ iKi ,1' p, the atiticc 

t|i 4 t 4 |♦ 4 |^’l f«f'' ImimI oI mu,( |» m I t»fiiiiut' 4 i XIarO'tit nuo ftHind 

til 4 iit 4 ispN**i iir|nii;4Uu to titr oiiivriif, 4 r 4 "f»uluig tti wliic'h the 

n4frH|iit4ioi*i W4*4 lat tsf, i;*M <„ ml llir ctfootna uf flu? 
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as to hinder the men from handling their tot*!*; freely, and the 
superintendent, Loreir/atti, told the mastui Feletd and his 
man Angelo Dradi to remove the stones, A few blows, and 
the hammer fell on the wood of a chest, ;md when they 
tried to pull the end hoard out t»f the wall some human 
bones fell out w'itli it. Oti the inner side of the ileal lid was 
written in ink *Dmth ()ss,i. Dmup^r Jif 'Juuii 

i 6 yy.'’ Outside the chest w'as written, hy the same hand, 
on the side, * Oma ii /we /'/9 ./wro/// Stmts htt p<'ssltii, 

Jnm 1677. die 18 Oetabrh.' Perhaps the first date is that 
on which the bones were collected and conceaietl, atid the 
second that on which the chest was w-alled up. 

The bones which had fallen out were mtvv carefully 
collected, and, together wnth the chest, wer*' jptarded with 
the utmost care until further steps should be taken ; fi,r in 
order to allay all possible doubt, tfic authorities at Ravenna 
asked the Florentine municipality to apjHiint a I'oiuinission 
to take part in the next step, namely, the opening of the 
stone sarcophagus. Amongst other veiier.ttois of Dante 
who had gathered for the centenary celebrations in Elorenee 
w.'is the late ficrr Fleinrich Prockhaus of Eeip/ig, and he 
too seized the opportunity of being, present at so remark¬ 
able an event. I am happy to be able, by fiis kindness, to 
include the portion of fiis journal descrihin|« it; 


‘The Sindaco of Ravenna ;«m me an inv)f,i:i<.n to hr ore.eiu 
at the opcnuiK of the urn cntainiin. Daim-', ,,-,n4in.. 

‘One would naturally aaoime thai they lav in ihr ntonniiwm 
dedicated to them. In (art the Klorrniinr-i ft.rl -wh l.ad tlw 
nai'vetc to suggeat that on oi-r.isioii ot thf O.nor Dante’i 

reinains ahould he hrmij-ht hark a. ihas FI.urn. r wJn.li had 
banuihed Dante himself. Of' ronr/e tlt,n had m he t-dd ilut 

'“’f *«««tK«l, hir. aprrf tomi aiuihing e!w, 
there would certainly have hem a riot in Ravrnna it aiiv atiempt 
had hcen made to deprive h-r ot her rhirtr.i treaoirr 

’“'tttradition in 

Kavenna, to the effect that Dante's remaiir. were «„f really in 
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the urn dcrtignca fur them, tnit luui been removed thence at some 
time or other no une k.unv where. So that there might have 
been considerable dtineultu-. in the way. even if Ravenna had been 
willini' cii haiui rltc«i avi^r ici Florence. 

‘TIumi It hap[vned that a fortnight before the festival, a 
matau. ... sudlin,;.hov n a wall near “Dmue’s tomb." discovered 
wh.it ira Iv wete ht . buiu's. He struck ujam a hollow-sounding 
w>ai!. and f.mnd an in., riinion to the effect that Dante’s remains 
vverc there, haviuj; been de|.,euted there by a monk toward.s the 
dose of the ■,. Yn..;.mth century. What could l.avc been the 
.m.t.vc, I o.aWy .EW4ii fea.ed that the (amiticiam of party passions 
wot. d not have rover •... cd the lemaimi uf a heretic, knd that 
Dantes verj bone, might be deatroj-ed. 

‘ I he di .ti.vrry nattiraliy caused prodigious exeitement; but 
althoitgh It now-.remed pretty certain that the real urn could 
tontatn nothiug iot tlv newly di.covered hones formed almost 
a .ompl.-te skdcfon. _vr, the faa had -ad! to be esplidtly 
provvd, tn or-i -t to ciuMi h the genuinenesa of the discovery. 

* M ' ;i'* . to the tomb w.is strictlv forbidden. The 

Nattomtl (.mini a. od •.emind over it, and 1 luui to get a special 
permts'Kou (lotn th- .Sindaco in order to be allowed to look 
thi.iiiph the vviudow and the tarefully sealed chest of bones 
under piitd then- J wa* al .o peunitted to inspect the wall where 

It Iw4 l.itiihf, 

tn 14 V, W 4 'i ill n Uiite iif the iiitcfifictit 
4 ii 4 fli.- wrrr vmy rk* raiutt^r 

4 . HUhlh ,H IliNiJn, tk fcntival 

tivM hif liiiir 4 irli Mid \mw On Weanctiday, 

jiifn" ^ 4 Ilf irlfi N\| 'ipcH'iatiird i^iichcrcd in 

llir vrn liittifrd 'hivn r Jivad^hlr, wirin^Ti ibii jiperi.idc nf the 
t*|wi4tfiy, til flu* niti, I li^d dnfiiifd 4 tiLii'i iiMi and white tk% 
imi I iiMitvl linh- ^4 4 n} .lir tif' re.4r.iiiir in the i*om|mny, 

I hrrr W4'« | 4 ^f.ey mI .iimOiiy, 4iri tlir relrf ihnieiiiii firnvitlcd ^vere 
frt*rly 

I liri''’*' W 4 ’* «f‘ii lid’luhlr d"*l 4 y lit fipindn|' tin." urn, ttnd 
;illkfij#h fwn fiMiit Fhircitei% S^nriri Ciiulinni 

ami \ 4 iiin I i, werr 4 lrr.id%' in R 4 irntit 4 , there was n third mill 
I diMuhl lufi- h*iiii 4 It r 4 thrr we 4 ri*»nmc if'my neigh- 
hmir Iwd imr |t, fi^ ^n fire|uiMfi;il!y ruliiiuunl Italian 

pniilrinait, wirh wluifii I fud itim'li inirre^iing ininvrrwitinn, 
Ir*iriinig a great dral inanv mI’ f|tr enneernu iif Italy. At 
W'U eh#’y had hrMirn fltruiigii fin* wall ami wrrr ready tn «ipcn 
the urn, RiiypMir itiey hmml huniaii rrmaitr,* here fun! Hut 
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the um was indeed empty. Only llvree iii 

the sktdcton, were found there, t«tgcthcr iviili irw Liiircl Ismvch 
and a little bone-dust. I myself saw ciunii’li to Iv etiiivinced 
that there was nothing tdse in the urn, and there i\m be no 
further doubt chat the lately di^ann'cred boticii arc really Daiitcb, 
Fra Santi had done his Wi»rk well. 

^The aftair ivas rightly considered as of the hi|dici*i iiiiptirt- 
ance in Italy. A telegraphic accmiiir of ihc was imme- 

dktely despatched to Florence, and a placard wai at mice 
priiued and posted. The wiilpmr Fa/‘/i, a luiiivc of' ILivciimi, 
who executed the new ntatue of Daiiec in ilie Fia/.y.a of Saiiia 
Croce in Fltirciice, gave me, with the kttidiici^ wlilcit iiiwirialdy 
distinguishes him, some relies from flic urn, iuilv lcinr>*diis.i and 
fragments of laurel leaves, k h true* Init t 'dial! iv aide lo male 
some relk-collectcir or other rxirniirly liappv iIiwil D^nibt ^ 
less the present sepulchral mmuiiiiciii will !v replaced by 
a more stately one, to which* let m liopr, flic whole i’luHvd 
world will enihusiasdcally coiierilmtcd 

Other spectators, like iferr BrockhatiH, iimv Iniic faken 
away with them Some IkuichIiM and of Itiirrl 

leaves,’ a little of the Hlust which Ihifiri* had bri'miie," oitt 
of Santi’s chestd lltc Frvddriii of fhr coiiiinisMon 
appointed by the Minister of Fiildic IiHirucfioii, Ctmnt 
Giov, Go7//au!ini of Bolop.iu, may be siip|iouril lu have 
secured so much, thoup^h ccriaiiily fimliiiiy nnirr, flnt in 
progress of the festival a repon ipu abiiut aintuip the 
populace that the Count had fakrti wlndr IniiirH, and llir 
skull itself, out <if the cimsc, Tiir uproar pifw fioiii 
minute to minute. The irowd* ievrr ih*^ tfotid 

della Spada d’Oro, deiiiamliipt Biai iltr Fic aiicni’Miiyp^ape 
should he scare hcd. f le ^UiCetHiei! in irai'Jiiie^ the lailwaiy 
station by a back-door and ^ide Lioty init i!ic p^miid was 
still engaged in msiimiiutig liir licktu-* whcii the crowd, 
who had discovered the r^^capr of ihrir utility burnt into 
the station, llie signal was m omr idii’niaml ilic l««tp 
row of carriages was sieamed ottf, imt, us ihr daor of fiB 
compartment was bangrti to, i!ie Cmiiif, wlm mitt me the 
^ Or niltirr ftir tirii, vir 4bwr hn. 
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tale thrcf yf.us .iiU’iw.inK, j';ni his Iuuh! latlicr snimislv 
hurt. ''The skck-tjui was c-Kluhitcil snou atUn, in a glai 
coffin, ;uul the (tfitplc cutilil uMssurE* thcmM'lvcH as to its 
compk'tfiirsi. 

With tn Ftafe AtUiUiio .‘^.ntti, it It.ts het-n 

ascemined that he was born in 1044. ACter ih^x he 
ap{w*ars as the (.’iiaiK-rtlKi, .uu! .titer as t»w,irt!i:«t of 
the Conreiif, in vvtiieh liffiie fie died in 

Any dmiHt fh.tt miy.ht stil! esist as tt> the genuineness of 
the iliscinerv ii.r. hem rtuiieiv '.rt at re>.t hv the tese.trehes 
of Fruffssitr We!i'k«’i'.‘ Hut the <|nrsti.tti when amt why 
the jHiet’s teinait!-. weir n.nn the sf,«ne uni, j*ut 

into a '.intide wiHiden !»,»■,, .tod htuh m ivhne im *iae f.mhl 
think of'.ri-kisi-,', th‘-tn, e. -.tit! .4 tjiteir-.t. 

Two thrtirirs ni» this '.t;hir, t h.ue .sune.i tuueiut. 
Some huf.i that it w,i. tie" tin.-,n ,4 (.‘.utitnal Ih'iti.im! > !5r! 
l’i*;>i*,ctt.*l tM mtij,- Is..in ji.f.e-it.t t.) U.itentu and tr.« 
nante’-. hi.dt Inau a:.tv*- t.i S-* hnnu a* ti-.ai <4 .t |«cie!ti', 

and strewn m the hun wind. > t t wliith nnjiriiet! 
the monk-. t.» Uike afiai tfirv field s*. jimt.Hi. t)<*m the 
(ikuT wfiei," the (.‘.n.iinal w*iu!d rxgeet t.i ftnd If, anti Iti 
hide it .ivv.iy. Atit.t.iin * lu (uii-i-. the li.ni.'s weje lenimed 
two tunidirtt ve.n* .i,« ifir tmi.-u-ii<-n, in !«;».), the 

leading Fli.inanies Mu liar! An te!*» anetn.* a ilimy) 
atfeniitted In I'.iin the |fmi!vaM;t the titan lurthmi tit 
Ravenna, !*tt)ie Fen v,, n» bun - ii.u k the jH.rt’. ft,.nr. to 
Flnrenee. }lnt,>o ■.m n'.tiuH:', »’t *h.- t‘.u.hnai dri 
it seenis djiheuh 0 , tiui tliM.-: di.tni tie- htjndi.-d. 

umi titty veafi whu li riaji.rd li-twri-n the fimt'ni Fens, 
am! fltat nt Fia. .S-ints, iMur-. .ht>u!4 fiave re¬ 

mained tnl.u'l that the idtaiu*.r tfje I’witM'tit 
CtHlld ret.>i*ni«,r ihrin wttil .n*}( irttanifv, r>a wr hr... 
muhinf; nt aiie gattnular |n«-, .umixe, hrntj, taken duiut,- 
thi* iwriod, 

* ihiHk ‘U ''?* i \ {h, 
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Perhaps vve can find itidicattons tt> the {Hirjjnsc in a 
notice dating from a period much closer to the vrar 167". 
We have already referred to the struggle wliich t<Kvk place 
in 1692 between the Mitior Friars and the Cardinal f.egate 
(backed by the city authorities), when the latter lestoret! 
the memorial chapel. And nut only was the i«wtiership of 
the chapel in dispute about this time, but its spititual itn« 
munitie.s were also called in tiuestion. (Jti August i6th, 
1694, n certain (liuseppe iVIorena of {•aen/a ewaped from 
the city prison. IVusting to the Cluneh’s right of .isylutn, 
he, and the two jailers who had helped him, sotight refuge in 
the Chapel of the Madonna, in which Dante’s tomb stands. 
But the police pursued them, and tore them forcibly away 
from the newly erected railing, to which they tud elung. 
Hence arose long and wearisome euntcNt*. between the tein* 
[wal and spiritual authorities, whieh weu* {iuallv earrietl to 
Innocent xti. at Rome. I he report sent on .August 291}) 
by Archbishop Raimondo Ferretti t.) the■«(* </<'//' 
immumta Ecdts'uiitku' is still extant in the archiepi'.eopal 
archives, ami fragments of it ‘ have lutelv limi published by 
the Cuy Surveyor, Romolo Omti." The archbi'd.op con¬ 
fines himself to showing that th(> chapel, beifc.* an integral 
part of the convent, and included in it'v outer wall, ime^t 
share in its immunity. But the eity authoritirs reply that 
the chapel has forfeited its spiritual privilej't-s, in that the 
pact there interied was declared, after his dmuh, to be a 
hetetic, whereupon the monks meet them with the assertion 
that Dantes hones are neither iti the ns.m.ttletnu luti in 
the chapel, ami appeal for confirmation hum inutIn 
ihe chapel^ which expressly stares that they are tm hmger 
there. According to a later entry in the same arehiu-s,* 
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tlated Noveiulwr a7th, 1694,, tht; above-mentioned ‘Con¬ 
gregation’ of September aHth decided that Morena and his 
two companions had realiy been torn from a place enjoying 
the CIntreh's right of sanctuary, and must be taken back 
there. In consideration of all the circumstances, however 
the otKeers of the law were not to be punished. 

Now if, in 1694, the monks cotdd appeal to an already 
existing inscri[uion, according to which Dante’s remains 
were no longer to be found in the chapel, something must 
prcviouslv have eonvim'ed them that such an inscription 
wtnild in uonu* w.iv serve their interests. We can scarcely 
be tar *ntf iti g.uessing that that something was a conflict 
simiUr to those of stag* and 1(194, And indeed it might 
well he tli.tt in file seventeenth century, when Chiabrera 
and Marini h.ul supeisrded the Dwhu' it would 

appear to tite worthy monks a matter of mt>re importance 
to mainf.iin the itg.ht of saiictiuiry throughout all the 
dependent ir . of' tlieir tonveiit than to he able to boast that 
they were gu.udi.ats of the remains of an almost forgotten 
poet. lir ades, they had no intention of getting entirely rid 
of them i they were oidy j'oiiig to remove them from the 
conseeiated pi.tce, where (hey created a seandal. 

Fno.iblv vtr carr fix the time of the occurrence still 
neater by means ot two iither dates. Aceording to an 
entry wln» h Mattinetti (..‘ataioni * gives from the corrvent’s 
acermni'books, thtee lire w.ts paid in 164H for plastering'■* 
the {ittptLU ill Ihinir. At this time, then, the inscription to 
the effer t that the poet’s remains no longer lay in this 
ehapel cantuu have beett itt eststenee, - Agtiin, Cainmillo 
Sprrti '■ tell', te. that ahuig, the northern wall of the church 
titerr used tt* he a ctdoimade, rrmning as far as the Capclhi 

^ iti |L 7<', 

^ I ,i«t tif Hr. liriiii. t»>i ftir iiifimiiittiiiti timl, amn'd» 

uip; tf« ‘y lit flir (iLiIrtt ul lioiiuiipmlii, iii/i»-//r (ijln'totinly 

hiU ; *tM |44 v?/|/ 

^ i'Ahhm, I«|y jy. 
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delia Madonna, and between its thirty arches there sttwd a 
number of sarcophagi (some Rtmian, and some td' later 
date), amongst them that td‘ Fbvia S.ilutaris; much as the 
stone sarcophagi of the Malatcstas stand on the sidewall of 
the beautiful Church of S;m Francesco in Rimini, built he 
Leon Batista Alberti. But the worthy Franciscans looked 
on even this much contact with a misbeiicviti;' pa|fanism as 
a desecration of their church, and abonr ihh.- they dcstrovcd 
the whole portico, as we learn from i’adre tliacomo (Jar/i, 
who died in i6q8. Some of tlie sarcophat'i, prcsuntablv 
those of Christian origin, were carried inn. the cemetery 
adjoining the chapels della Madonna and Braccioforte, but 
most of them simply perished. Now i think it probable 
that in the course of this general clearance of the smne 
sarcophagi of San Francesco, Dante’s urn may also h.ive 
been cleansed from its heretical contettts, ami the perpetra¬ 
tion of such an act ot faith by ati inscription in the chape! 
would be no more than cotisisfcnt. At the xtmr lime, it 
might he that some nu.nk who was not .tn utter stranp.er to 
literature preserved !iufficit:nt reverence t'm ihe ptlet's name 
to protect his hones from further tiesrcr.ui«tn. He would 
then have confided his treasure to Frate S.mti, who con¬ 
signed the bones to the deal chest and lecmiiird their 
genuineness {tlmupfr rnmit), tmti! he was at ia.t able to 
take it upon himself, thanks to his prominent pMsitiitn in 
the convent, t<. build up the chest in tlie wail .uljoiuing the 
churchyard, that is to say, in .semi-consecrated ground. 











XIL ON rilli DATES OF DANTE’S 
rilREE CANUCHE 

A LI rri:ii r«i uk, adolimi WAcmiui, 
jlnl 1H27 

|i, %vi, val. i. 

|*|i. ij,LL|o(iHfM|l| 

'Tfii* t\irlir ^4 i'<niiiiirfiLi!tiri, ivith tVw exceptions, believe 
itic! \eli 4 tlc ill file til h»ivi! been cninpnscil by Dante 

in itir \rfv yr.ii, M "A wliii'h lie professes to have had 
his xWunu btii litile Liier» Rreem Commcntatois all 
aitiiiii 4 lif«i bill liifirr widely in fixing the special 

rpocih ‘ratifr and dOda, with a good iiuiny others, carry 
the eMiiija**uitiit of flir lit lit cantos tif the /)m;ir Comifily 
back lo a finir pi tor to the jiiliilcc? year (1300), declaring 
ttiat Irlofo I)aiilr*s exilr they were already on the lips of 
llir Floteiiiinr peitphn lliey suppose the first Cantica to 
luivr bi'cii coinpleird not lairr tlutn I Dionisi, on the 
othrr hand, nwiiifaiiis that flic last touches were not given 
tirfoie I 114, ‘Tlir *141110 atifliorifics arc equally at varhmee 
as to tlir Ihic.g/r/fr, tor 'Troja assigns the year 1314 for its 
|iroiinilpatiofi, aiul Dionisi thinks it was not finished till 
after I |iX, Wifli irsprci lo the completitm of the iWr/- 
iihi\ ihesr juffiiiilir wfifeis happen fo he more nearly 
ayreett^ foi Dioitisi assipgis if to the early months of 1320, 
and Toqa i»i ihr petiod tiiiitrdialfdy premling the author's 
drarli ^ but Frlli and Tiiabuschi deviate widely from them, 
utid dri'litr fliaf the whole fcu/ncA was completed before 
the death of Henry viL Finally, Fowohi struck an idea 
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quite peculiar to himseU, anti said that the Divine Poem 
was a posthumous work, which the tmthm during his life 
kept profoundly secret, with the e^cceptiiui of a few frag* 
ments, even from his closest friends. 

When we set about examining fitiw flir thrse opinions 
rest upon solid finnulations^ wv arc fitrecH! to confers th.u^ 
in the absence iiifiirniatioii foim the aiittnir himself, it is 
impossible to establish the date of every jUsH:i|«e in a work 
which was revised and interpolated again and again befnrr 
it was published. Idle coiicliKioii of the Suni'i bring 
the only passage in which Dante tiiiiis at ihr period at 
which he conceived the Ciitossal tlesign of the t/oWr, we 
have no reason to suppose that he set tiis hatiil to the work 
before 1300.^ As to the diHusiiin of tfie csnlr cmittH in 
Florence, wdiile Dante was still livifi|», out only atutiority 
is Sacchetti in the ii+th and 11 ^th No\eK; and the 
contents of the cantos themselves eofiiiadirt if, for thrir 
fiiriclameiital ideas wandd surely have tiecii vrrv diffVreiit 
but for the autheu’^ exile; and a ftirtlirr difficuln' k fiiiim! 
in the extreme bitterness with whicti he the rr|Hira« 

tion of the Fbrcntiius fismi t!ic sixth canto onwards ; nor 
can wc jiccept such siorits «»» the aiithiuitv of a tHivrlist 
born long after Dilute, who after all diirs ftoi 'qirctfy the 
but ciiily says ^ DanteV book/ wdiitli tiittdit apfdy 
to the Ciur/ami or other {•hwiiis. A fitriher con 1 raditi 1011 
of the stiiry might In; foiiiid in Bticcata-iifs stMmwm that 
the first seven cantos were !efc in owtline mdirn Daitfr flrd 
from Flc»rcncc, imt even the nifr^it brilliant scfmlirs or 
closest friends cjf Dante having a|i|iareiii!y liiMtd aiiytfiiiig 
of them till Leone Pt^ggi diHcovereti flituiu Htit wr can¬ 
not insist on tfiis, since tlirrt* is jpaa! reasini co dtnibr the 
accuracy of the mity itself 

In support of the opinion that the caiiiint have 

been published later than the only pffiid’ adduced is 

» C:uiii|iarf abfoss |i|i, ku, 
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tlw silence the peciu Ciweerning all occurrences 

Liter dun dial year* We shmild observe, however, that 
Ditio Ciiiiipayjii, a writer who delights in terse sayings, 
and whii wrtiie in 1312, makes no reference to the Divim 
CimiU'w whtcii wmild have Mipplied him so well with re- 
proaclies ay^aiiui die Kloirfitiiies wherewith to ^clothe his 
wradi ill beamv*' ^ We shintltl ako observe, as 1 ordli has 
cKcrllriidv poiitiea oiu, dut no Lmdslip in the valley of 
the Aiiie.e lietier coiiloriiv. to the description given us by 
Daiiie ill tli4‘ /w/ itii, ti, dun the fall which took place 
ill 1 Ay.atn, in amidier passage of the same Cantica 
(xxi* 4i \ liiere siviiis to hr a reference to an event as late 
ii% die end of t t Bnl since these arguments may appear 
niorr or ;tmbigiiuy%^ 1 will add anodier which I take to 
be ikxWnv, In ihiiiio 71I we read that Clement v, is 
fitil dcHfiiied 10 rtdr rlit^ Ctuirch an king as nineteen ycars.^ 
Niw if wi!i surely hr admiried that when he made this 
a^wrtion knew ilii' dale ttf Clemends death, which 

look pLiiV on the Mtii April 1314* If not, we must 
Mi|ipo\r dial iLiftfr had die •njiirit of |uaiphccy™an alterna- 

-tf iii-o aidrsf i1;irru wiyn (kijl vi« 5H) that 

«f|in*r •.HU’ ' iliri fh* of flir Nffi (HtiJiiiiifr iVHj) the ^liavage 

' va!l IaII, Ilir- oiii Mfih irtrr Oi Ftileirrt ik" Calboli'n periad 
til Mflio- ,0 Pf«4r‘ir4 :iiid to thr attempt on Pulidami 

iHoiimirt t I O' ihr lio" )raii illi fu | 4 | ih» iH»f SWm flUHlgh 

n» et’stifi. fitr |«r,i i}i '.4ioii*; doit fbr lll.irL'i ivtll'hold thcar headn on 
Iii|dt Xinc iImwii tkr iifitri*» mulrr liriivy wright% how- 

rirl |l|iH l% 4 s| 4 u 4 14./' tll'lr.n,' iSSs|, 

i It/lf-u- I mn i fill 1 iitpiiiiriif io imommi, llir mmtH 

I m f!j,- \\hrn mil ptit th** form of pro- 

pliri \ j 40 * 4i«e‘OM! fi* ffjr d^ir i*i tlir ifiitifi, Aiid t»c"4tlt*\ tlu* Slaviuo 
iti M41M* Cm^flsri ,.<*.**■» ii.iii, f,» oimh rrtifory,- 

^ All \I‘i. ♦iff I I4 fir' I'diff >t f < 4 'till’ iSbt;, 

^ Xiodit Ui dr 4 f I *1 •, no tll4t llIH ffll luid bom 

tilt i 4 fs'.’fwii i,.,'4rs Aiol rode iiioiiflin at ttir time* of Dante's 
\i\um irtjssli;iu Ills tl|.r4 ib Ciitobrr M-'p 'raking ihin an tho 
itiMiiif Ilf 41 wimit Noolin til ^jflfim;r 4 iiH%'rr »fo%vii" am! Btmilarr 
ramr to I4I. r bs . platv, fitr | 4 ff <,4 wnfilil liavr to «nfay with fret 

Ini oyiil lti^“ of tlrtlirlil V., W'llji'll took pLlCt*, tlH 
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tivc which Repctti, in :iii article primal a few mmnh% ago 
in contravention of my opinioiii^ scciia wi!!iii«- m *icce|m 
We are thus brought tbwn to 13141 aiu! chi^ ainnot he 
for from the date at which Dante priiiiiiilgaial tlir hiirm\ 
for the authtu’ hiimdf, in the first of his laniii erlogiies^ 
supposed to have heen written alanit i speaks of the 
Inferm as already finished; and other aiiihoi^^ iof», lieticc- 
forth fret|«cntly refer to epEodts of ilir ^Ttie 

notorious Ccccii d’Ascoli^ whti was biiriird alive ai hlnrimcr 
in 132.71 and who wrote his Jivrki dtiriiip. Damr% life^* 
discusses and condemns almost all fhe most sirikiitg passages 
of the Infirm ; and about the same time Fasscra delta 
Gherminella di LuccUi in a soiiiirt piibttshri! by Crcsciiii- 
belli {Sima ikih wig* voL lii* p« i iCi)i says: 

*ln valour thcni arc no old Al.ird (Infl aviii, ill}, nor 
County (fuy of Monte Fekro lou* ll|pi« i inn of' 

Faggiuola, nor Muiiiardo {{nf iwii* fh th" ChopelJ 

thy life i'* not worih a |Hnvf^*f p^itin iJ^sK i, icj|h 

for you are a greater t;yiv*ird iliati a Iwre iu la* e ol 4 |tir|liwwfH! 
^ (inf i. loi). 

Cino of Fistoja also alludes to thr I'clebraiai rpivtdr of 
Francesca da Rimini in his Hoiinri iii^ wiictrfi during 
the life of Selvaggia (who died betbrr ijiC according 
to Ciampi.® (Sec his Ilia di J/. ihird rditioii, p. 44.) 

'Tell her my sad Icsirt ifuiOiiH toiiilurf; ir m <4 ilie 

course that iiactirc iuikh in itwii, ilwf rtM jnv ih*fJ 

mi ii tsrafi fr$m 

I Ituiiratol iii the MrAum Ji Isci,,, Srpinfitwi |s 

—18%* 

3 We may titfoi fiiin tV«j» wrial *4 flir leif for 

tieularly tliif hdfott'iu*;'; ^ N*»w^ Ilatif^S iHjiif'In 410 yittrr 

prnnf ran Ir pni^iiirril ft* iHutr flirig ikn I dn fair 

what my t*saiid if miilt pliihrtyplmsii Tlirii 

if Dante on solve fheiti, I aw *air)fir4/ 

^ Ami after i|a. Clatitpi ran timi m# iiiMir iminaifotr* ai t** 

the pcrhxl nf her <k'ai!u*»''OMrii^. 
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^ .illusi<iiw to Dante arc found in the History of 

(}iov. V'illani, viii. 13, .\i. j,u, etc. 

('rhf weijihtiest arj'nim-iu making for the date we have 
Hn.jHKfd only apt'caU to those wlio believe that the Fdtn of 
the first c.inttt is Canyraiuic dellaScala. Now although at¬ 
tempts have been made in our tituc with much ingenuity and 
historical leartii(i|', to substitute Dguccione della Faggiuola, 
or PttfH' Ik-nedicf Kt., or some other personage (whether 
historical or prittdiencally anticipated), for Cangrande, yet 
the tdd opinion, which has prevailed for three centuries, is 
still (and, if I am not mistaken, rightly) accepted by the 
great majority of the stuvlents of Dante. Now by 1308 
Cangr-ttivie, who fiad tj(U yet grown his beard, could not 
have iloiu* anythin;' to merit a prophecy of such scope as 
that eoncctmng the /V/rr?. Again, as long as his brother 
Albiiitio (who died October aHth, 1311) was still living, 
tbotig.h he was associated with him in the Lordship, he 
could not have had any opportunity of virawing all the hopes 
of the tJfdbeiliue parfv to fiimseif, and after Henry vn. 
havl vieseended from Mount Cenis (October 24.th, 1310) 
or rather from the tnotneiu wheti he had determined to 
ciuss the Alps ^September l3a<i), the Italian Ghibcllines, 
tnadeOmmble’ [ly v( many disasters, must have looked for 
their * .alvatioii * t<» no other than the Kmperor hiiuselfj 
and not to any tnuniv ipal potentate. So it was not until 
after the vleath of the ' l(»ffy Henry* (August 24tli, 1313), 
when they saw the hopes they had placed in Iiim crushed, 
tlwt the port could have substituted Ids Viear for the de- 
veased hero hiittself, amt declared him to be the Vcltro 
‘who shall be tin* salvation <il that humbled Italy.’] ^ 

The contaitts a sntaller number of prophecies, 

and its dale is thriefore Icis certain; hut in one of the 
c.trly camos (vii. t/fi) it is said that Henry will come to the 
smeour td Italy too late, and this justifies us in supposing 
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that this canto was not begun till after tjtj. Still more 
decisive is the j^wstige which predicts that the Italian 
Guelfs, and the French as well, will he eiushed by a I wader 
who is obscurely hinted at (».xxiii. 43). Stsch a title and 
such a luvpe could only apply to one who wa*. the head of 
all the Ghibellines <tf Itiilv ; and such the Sc,tli;*er !n-came 
by his nominatitm at Soncino on the lUth Decemher t jiH. 
No municipal potentate can he ititended here, as the sup- 
porters of della Faggiiuda’s claims suppose. 'l‘he only 
argument that can be brought in oppositi*tn rests ♦!« the 
assertitm of IIiH-cacci ;md others that tlie Pur;>,tt:rv was 
dedicated to Maroello Malaspina (the third oft hat name), 
who died in 1316. But since I am not ahme in dtuduing 
the truth of the fact, which Hivcacci himself gives as 
uncertain {Antshgiu <// /Ymr.v, tSj^, Nti. Isxir, pp. ty, 
t8), and since I am inclined to think that this very Cantiea 
contains a reference ti» the death of Maroello, I cannot 
say that the objection gives me much tinea‘.ini'ss. Is it 
not a fact that the praises given tti Alayia (six. 14/,), 
without a word alwntt her husband, seem to im;»!y that 
the latter was already dead when the port ct>mpt»sed the 
verses in question f But here we must stop, CfioviumI 
di Virgilio in his Vtnmm (line tH) alUuies to a passage 
in the Purgiitetj {Ptirg. xs.i.); ami since liis poem, as 
already said, is assigned t«i ijtq, we nuist hold that the 
end of 1318 or the beginning of 1319 is the date t>f the 
completion of the Purgatary, 

Finally,as to the Pamdht. Dioni-.i’s aigumetif tmtn the 
fact of Dante’s never having returned to Vertma, after hii 
short stay there at the beginning ot‘13/i, appears to have 
little relevance. I believe I have shown el ievvheic* that 
the dedication to Cangrande is posthumous, amt i do not 
see why we are not to accept Bwcacci's statement that the 

* In my edition of Dante's Kpisths, j*. 71 (•}, rtito’-- riSitem, p. 14). 
—j8«5). 
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last thirteen cantos were not found till after the author’s 
death. Wc tnust suppose, however, that some whiff of the 
/W/Vie, tho«t,;h not the hulk of the poem itself, had 
got abroad even during Dante’s life, for Cccco D’Ascoli, 
mentiotJcd alxive, says in the beginning of the Acerba'. 

‘Of which [heaven j that Florentine whom Beatrice conducted 

tkm\ hviiti 4lrr.iily iivirinl* 

I'his is a further prtmf of the unsoundness of Foscolo’s 
opinion ahuve referred to. And to this wc may add Cino’s 
Can/onr (No. vst»), conijxmHl immediately on receiving the 
news of Dante’s death, whieh contains obvious references 
to the hif/’r-rn (xv. 7^). Finally I see that Fra Guido da 
Fisa, 'another contetnporaty <d' Dante’s, cites the Dhine 
Cwmiy tnoie fre<inently th.ui any other Intok. 


XIIL^THR TWO EARLIESl' COMMEN-^ 
TAXORS ON THE DIVINE COMEDY 


l/idriw/m- dr (iHjH, vtil iv,K 

v«l i, |ip. iiftcW'.l 

The convictiim that the deeper si|:iiificiifirr tif the Dipim 
Cmmiy is iiuHsed by the Huidcro drcive me 

to irK|uire whether the early Armmattiis had eumprefirmlni 
the poetV meaning any better. Aiut I Mmn fiiiniil chat the 
religious basis of the whtile poeiii^ ami the allrgorica! 

Hcancc of many of the deiaiK^ had brrii iwoyiiiHrd Iw them 
up to the sixteenth century^ aiul even fo MUiie rxiciic stiii 
later. It was <iii!y the materiatisrie jitiihiMiphy iif thrse 
latter ebys which was incapable id* recoyiiisiin.^ the reliyitius 
idea under its artificial veil, and theicrfore attenipted to 
replace it by considerations and amis <d a wiuldly nature. 
I his naturally led to the tftfiu|»’ht that itir criir si|,^iiificaiice 
of the poem might perhaps have lireii cofiimuiiii-iiei! by 
the poet himsclh and then handed downi by tradition. Ttiis 
roused a keen dedre for a nearer acijiiatfitance wiifi the 
earlier Commentators^ ami iiuirr esprcially thow who might 
possibly or probably have rmiic into pristina! rrLititiiis 
with the poet. So during a lia^ty iiuH'iiry in \ehich I 
revisited Northern Itaiy hi’st year (iHifi) I wi/cd every 
opportunity of tracking up thne early tminiiiritfator**, and 
in the midst of multifarious other pursuits I examined soiiie 
150 MS* volumes of ComincntarhtSi in the rouf’se fif 

than three months* lliese figurn iiiaki: it ciuiir uniiece^- 
si§ * 
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sary to ;uW that it was out of the tjiicstion to work through 
the volumes aiui make* excerpts. My i>bject was limited to 
lighteninj' the future Lihours of others in bringing order 
into this vast mass of material, this monument of the in- 
cicilible uiilustiy ticvoietl to tiic DwtHs reducing 

the number of‘anonymi,’ and forming at Ica.st some con- 
cluHtotis c«mcrrnin|> their several values. How far I have 
been successful I sliall hope shortly to enable the reader to 
judge. At present I will only say that I found nothing to 
support the tbeorv t.f a tradithmal interpretation of details 
traceable to data supplied by the poet himself. Now and 
then he tnay have given utterance to ideas concerning the 
significam r of the [«oem as a whole, but with one exception, 
which will hr dealt with [Uesently, there arc no traces of 
his h.ivin;,'; himself expounded the meaning of any of the 
harder pavuye. in conversatitm. And indeed such a course 
would have ill av'Corded with the poet’s haughty and reserved 
nature. At the same time, the age which h.ad seen the 
luithot’ the pnem wa-., in greater or less degree, that of 
the <.,‘nmmen(atois themselves, 'I'hc religious sentiments 
and ituageiy of which Dante had availed himself were 
familiar to his exponents also; the events to which he 
referretl wete still fiesh in their memories; the forms of 
the laiO'uage and the sig.ttificanee of the words were still 
fresh in their minds; and their lalmur was inspired by the 
first ttutiuirsf of enthtisiasm which the Comedy aroused 
among thow of like mittd with the poet. When we add 
to this the heatttv .uid {ntrity of the langimgc in which the 
Italian wtitrts ex pres-, themselves, we shall see why the 
study of these oh! t'ommenfators affords so much more 
pleasure than that of the modem works in the same field, 
so mutteroiis ttt our tlav. ft e:mnot he detiicd that the 
historical insight td’ flenvenuttf da Imola, the theological 
profundity of I’etrus Danfis, the beautiful diction and in¬ 
structive fulness of the ‘ Arnmimo’of the Riccirdian m.s. 
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ior6,‘ and the comprehcn!.ivc thamu;,;hiu s‘i ut' the itnaln- 
abie Huti^ hit out\vci**'h the /imI t*t Ventufj the 

endless chatter ot’thc worthy I.omh,»di, aiivi the uihtaiitits 
and grammatical suhtletics <*»! Hi.ytiuSi, and, morcu-r, with 
the exception of u tew iliseiu'eries of' Liter fime> the 
stgniHcatitm of the / these excellent toiadathers ut¬ 
tered and defended welhtigh all the eriors and all the 
truths which imr nuHlern intetpretets believe themselves 
to have discovered, and often supputet! them with better 
arguments, 

I hese older Commentators have their special exeeiletices 
and defects, accordtmr to the time in which they lived. 
I he earliest, amongst whom I reckon all who wrote before 
the year I 35 *^h have the ativafuaj'c ot rlirect contact vvith 
the poets age, anti free unprejudicei! view-*, tfn tjn; 
other hand, they are dealinn tnaitei a-, yet new, and 
are thrown upon tiieir own limited trotum-s amt exposed 
to ail kinds of indivithial errors. I heir sttctrs.ois inakt. 
use of the knowledge and opinions of thrit pirtircfoms, and 
balance their ctmtrutlictorv opinions agamst each tulter, Imt 
they sooti lose ttl! fieetlom of view nndej the mass of 
material which overwhelms tiiem, \\ hen we put them 
thus side by side the early Gimmem.iur. will he ’teen to 
have the best of it, and perhaps this i, whv atlmirm of ottr 
poetise) frequently intjuire p.irtictiLulv after the rar/rnr of 
his CoiuoiciitJitcirs. 

Well, nearly three hmidreil yeats oi (15^.) Ctiorgio 
Vasari^, the biographer of the Attist. (Alilan rd. iJciy/ii. 
tb^t, Sienese ed,, i. ^43), mentituis an ev*t.,tijidei of the 
Dmim Comniy who w.ote in the veai 1 t’.vri-,.' or tbit- 

teen years, tliat is, after the p.K'i\ de.n!,.- Fwaniw.two 


® Corapanr Bal.!iniim, in the ,•// vh , ..j.j ■, (-a i„ j,,,,. „f 














years later hr was tiiorr carefully exatninctl by the ‘Deputati’ 
diiwtra hv the tJraiul D«kr Cusiino U) correct the text of 
tlir /)*v.i'wr;*/. I hrv drrw^ it I have counted correctly, 
ri,,;h!rru philoioyjcat examples tor their celebrated notes from 
this sourer. In their pretacc they award him the greatest 
praise, not mcreiv as an expoimder, hut as a model of style, 
tmd they also ttder to his (U'rsonal actjuaintance with the poet, 
attd call him p,i>- t.welutw the mriy or the^t,WCommentator.^ 
After another forty yeais, in i 6 ti, the first edition of the 
/ 'h'lih-.Lirii f.'rwv.w appeared, containing a large number 
of illusflatit e exaittples taken from this Commentary, which 
is here desiy naied /’f>//,*«,tjj, [n t{l^; subsequent editions 
the number ot i|uot.tfions increased sti greatly that it now 
comain-. upvvaul. of tt» 1 » examples taken from this Com- 
mentaiy. j I’oiiipni Venturi alsti refers incidentally (c.g. 
Put’:], vi. 04 ) to tile (Jtiit.'si in his Commentary of X 732 .J 
In t j'j the late C.motttt'o, Count Jacopo Dionisi,*’* carefully 
examttted (hr Ort;'-..-»(as wc shall ctmtimie to call it, though 
Ditmisi irtri*. to it a-, tile and having devoted 

sevetai mouth, nt tlie preceding year to studying the 
feii.ilrir (, ..It-ji.-il r.tiu.iii .4' tl.ildiiuu'fiV xvurks. Milan, 

viii, iv. It, 11 , 

^ * I If iii4 tf 4i4i» bjfli lingutHficuIly aiul for 

tiK thhnttuhftuii if i 4 Ii 4 tii (hr valiir tif itsi of 

iti.itH irttni-' t 4 tlir fiiitr'., M 4 C’limiiuiiutiy oil Dimte by one 

Ii 4 \r bmi ottihiv fu tli^rovrr, in of all our 
Wr It 4 ‘. V rillrj liijo ■tMfitrtitury flir ** c JtHHi aiul Munetime^ the 
'*|*. 4 iU " tfMt If.' 14 iiMi llrinTiHittMhi Iinolu, although the 

Ittf*-! Ii 4 '» 4 I iiiuth tiniii lifin .itt 4 i^ivr it itn right luuue) rotnetl 
iiiovli aI . 1 * 1 . 4 i.‘ .ic.nii' I fh.il lltry 4 r»^ ii*if tth’iifir;il by the (ItverwtieH 

.If f| 4 s.'oi io uHtiy |M.I'i wr 4 l ti< by Benvenuto's 
griirf,it jfi |iluht'i.i|iitif 4 I ;tii 4 tlirti!iigu‘;il mutters. Hie 

luig?j 4 c/ i. tliif til . Ilf-, III |, fliAt Vi to Huy Dante’s last 

|*rito.| ^ 4 f ^4 04 tooli irjo t'oHiOfvitt 4 tf»r ,% eoiiiriii|Hirary, and jht- 

Il4jr> 4 lurnd hI fb*- I'M/'t'|,*i ili ibfiitlltrlitlllg Oil tltf* paHHagC T/iW/* 

-ipMi ijii/r i-ti hr frill iiH that he queHtioned 

Il4ltfr aljfifl? ig 4fi4 flirti gnri tCi ||i detail fill* wlloh* JitOfy of tlu? 
nfat'i.r s»| Mo. ,iii4 flir f4b|r-<4 file aiiriritt Fhuentinei whtrh he luul 
tiifU ill |r|*|^ ' (I*. riL, 1 %^)%) 

fdir ’if ’ihi4«"iif Ilf' Daiife urotliiml by the la*4 eeiuury. 


Tllh iliJM imm 
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Florentine mss. in conjunction with lVni//Jni,‘ rc{»rts on 
it in the fifth number of his Much of his 

material has been incorporatctl by Rrn/i, .Marini, atu! 
Muzzi, in their excellent ii-wn; edifum ftf b.u»re 
(Florence, tStg),- which is ujilv nut little kintwii. In 1 K 20 
Professor 'Forri of i’is.i promised us a complete edition of 
this Commetiuryy' and he is tti rtvei\e the support of 
several eminent Italian scholars. 

It is a remarkable fiict, htwever, that several writers 
have doubted the separate existence of this Otmmentary, 
and have held it to Ite identical with that 
associated with the name tif Jacop* della I,.ina. Salviati,* 

* I am iiuldmsi U.r thr vrry i,d(w!.|.> liir M.mi.ft,- 

Duiium s «,i»<sh.'r with t.'-f r/, u 

to the ktmily har.l ol imal lit.-, tIc' ii.,h!.- 11.0,40,. 

Roth works ate I'.ii’r, an.t a. min<'i ..t iCinir .m- >.(( 

triim iHsiig aii|irrn,itnl or uwil t; thrs n't,Ju h,., ’ 

^ Isickft eihtioii i.-jirintf.t m IV.if,., 

» It apprarnt in full in 

J-ewtm.-fjfi MU U>njM in rfi- ma nvoiiou,-,! 

*'1"' 'll.' .fit!,..!. tin. iruol 

111011.1101 on Ikuitf 111 thr tri'ioontai, tthii ti th,- in-o ,4 ‘-1 \it, rlir 

Nomiiiims tilt Katiy m ttinr »„tK, Ur w.i. a totjtn 

Wmi.t'.H f"; •/ h-lor.io, 1,.,1 Alivm;,. .1, f(,.,f 

ttmnim , to hrlirvc (.y Inni j._j 

r«pm.it.to authority nnmrly thr .-Uotr lin-on.,, oh.. US,, in hi 

< .1 .ilii|<uc ot wrtfiT'i, iSlut this .niiMiii; .1 Sii, ..ili-j M.nk,, hat 

wiitto ihrm ot omy tian,!««•,! ih-.-m ntr.. t.eoi l'j,r t.„f, howrirr 11 
foln Allto'ir.o'. r.ioii tun .lit,-.1 

-imithTi- ,'■*"**' * ^1 ... j..il 

aiitlnr t oimm-iitaiy .m Ihtwr, at... it. tin- oou, nUi _ ,, |.„„w( 

< 4f« amt iMtdtr'Mif mWf i Hi l\ 1 f«i. iC 

i't IE inn Ihr .ri." {’"•.''"•"'‘'•‘A. S> 4 tr 4 t...r.o opt,non of 

mare tif tilt* r-al!/**^'! **^ InwI.MWir if trlffii miuk% 

of fill. Latin (u, to ) tlut. ..tho , „t ,4,,,,. 
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o»e of the most einitieot contributors to the Focahokrio 
Jiiia Cnmtt, and Piiiclli,* rcgartlcd this identity as estab¬ 
lished.^ The authors of the notes to the tavok ddle 
to the Dictuniary were doubtful;'^ DionisiS 
and Re//i* ctinsidered them to be different, although 
adtnittinjt a reniatkahle agreement between the two. It 
is the object of this essay to settle this question once for 
all, and aceur.itcly determine the relation of the two works 
title til ;ifiiiificr. 

1 shall reserve a. more detailed litcmry treatment till 
further on in this cs-siy, and will only explain at present 
that the 4iuotati«ms fri»m Jaco[K» della Lana arc taken from 
a Rebdiger MS. in Breslau {which, by the courtesy of the 
tmtnictpu! authorities, I have been allowed to have in my 

hut flir ' 4 it»|rrf 4tttl itir .itifbnV thk i?i my to t'KCUSC, 

Atifl, till 4il Ii4ir ‘oitd, wr flitfik wlifii mui with the poem, 
if litiv hi- fit litt 'jfn lil 1 .iliir fo tiii’* ol'iiitr 

^ III .V II, '/}*;,Iti V, |», ih/ (Portirdit, too, in 

ilLi r44tf«4l Mf tUf ikFVM p. JCIt, luW DO tloubt JIH tO 

flir idriitiH *'l fhr two, tSr4|,| 

IL PHi«- 'I mI tiir {44 Mihifiir of" tiir Veiiier (Fitter) etlition 
ifffi : » rii4 "* “ til flir to tltfir AtiiiotationH on the 

MifiirfoiicI rhifii fhr ♦Ubiotr* iim! Hometlmes the 
Ivtik '* iLofiiiOiii.itoi t 41*4 Itofii two |i;iTagr% whieh intlieate that he 
Ir|t4tt r*it wMfr Ini rutufiiriinifi' III fill, they ronjeettire ilitii he wa« 
.1 eoiitrjnp »0 4ti 4tr4 iiinlntpi 4 tiiriot of’ FerliapH the text 

hriHtr tiinii K 4 .J |j 4 »f flir ‘..iifir flotf iiwy ilow he r4Tn in the I^inrentian 
Lihtnii, lot tie-y tiv linif flir ;tii4 ilir Puf^iiaiurk nre written in 

i»nr 404 rlir i\iraJitJ to .’tnoftier, wtirre:e» the Lintrentiiin ms, is all 
wiiifrtt h$ fhr ).4fiir Iriirh nlflMitn^h n»iiiehine-i c'arrh‘¥i!)% !'!r$J}tmmtQ 
hrlieif’s fh if Hr .tnflini of fhrj (‘uiitniriit'iry wan jaeopo 4ella Luna, a 
iift/'nt rt' ,io 4 ihff-i ilof ether a|.pw with tlie Deputati'' 

ttt ihr r'4nf|4fr lien iulitirf *4 in iiierif'i, f’lut pftiulpH Jueopo della 
I,4ti4‘‘s Chiiitiiirnf 41) r dillereiit flow flutf of the Lanrentian point 
wbitti liiiejit |r ilrnart f4p hy 4lt in%|irrtio!i of' the text»i of Finellt and 
of thrtifaion, ttliilit L ‘told ‘'4TII. [In the hfth edition of the 
r.f tii FHj |, hot only 1 4if«rd if* titr its /0ii% thi^i note is 

rMltrti'fd o{i p. h, rn lie* "Hie tejiiodelled edition that has 

hei'ii ippraiiti/, tUh\ loiiiaitr a hriri hiif eorreet notiee of the 

(iiiimj uu p, .I 

^ op, rH, rap, 1 y, 

^ Zr/ir/v/ #1 Mdum wi/fvi i MSS, ihirkrimum timrnti alM 

ilPlK t/l ihifiif (RoitW, I If ltd, pp. I i o/, 
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own house for a considorahlt noriiKi} anti frtuu the rare 
Venetian edition of Vindelino da S|nra, a }jne copy t»f 
which I was fortunate ctuniith to »»ht.un fiom Si.MKtr 
Dumolatd of Milan, the bookscilrr.' •I'hc OtfiJl is 
quoted from the advance sheets of the ttew Fisa cditimi 
for twenty-seven of which (up to I,;/, x,vv. t>t} I am’ 
indebted to the great kitidncss of my htmourcti friend 
Professor Rmini. ' ’ 

I must further pint out that in ail these and similar cases 
It is by no means sufficient for the determination and identi¬ 
fication of a work simply to compre the heginninj' am! 
the end, as even the best btvnks oii the subject recommend.’' 
For one thing, mss. arc particularly suhjet t to the danger ,if 
losing their beginning and end, so' as to ..rtotd no materia! 
tor such a method. Besides this, the til-omened /r.d and 
industry of the possessor of a mi., eitlie, original or 
copied, often led him, especially at the brntnnini- to 
interpolate all kinds of cxtr.meous nutter, iherebv con¬ 
cealing the true chanieter of the Comment,(rv. ‘Fhe 
Commentator himself, or fits copvisf, ftequmtlv takes over 
annotations from quite another ' source, bometin.rs we 
find that the beginnin;. has been worked up afresh, in 
order to make the work appear like a fresh Onnmemarv. 
\Ve cannot be sure of onr icsuits, then, unh-st wr t .unparc 
whole sections, and this I eonfi-ss I have not alwav. been 

a e to do m the case of the other Ctmunentarics mcntiunrd 

above* . 

The wide difrerenee of opinion .,s to tfie connection 
between the (ktmi umi Jacopo delli L.ma would !,e im^t 
simply c-xphnned by the <tliscoverv th.it here, as in many 
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similar cases, the disputants really had quite ciiftercnt works 
hchtiv them to which the same name had been arbitrarily 
j'iveti. Our first impiiry then must he whether it was the 
same work, to which all the writers mentioned above 

rc*ft*rrril as the 

Tit br;i‘ift with I he : .-^^Scveral of the small 

fuiiiihrr of their cicaiit^iw are so general a character as 
not fo be ra^tiv iileiitifini (see pp, B% 173^ and 197 of 
Faiit4fu\ rdifioii, iHsjK ami tif the remaining fifteen, only 
four eoiitr wirliiii clir limitH of that portion of the work to 
mdiicii a! pn-ifiit f have access,^ One of these (p* 67— 
/«/; vi, ^0 iiiiv hr hmml in the printed Oithm^ though with 
Cfiii'diinahk vaiiaiil^* ( )iir (p. 64 Infl jcx. 116) is not to bo 
liaiiut ai all in rhe Oiiim% hut stands word fc^r word[f] in 
Jacopo della Lana; and I have searched both Commentaries 
IIS vain for fwo iiitiie (p, I17 /«/; xvi. 70; and p. 218— 

/«/• iis)s Fiiia!k‘, twcuil’ the eleven passages that remain 
{pfu ijsS and iih) so cltwely with della Lana 

('icr 4^ and Inf. ^i,\* 5**^, that they cannot have 

hrcii takiii tbiiii ;iijv «*iir hut hime'* It would seem then 
that itir ihfiihiii were jiCi|uaiiUcd with the true Otti/My 
hue by no im\im alwavi distinguished him from Jacopo della 
Lana, m (picstiinaiily) IWuii other Commentators either* 
'FtiL woiiht explain simply ciiougli how Pinclli came to 
refer thnr i|iiotaitoiis to Jacopo instead tif to the 0//im 

to itie i'liiiipilcrs tif the tiiUti Crmca^ I 

shoithl iioi hr ill a |iiisidoii to form a judgment if it had not 

^ hpirr f’.o’tat - .'cu ilirrf. hiriihii adrqyun’ niiitrrmh I haw 
iifff ihrmsla it iiss ,•% .uy r^frat*! flir. tMthd»iiir proms over tlu wlaiie 
Iff ftir t HfiaiiriiCtn , \%huh Ih-s tiow limi ia |mnn Hufi note 

fM .ill ihr I,*'.f III thi'* r’lMy 

^ rtti t I't ^’‘4 jfo j*ir4, If is |«»ssitilr that the* refereaer 

IU 4 V f»i flir /'<e, Vitil, i|,|, 

* I hr lifltrf |<4'.'.4ra*' 41 #" fudal) as’itgiinifo ihr Huy are 

4’J fiiiltilvs ; ||, IVif, t 4| ; |i, 4 ^ /W*. hi. aiuiyvi, II^J 

|s #17 fiirsj \n, 4fi| p, 114 IW. m, P* M 7 49; 
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been for the unparalleled kindness of the Nestor of Italian 
writers, Professor Chevalier Daniel Francesconi of Padua. 
He actually prepared with his own hand a list of words (dated 
Nov. 25th, 1826) quoted from the Ottimo, amounting in 
all to 1600. Since it is extracted from a larger unprinted 
work, I here subjoin the full title of the ms. sent me : 
‘Index of the Words for which the fourth and last original 
edition of the Vocaholario della Crusca cites the Comment or 
Commentator of Dante, extracted from the Index made in like 
fashion for all the Testi di lingua [authorities for language], 
by the present Patrician of Venice, Alvise Mocenigo, son 
of the late Chevalier Alvise, son of the late Doge.’i I 
have not had time to compare all the words given, but I 
have carefully looked up the 369 which come under the 
first three letters of the alphabet, that is to say, between a 
fourth and a fifth of the whole. Of these again I could 
only make use of such as came within the first five-and- 
twenty cantos of the Inferno, which was as far as my sheets 
extended. I have found 136 of them, though sometimes 
with variants, in the printed Ottimo. Six more passages 
(under applicare, assentire, avarizia first example, battezza- 
tore, capo {Inf xii. ii [?J) and crescere) I have not as yet 
succeeded in finding in the printed work, and the character 
of some of them leads me to think that they must have 
been taken from some other exposition of the Divine 
Comedy, though I cannot identify it. Two passages 
not found in the Ottimo (under Acciajuolo and Cancelliere) 
appear word for word in Jacopo della Lana, while for some 
inexplicable reason one (under Capiglia) actually comes 
from Boccaccio’s unfinished Commentary.^ Finally, some 


fTorri gives a similar col- 
lecura of the references to the printed Ottimo prepared by Luigi Mu2zi 
^2 P^olo Zanotti, but it is far less complete.—1869. 

T> other hand, under llliistrissimo, a passage is given as from 

&/ iv found not there but In^the Ottimo on 

/. IV. 130 (p. 52).—1869, [Rightly assigned in the 1729, etc. ed.—E d.] 
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passages are referred to in quite general terms that have 
bailed my attempts at identification 5 and indeed some of 
those that I have succeeded in tracking are cited very 
vaguely, or even incorrectly. All this makes it clear that 
in the main the authors of the Vocaholario understood by 
the Ottimo the Commentary vi^hich is now being printed ; 
but they were not so consistent in the matter as to preclude 
the occasional confusion of della Lana or some other Com¬ 
mentary with the Ottimo .—I may remark in passing, that 
after the fashion of other similar works, the Crusca lays 
disproportionate stress on the beginning of the work. Two- 
fifths of the examples, at any rate under the first three 
letters of the alphabet, are taken from a portion of the 
Commentary that only covers three-thirteenths of the 
work. 

It is obvious from what Salviati says that he mistook 
Jacopo della Lana for the Ottimo^ and did not know the 
latter at all. 

Dionisi, the delP Ancora editors, and Torri, all of them 
used the same ms., and it was also known at any rate to the 
later editors of the Crusca. But as far as Dionisi is con¬ 
cerned, we must note that his comparisons of the Ottimo 
and della Lana lose much of their value from the fact that 
he took Nidobeato’s edition (Milan, 1478) to be an uncon¬ 
taminated reproduction of Jacopo della Lana’s Commentary, 
whereas Terzago had as a fact altered and abbreviated the 
original Commentary to a very large extent, and had now 
and again made important additions to it. 

And now at last we are in a position to ask and answer 
the question how it comes that even those writers who 
made proper use of the names determined above could still 
be in doubt or confusion as to the relation of the two 
Commentators, the one to the other. I will for the present 
put aside all reference to the beginnings and endings 
of the manuscripts—which however have been singularly 
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fertile in confusion in this very iiisnincr, am! %vi!! keep tti 
the body of the CiimtneiiCarics, in order lo auoo at t 
definite concliisum ;ts soiui iis To k'on wifit 

thcfs^ we are inimcilknely struck bv tlic taci ilut \\v Munr- 
times find the aiimuations on a fuiiiiuiLir rnrri*- 

sponding iimost word ftir word in liie two Coiiiiiieiitarir\ 
as in the case of the iwn Lisr iiotrs lo the fonrffi Cmto^ 
the nates to vi. j mu! 13^ atu! iiitiiimfiaWr oilirn^ wliile 
the introductiniH to the Hf|urair wliiifi hofti Cimi- 

mentarics give us in addttbii to the iioIih nn ^juvyl 
passages^ iitnuwi always chnriv roirr^.piuiiL Not mtly it 
the connection of idciis i!w samr^ ufui the lifi^iwe.r otirfi 
identical line after liiic^ but ihe very same aiitlioufies arc 
cited in the same way* Ahiiosi aiiv ikmoi woiilil %mr ai 
an example of this, mid us ii will he lyrfu! 1*1 nuf tiinlier 
investigations to note ir, I ciioosr tlir first ivhirfi y*iiir^ tn 
Imnd.^ namely, the foiirtcciiilu 


Oaimih 

* , . And lie re it mmt he 
«luadoiird whinJiy 4 mui iMi 
hold^ God ill haired? And 
Jirsi k h argiifsl airi siid iii.u 
he Cifinoc, triil it k pruvcil 
thus: phiiiysiiy in clit htutk .>1 
the Divine niincs siiitli: Tli.c 
first and supreme neud utid 
stiprcinc beauty h hn.ahl'^ hv 

ill: (fod ilie siipreittr 

tnd the priiTiitl unci luprcftic 
beauty ; ihcrrliire lie itiiy imi 
be hiucd of any, 

F#r//rr it i.i wriircii in fs^ 
dris: All tliiiiyi rail upon kr 
truth iuii! arc |ilr,,rti hi lirr 
works: Ch«! liiia tr.oli ; 

^ Similar |«iralifl will 

Jdkt ff»i, i* up, ^ | 4 _ 


V >\\ uuuo:’ll" luiiih iiiari-r 
ii V'Ui’ Ii'' ilio' 

»iri\ 101:1 fsi; hre\l i. 

CtM'd? \f.l tf o ariof ■ f tliis lie 
CJUfnu, ,|ii, . s, Hr Cm. tiin 

ui k." t h k “ Hf 
bf’Oio ‘: i Immhm 

atnjfslr u 4 d?e'fd * 

.f IJIIII , I, Iim 

4Ii 4 k m/*, fh^r^uhn- 
Ckk am « It rr lai ’4 Ml 4 iiv, 

41 ,?iiM ,u e.n ki 
A| phi whifeli 

: tkeilM VfUO 

t.u in, li HO HI pi m|sij n 

hr 11 . I ,Upi.%vr, 
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Ottimo. 

therefore God is loved of all, 
and in consequence may not be 
hated of any. 

Concerning the which ques¬ 
tion, it is to be known that 
hatred is a movement of the 
appetite which descendeth from 
some apprehension or act of 
knowing, the which, as directed 
toward God, may be after two 
fashions. The one fashion of 
knowing and apprehending God 
is by his essence, the which is the 
goodness of God; and after this 
fashion God may not be hated 
of any, inasmuch as he hath in 
himself the norm of good, and 
such goodness may not be hated. 

The other fashion is through 
his effects, by the which visible 
effects the invisible attributes 
of God may be known. And 
these effects may be considered 
after two fashions: the one 
fashion is when the human will 
is not repugnant to the effects 
of God, as in the case of life in 
a man, for the human will is 
not repugnant to the divine will 
in this. 

The other fashion is when 
the aforesaid effects are repug¬ 
nant to the human will, the 
which is averse and counter to 
reason, as when a man receiveth 
from God punishment for some 
sin he hath committed, or is 
constrained by the divine law 
not to enter upon some delight; 


Jac. della Lana, 

bus ejus: God is this truth, 
therefore God is loved of every 
man, and per consequens may 
not be hated of any. 

Concerning the which ques¬ 
tion, it is to be known that 
hatred is a movement of the 
appetite, which appetite de¬ 
scendeth from some apprehen¬ 
sion or act of knowing, the 
which apprehension may be, 
as to God, after two fashions. 
The one fashion is to know and 
apprehend God by his essence, 
the which essence is the good¬ 
ness of God, and may not be 
hated of any, inasmuch as it is 
of the norm of good and there¬ 
fore may not be hated. 

The other fashion of appre¬ 
hending may be by his effects, 
by which visible effects the in¬ 
visible attributes of God may 
be known. And these effects 
may be considered after two 
fashions: the one, in such cases 
as life, understanding, love, 
may not be counter to the will 
of man; which, it is certain, 
hath these characteristics from 
God, so that after this fashion 
it is impossible to hate God. 

The other fashion is when 
the effects of God are repug¬ 
nant and contrary to the human 
will, which is averse and coun¬ 
ter to reason, as when, because 
of some sin, he receiveth from 
God punishment, or is con¬ 
strained by divine law not 
to enter upon some delight. 
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y.l.. 

Alt I ivfi ! I'Vff i-i {<«. 

nu;-5” ! vii;... u . Muy 

w h 4 \ • iu !5 t < i.A, ^,i,t 

..r .;i. h M'- «?. -v . f Mil. m the 
(•f.'.-ns, lup.fi w.A:-(i Mt-.Muiim. 
rU.* .'I* i- MhU'h it 

'4 »i u tht!-> 

■Kik wi,*t ti,„i 

l*V il!l .-•.i.-it'.slut j, sn ,«v 
fhr S,i-,!tri, nui ties }(.«,- 
Ilsi", !>. t't’loB, jhjtt theit 

wita n.*f» (»a ( |j,, f... 

v.-llVa »!t4^ K I lus.' 'I'h-, 

le, -f;! 

at hitte n^iSaM! an*! 

ri«fn an.| Ar,-}. Ms',,-j sWh? 
vvlit* }(4V.-' >!, jr-n-.•«{(•.! HU 4 have 
(Ja.i i!( h4tt.-4, MtMuta! 

at‘ 4'(.«{!».'•*«. 

But in of thin JtjjrwsiiTOt {In' fwa OtnujtvjjiMur'i, 4% 
the most curstuy rumparisHit wiU ..huiv, air .•.■.rimalfy 
different, not only in the inarnn o{ ,t (»,,{.• hr.M .inti there, 
but in their whole eh;tf.u tfn. To t.r;.»a wish, the ffitiml 
is distinguished by u lumthrt ot’ jt.e..,,iyrs v%‘hu h k\ the date 
of com|>usition in 13 j ^ or 13 A.' yrt I luvr not 

the date f)l rctimary iHrtii i ||j. m any iMily mi, ft ^ 
inserted in ^the Venefbii iHah Mahi*, 5^,1 ntidrr ttte 
preface (^Pghht / ^ar-tre) ol the Ptira^iu-^ !»v some |.itrt hitttd, 

I mwgine by the celebiuted Finrlh. A note to /«/. to*. 
115 gives the date of i jth M.tri h i ^ ^ ^ j i j y In p,,r, 
xii. 79 thc^suuH- year L alluded to as a!ir.t4v jvosed, mid a 
note to /«/; xiii. 144 gives the war t ^ 4) as Murent (tor the 
clencakjror is only finin.l ii, ihr .,„r „» which the 

printed Ottirm is haseti). I>‘nta!lr, a n..r*- m /W. jo*. U4 
(cited by the editors of the diow, that the 


Oaims, 

and tfter this faihioii tiiiii iniy 
hold GchI ill lLifrc%t rveu ,t- 
those of wfioin fhere t 'f cri !i 
in this piiisigc 

And the inswcr ici tlic cmiri' 
tcf ftffwiieiit, which is 
pressed |eiicrillf, ii iliit it ii 
they who we CtWil hy lie* 
essence who may tm finer hifii, 


(wriiutitr' koTw*'"*'*'*♦'A 

kjmnrm riir iXf^i nh ImlJ, ttfiwii *' 
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ON THK DIVINE COMEDY 

a«nmau.itt.r wrote- twfure I346.‘ It is only by ait error 

as Dionisi {Jn-Matu, v. Jj;) b.is already pointed out, that 

the vwu I 4?t appears as already passed in Purg. xxiii. 102. 
I have not compared any other m,sh. for this passage, but 
it is ubviiuis that we must correct the date by v’illani 
(is. a4s) t.M Now, s(» lar as I have read him, there is 

im such detuute rndteation of the date of composition to be 
iound in ilclla Lana. I here are also two passages in which 
the (Jam, refers to retnarks which he himself heard from 
Dante’s lips. The one (xiii. 144} contains the saga con¬ 
cerning the *h>siructioti and rebuilding of B’lorcnce, the 
other (.\. h<y] records Dante’s well-known saying that he 
never vaid that which he had not set out to say for the sake 
ot rliytne. In Jacopo della Lana there is no tnace of a 
similar relation. I he (JtUma is well aetjuainted with 
Dante’s other works, and in the sheets lying before me are 
two pas'.apes transerihed from the so faithfully as 

to he valtialde in corteettng the text of the hitter (on hf. 
vii. 77 ami ix. 41), while there K a third passage given in 
other Mi., to which 1 shall refer presently. Compare also 
the (Jahm on Por. xxviii. ji (’Torri’s edition]. He also 
refers correcflv to the Pitit Nuwu in the note to Purg, 
XXX. ti j, and to a Cair/ame in the note to Pur. viii. 31.S 
Jacopo della Lana shows an incredible ignorance of 
almost alt matters connected with Datuc’s circumstances 
and with his other writings. Judging hy the pas.sage in 

* Hr i|tr4l 1 dI Ktiih; til' whti frli jif CJrery, an ntill 

,Vr Ih , |f|L I h * hj F.d, 

^ ■'< Wr liui^ fiiriltri fiMfr i||«- Ilf titr ihtnl i^anwmr tif tluf 

hia Su-rva, J<kfm frr /-iriii ,M mid tlw* ttiinl Ballad, 

* i I mi Li# 'kihi '/W/t r hi ftir iMtfn gfmfuk tti xxx. 

tbr f litfli I i i4 * 1 ? ? J\i*n p l§ i;«i#aiut tlu‘ (iaurtli)* 

/,r d 4 it f$mt III tlir Hull * til liiirH 17 atitl i'| of tlw 

‘aiiir I 4- fitr * IVr yiir//<i-Mil <'//#» iu Mkzza 

OH IV.if, f 1^, tf ahii W’oifli iiofitifr that thr (Hiimij kiuiwn 
ftir iiorfiHj 4»f ||*it»ii 4 |^ojtif 4 <*t faiira {I'iilij. of (!tfiD of !*l%toja 

J 4ti4 lit FofiJirr ol !Vf 4 L«*dlr*i (Pup, tx, 94). 
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which he comments on the line of the Pamdim Jitii referred 
to, he must have been entirely uriaci|tiiiiiied with the 
Cmvivk^ so utterly does his cxpbnattoii of the Ciiir/.oiie 
referred to in the pnsstige differ from Diiitc*s tiwii in the 
Cmmivk, 

*Here you arc to knew that tlir tto^ 

made many other things in rhyiiin hoili and 

cmzmi and emzmi Jhtm, and aitsonnii ilic widiiiig i§ 
touch cm something of cmiciipisccfti !ov.% yMctfralft in%'Ciilitig 
the opinion of which mciiiloii iiudr t.ii ilV of the 

present chapter, he began and %iiil; Yo wdio bv iiiidcr'>iaitdiii| 
move the third heaven.” * 

And again, he ultm speaks «if Daiitr'*^ dines as cliiHigh 
they were remote. Far example, on Parg*^ xi. 9$ : 

* In the time amitlicr wlit^ir iwiiic wai rc»« 

nowned, ind of tiii Cifiiihuc fioii|ht lacirc wm tiidd ^ 

(Compare further the siory cil Henry vit, and Cmtf.mtik 
on Par. xfii.) 

I have only noted one passage which t*iifiiuiii*i ;t sprcial 
and importamt detail conceriiitig Daiitc, nimety; M)ante 
signed himself a Florentiiie by birth, .iitii by claficicr* (cm 
/if/ XV. 69)/^ On the other kind, apart from yriirrat 
historical errors, the fottowing note co Tir, xnv. iiiitsc be 
regarded m incorrect in relation i« Daiitr tiiiiisrif, ai any 
rate in the form of expression : 

On timCT^ pa^t tli<?rr w*a‘i a fioior in *\ tiaifiAl itir 

Frances^ which received an wiiMgr fo'uit ifr *4biuin and -lofttf 
tif them were nlain. Thew Fraiicf a, c»iio>kiit4^ ilr^ iftAifiwvi uf 
the tiaid Abbati, ivitlifirrw ffoiit Fh-trmi'e wish di ik$r 
and went to live tii Farii. And tirre wuliki a di^ri ';|aiv iky 
gained very great by iitrritiaii4n.\ W'kit«w 

ilidr ^vinifi were grtwii, having ciiuiiiiui! «cii- hI attain id 
Florence, they wmcr feiter** to itic CJ«-|f mifttuvru wiei pfaint 


A *itftkiiig rt»itfra ^4 fiirtiidsrd l»v tlif iti ik 

wlihii cxprrndy wlm i» ilhiifw fe#l.| 

trtrucfihfd it. 

* Hec imfr i mi thr iij ih im Hi p fl* 
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under bounds or exiled from the city. * , . And having come to 
an understanding with them, only with intent to return to 
Florence and work their vengeance, they planned that Charles 
Lackland should come into Tuscany, promising to bear his 
expenses and give him the lordship of Florence. . . . When the 
said Messer Charles had come to Florence the popolo minuto 
cried out Viva^ and those of the Guelf party cried Viva^ Viva! 
The exiles and those placed under bounds on the Guelf side 
immediately came to the city and broke open the prisons in a 
popular tumult, and rushed upon the house of the Cerchi (a 
very rich house, that loved the honour of the city), and plundered 
them. These Frances! went to the house of the Abbati and slew 
one of them and set fire to their houses. And the city being in 
such a tumult, all the greater part of them who had the govern¬ 
ment of the city withdrew from Florence in divers directions, 
amongst whom was the author, who was often of the council and 
of the college of the priors.* 

This contortion of the history of Charles of Valois by 
della Lana leads up to a comparison of the historical know¬ 
ledge of the two Commentators. The Ottimo is in general 
correct, and the account of the Frati godenti given in the 
notes to Canto xxiii. is almost the only narrative that strikes 
me as distinctly incorrect.^ Dionisi has devoted a whole 
chapter [Anedd,^ v. 15, p. 90) to the credulity of the 
Anonimo Comentatore^ but this must be taken to mean not 
really ignorance, but the readiness to accept unhistorical 
and legendary matter, which characterised the whole 
period.2 Dante himself gives the legendary versions, not 

^ 'The one had the name of Frate Loderigo de’ Carbonesi j he was 
of the Ghibelline faction: the other Frate Catalano de’ Catalani, of 
the Guelf faction. . . . Frate Loderigo strove to make the Ghibellines 
the more powerful, whereat Frate Catalano, by his scheming, and the 
measures he took, expelled him from the city with the Ghibelline party, 
of which the Uberti were the chief; whence the houses of the Uberti, 
more than of any other, were hurled to the ground. . . . This is 
what the text means : And it says “ a solitary man,” that is solitary and 
contemplative, such as these men were held to be j but they were in 
truth such as the effect shows them.’ Cf. Villani, vii. 13. 

2 A delicious example is furnished by the note on Inf. v. 65 ; ' Thetis, 
to save Achilles from joining the expedition to Troy, shut him up in a 
convent of women. There he seduced the nun Deidamia, daughter of 
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merely of the Hvcsi of Attib, Ckirknnu^'.nr, ami Hti;th Capet, 
but of the pilgrim Romeo who lived only half a century 
before his own dav.‘ Morci»ver, tin* i«,i)nrity ♦({' thrsr tales 
are found, srunetinus in other conmvtions,'* in jacopo aki, 
and very nearly in the sum* words. Fur the u-.t, the stories 
from classical arukiuity are imwtly taken dueet fiom the 
smeients, ami we !a%iueiulr find pages of liteml iratbfatimi 
from classical authors. 


With Jacopo della Lana, history .ittd ntvth, old am! new, 
all drop their characteristic costumrs, and meet on the same 
plane of legendary or rather story-telling narrative. F.m» 
Bible talcs are told with an ea-.y-goiiti; riahoration, and are 
not»e!d<nn given inc.irrectly. rims,tor inuam r ^ hK \\x.), 
Potiphara is called Pharaoh’s wife, am! the un!v motive 
given for Joseph’s chastity i-. his tmwillirjgness in have 
anything to do with a woman of a difieient lelu-.ion. In 
the note to hf. xviii. it is reemdrd that I'hais wasfiatmon’s 
mistress ami shore his locks.-' This treatment of the stories 
ofantk|nity gives them a comic eSiarin of theii nwti. For 
instance we are odd (on /„f. xxi-i. .gj! itim whrn IMysses 
delayed so long on Circe’s island, ’rrlem,u hii-i ‘ wiutr iritcrs 
to him every day. But neither the tiiial duty «d otisouring 
the old age of his father, who in hkr matmrt firgyrd him 
lit scripth to rettirti to him, tior the ttoe i..ir whit it tw 
ought to have had fin the wife joined to him in wedfin k, 
namely his Penelope, who wrote to him/ etc. In the 
eighteetith Canto we have the whole •.tuiy ot f.ismt with 

I.iominfis* (nmipare the /«r. , ,v,) 

the m*tr i'm<. mu. i h, ss.- rr4,i,*V„..d m I„ ,!u, 

cirekmay lie seen . . . with the .aioi utiio fhs *..i.(.-ent; 


* minr tiir As 

fVliiy iiif, |i, 

^ » The Ir|;riii| til tfw ih'.wrt'.T)- iil' Tl 1^-4 I n fliy* 

***S^ h ^ 1,4114 III 

llw Oiim9n nl a fp, im lU^uu r^wilrnmn h^mrm lltlihr^i 

... 
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mnny w^nulroiis luUlitiutis; aiul then we hear that Medea, 
like .1 sage tlacusci, wimld have J;isoti’s promise of matri- 
nuttiial union Itekuc she would suiter him to have his whole 
will ot her persuii. And Jason, gotKl and generous in 
v*»ws, never lost the game; thr he had read Ovid’s Ar 
Lin-ing., which savs : Psilkith dkm quillhet esse potest [Any 
one may he rich in things to promisej.’ He frequently 
quotes the pojudar hooks of the Middle Ages, the Libro 
Irofitrt'i ^ofj IKtr, ,vx. hHj, the f'ittt ti’/fksseindro (on Inf, 
xii. ami xiv,\ the trinte^ deilti ttivolu fitonela (on Inp\ xxxii. 
61), the r^fintine (CAtra Romtinoruml) (on Par. iv# 

hq,), the R.-iiii Ji Iraneht^ etc. And still oftener he tells 
tales in the same vein, ami not unhequently outbids them. 
Alexamler had eightv thousand families murdered in 
Jettivdem at ..iht {hif. xii. 107). Aristotle burnt the 
works ot I’lafo ami hiicrates out of envy (Inf. iv. 134). 
Afhaiatn (Ailad, rh'' htisluird of Electra, founded Eiesolc, 
t!> whrelj he eavr that ttame to indicate that it should 
remain unique mI to. kind (>V t 4 r, /«/! iv. i2t),J Con¬ 
stantine tan onlv ji>*i >wade his people to accompany him 
to Bv/arntum hv piomisinj', to bring them hack to Roman 
soil within th»' vrai. He keeps his promise hy ordering a 
quantity td Koman earth n. !h? brought over in ships, 
wheitve the iatnl e. sn!l called Romania {Inf. xix. 115). 
Attila wishes 10 rake Rimini, and making his way into the 
city in dis;Muie sits tlowrr ttt play chess in a public hall. 
Orte ot the tifhej pl.tveis recoguises him, and strikes him 
deati with the v he,v>i»natd {inf, xii. 134). A'lohammcd was 
a Roman t.*atihnai artd was sent tti Africa tt> convert the 
land, tut the umiei'.iatuhtij' that if the Papal chair became 
vacant rlmtny Ids absent e he w.is to he elected Pope. 
Hut the t.ardinal't hioke taith with him, and in revenge he 
fomtdrti a new tehqion (/«/, xxviti. 31).!* Saladin learns 

^ ’uyn flif ralllfj c 

t 4) 4 4fr’'''^r4 ii|* ‘inry H|\Srrgiu*u 
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from an astrologer that CJotifrcyJc BmhlKm will be hb death. 
He comes disguised to Paris, and is recognin d hy a priest 
who had been to the Holy Hepulchre. The king of France 
learns this, and bids Godfrey ride thrtnigh b.datitn\ street 
with a great show of arms. Saladin rec<yt?,nises that he cati 
do nothing against him, and wishes to return home. But the 
king detains him, and he dies at the coittt (/e/. iv. t 
This kind of treatmertt tMimot but eniaij ludicrous 
blunders, of which I will only give a few rvatnplcs. Cieriun 
was a king of Spain who hy his t ttiming comptered 
Hercules, and Icarus was the soti of IXiedalus, ‘an engineer 
of Puglia* (both on h/l xvii.). ‘Harpscs are .t kind t*f' 
worms with big black-atid-red winp.s, Thrv have human 
faces, but ail the rest v»f their lunly is hauy like th.if of 
rats’ (/»/. xiii.). ‘Fo detertntne whether A!lu or Rome 
should have the supretnacy a threch4d duel was tought 
between ‘three men of Asia and three of k‘i*»a!ia’ (/V. 
vi.).'"* I he better to bring the flavour of the-a* stiiries home 
to the reader, I will add to the aecntmt of Charles of Valois 
already given two others. (fne relates to anfu|uttv, and one 
to a period not renuttc from that of the Comnn-ntalor him. 
self. On P&r, iv. he says: 

‘Oesar having been «*sj>r!U'd iouu Ruute by th- H>.tKa;;,, and 
the Senators and Con.ur, an It 4. w.-r* f’l.nij.-v, Var.., "O., 


I he eKrn.l oi .SaUint's juauiry 0 ,* hnJ, 

siireail. M.r.r yer.uao make him ..-rutti a. r.a t.craiur 

lu>.Hir(.inuvve4t.yHeuv,.|(i,nnUfm..lo(i 

here twin a m;.. wineli Si.;u..f S.mn ImI-o, ■. m 

Kavfitia, has tun! the rat'- i;rnn...ii> f.< jtit'-i-nf t.. n, - : ...J, , 
of the Vernon nhfwn l■,n,| t'.m.nh hn'l.r, i .a th-A .. 
iV,o '■ '**•' ..t th, 

iff;”'; dir rs}.!.inan..n ot th-.,u,an ..f th,r 

givui to(.:M-at heeati .»■ <.t ho trutiuin «it(i (%•.' sue . 

o7, i'‘V' '“ isf'’' '‘'"f''l'don Ht the .it.Mrw K„„un iwonj.iMl m, 4frt 

dietew.-nt a |o,ra III t.ill 

Niunhital garh, ..mjtui.n m.,u ..n the .haoof.. ,<<. 
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ruhoK th.^ V.w%\r maac a great war upon Rome, so 

tlut tin (hoiight to Slav Caesar, saying; “ Man dead, 

war done. I hrv t.u.nd atn.mgst other Romans one of the 
name ot Muuus wh.> tUiered to go and slay Caesar for the peace 
ot hi. mv. And he tnoi to make a long tale) went under disguise, 
am when vfore the taee of Caesar laid his hand upon hisdW^ 
and framed to thru.t it into his breast, hut he was in such haste 
uui hr liiM.fV hi'* tiiul did mit hit him. The folk chat 
were OH guard ar.mnd their lord seized him and were for slaying 
him lorthvvtth. But <. ae.ar eomiuanded that he should not be 
toHfhed. ^ He iiu.-,tu<n,-a him as to what it was that he would 
iifi, md iviiji liad liiiii nil. Who jitid to him : ‘‘I will tell 
1 ! thou W!,t do me a graie." Caeiar promised it him. He 
"lid : It w.i. my will to nay thee, and the Romans set me on, 
Mil thei -{..r - ..id 1 tome. The {;r.iee that 1 desire is this: that 
thou wilt d.. f..r me. or let me do, vengeance upon my right 
hand who h tm . itm ,troke. ,0 that I did not smite thee with 
my dayy -r. Caeiat ..od ; •' Do what thou wilt.” He ordered 
them to bring him hr.-, and held hi. hand in it till he had burned 
If oft, 410! U! • 4rt« up flic nlliMwf 

I 4 a. ’J * I Itc iMfiituI urdiiiucd by Mender the 
I M|*r 41 1* nii^ Ilijs ictiHii^, ill Pfiivnict? ; imd thither were 

4 ud all tli^'ttnrilty i forks lotd ttmaiigut othern 
wii Sf. tfiMiioi., When ic 4411111* oj iho day of the 

4 ^p 4 iint -.4 fiuiit Naplr-^ wid he Imd come to the 

•i«d ih.irl'’* tH fair- III, ;«id ;idk him whether he hud 

iM itiii'iiii |y hiiit, ihr lifin nittd Ilf him : Fra Tommaso, 

}| itir^!hs|f* itiadd 4*4 me, wliar aiiwer will you 

imtb"'/ And ^ I f aid: ** I will fell him nought 

ilic Fra -.ei mu to go to Lyons, 

kiiiy, |«md.driiiy mi ilm ^vufd til Fra Tmnnunio, was afraid, 
imtaiuch »i» Itieav ihaf if the irmh tvere knowti about his 
defil,,^ WHiild b"- 4a.|4e4hifig iti all. 'rhereat his thoughts 
P'i“t 4tm* d’anal, Flie |dii‘4i tail'd who had eliarge of kin 
fha, aAcd lym the ira-nim He told it to 
mir nl flimi, Th^ .aid |ihyduafi anmveml; Mesuw, if you 
will, fh’^’ >■* hand/* ddie king answered, ** I willd’ 

* Whni flin f-'av 4|<|»r4ird ifi ilir Viriiiu yfiMmhT flu* account <d' 
tlir m 4 ;m yf iitr rfiiiitty til fhr ( ofmiia lf» lloiiitacc viu, (hjl atvlL 
I'4|i|P'4t/il III flin |»yie 4» fhr dreond «a4lli|»lr. But wore the same 
tiaifafifcr 4|*|ir4ri ahtura waiJ for wiiitl in the ahti, I have suli 

nftfiifrii lor ti aiiHtliff rf|ially uniititoriral amy which U peculiar tti 
jmlipo drfU lami. i 
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The said phwician mounted horse with siieh compattv as he 
chose, and day and night dismounted tm ‘ till he had eaught un 

Fra lomrasiso. Then the liii|^ fas rrieved 

much that he suficred you m depart wiihoiit a fdudiiaii to ht 

m charge of your person on this journey ; and therefore he has 
sent me to come to watch mer you.” I'he Frate thanked him 
as was meet and said: “Let the will of my Liege Lord be 

S'the ak-Hife'']' ■ 


Elsewhere we cannot even attribute what wc fuul to a 
romantic perversion of history, but must tuhnit that it is 
a case of pure ignorance. D’umisi (Md., v. p. J03) has 

already remarked that in the Commentary tu /#/; vi* Ciaccii 

and the parte sehaggia ( savage party) arc ct rtmeottsly callet! 
Guelfs ; and R«/.i (Uttera svpra i eamenti, p. «>) has [lointcd 

out how erroiitmm delta tmtm on IVurstriiio (l^$f 

xxvii. t02) and I'addeo (Par. sit. h‘3) arc ; and the list t,f 
these blunders might be indefinitely extended. Thus he 
calls Cornelia, m»t Julia, ‘ Pompey’s sectuui wife’ {/«/: iv. 
120), Ck-ri del Bdhi becomes a false coiner (fuf. .sjcix, i,T), 
King John (Glmamit) or the young Kitig |gLiv«r) ’K 
made a stm (not brttther) t.f Richatd Cu-ur de Lion (>«/; 
xxvui. 135); and in explanathm of the Cajrdni mti (;uaHhi 
m Par. xxvii. 58 we read: 'They tif Cahors ati.l they of 
CAScony held between them the greater part of the college 
0 Cardinals, so that no other family cttuhl sneered to the 
office of the Papacy,’ 

(geographical blunders are nearly allied to historical. We 
learn ffi.at I.ydia is iti (Jreece (/«/. xvii. 18 .md Purjf. xti. 
43}, diat the sea on the co.ist of lloilttid is called ‘the 
Lions sea, or, liteially speaking, the .\I«iiterrane.m’ (/«/. 

f}‘ a ‘tmrthern sea’ (Inf. vii, aa ; 

cf. Diomst, Jmid., v. p. 103). Ami even localities tpiite 


‘i*'* '‘'“•dl 

iMtiaci uf thm far iiitfrr r^prrfiMvr uik 
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iu*ar at hand arc confused in the most extraordinary fashion. 
'Ehc Maremma jiasscs for an island {Inf. xxv. 19); we are 
told {Inf. xxix. 48) that tlie Chiana valley is a ‘place in 
Alto_ Pascio, which lies between Florence, Lucca, and 
Pistoja; and the name of that district is Val di Chiana.’ 
And in tlie note to /«/, xvi. 97 it is stated that the Acqua- 
cheta (j.e. the Muntone) is called Livia below Forli.i 
Only what lira immediately in or around Bologna, as the 
towers Asinclla and Carisenda {Inf. xxxi. 136) and the 
streamlets Savena and Reno {Inf xviii, 61), is described 
precisely ;iihI ccirrcctly. 

Even the jHiet’s language often seems to be pretty fer 
out of della Lana’s reach, to judge by his frequent mistakes 
in the simjile exjdatiation of words. In Inf xv. 63, madgno 

k cxpliiiiirtl as fcilkiws : 

"til liiii*!!,! 4 difc* iifiuicaruolti, cioii; itiganno^ c 

till fill*" til iitiirk.’* Ill iiaiiitfi I/if, vi. 31 : *J[gggmre^ 

i% /♦;/. i\, I'hitfut *//cm/iin7*f, cioi^ quclli 

i li* inino aif t|Vr *44/ /#, wti. " Riprm (ribremo), cio^ 

loiitiiti uim-'iifo, AV;.v- i \\*u 4c| dV hf xxvl 14: ^ Ihrm, 
iJyA Ir''*'it 4 i, tfifit III, ’ //;/, %%tt, I ; * CMtwsi^ cioi termini*^ 
litm.n'rr* S^iv, tti hi’* Pmf (Milan, 1827), p. 259.) 
Kt, 67 : * Jm/muia ita queito verbo m, Mt, 

1vriho ittf kpiiiii*! agrft? In altri ini, turbayJtme, c furiod- 
fai!"*; iimfni ‘yio [urtiriphi ^lignlfica Panimo tiirbato, 0 
ti furio'jii* Miitlr 4 nrgiir mitMihs, i//i, dMm^ aggcttivo dclP 

illttllllL* 

* Suitalrlfi han fakini ihf*if tiuhfation.H of hiHtoncal 

4 i«t ‘frtL;t4f4tst'4l rtiut'i tu hi^ hrlovftl tirlla Liimi ho ill, an<l Ikw tried to 
r%|fi4iii ilirfii 4 HV 41 ' III dri 4 th I add a frw ui|i|demriitniy iuHtances hen*. 

1^11, ; wUilr Jvtftiiod wa”* htttldtti|*; the ftiwpi t»t Bahel, the flood 

r.itiir 4tt«t dt<rt%ii-.-d all flir Purg. Hviii. ion *Ilerda is in 

hff^d-tnd/ l'#n; f»4 ; Liilrtl, itf wtiieli a mwge quoted from 

Allw’ifti’j irit’i’i, in natil fo hr a *eify tif ihiknd. 1. 191 

tt/lpi -^4 Phorlitt’. Ill Ion roiifrni ^’iich MiirnyaHj * Phoebus had tfu* 
pipr 4 t ldi li|o.* 4 fid ItlrWj nti ftuif rvriy otie thought Phoebus 

W4H ptaiiii'/, irafii' it huh Apollo,* ■ Pm\ L 31s * Parmsso or 

ilkmi ikip’’'h %^’iiirti are all oitr,* ttinf 
s rtir UiUm/f r,t|dattaiMiii, ♦ebc It ladrid b however really no 
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'I'his many-sided ignorance easily explains his frequent 
failure to understand the [wet’s meaning. Under this head 
we must place the exaggerated allegorising not tmly of the 
6'a//w/y, but of all the tales and poems of antiquity, although 
this tendency is deeply rooted in the time, and not (wculiar 
to our author. See, ft>r example, the beginning of Inf, xxx. 
But the mistakes of this kind arc doubly to he cotjdemned 
when they not only stray beyond the limits ituetuied by the 
poet, but actually contradict him, as in Inf ii., where della 
Lana tells us that the punishments of Dante’s Hell form 
a contrast to the sins.* Aniongst other mistakes we mav 
note the explanation of Francesca’s, ‘ that day wc read no 
further,’ by ‘and there she put a stop tsi her reading. 
And afterwards, both there and elsewhere, they conversed 
in other fashioti,’ and the statement so much discussed last 
year, that Ugolino {Inf, xxxiii. 75) consumed the bodies 
of his children, if indeed the note is really tiue to facopt» 
himself.® 

And finally I must add a word titi the diction of the two 
Commentators. 'Fhat of the Ottimoh thnmghout pure and 
good. Jacopo’s, on the other hatul, is very uticven. His 
s|«;ech is as naiVe, unembarrassed, and pure as that of aity 
other of tfie trcecntisti^ wficnevcr he lets himself go in teH« 
mg a story, hut, as 8alviati rightly rcmarkeil, it bectnnes 
clumsy and semi-latiniscd when he is cxjtlaining the tnean- 
ing of a word or attenquitig to deal with a scholastic 
problem. 

I have becti compelled tt> set forth at all this Irtigth the 
agreement and the diftl-rence between the tvvti Commen¬ 
taries, and to make it perfectly clear that wc have two 
entirely separate works Iwtorc us, iti iuder r*i hr able to 
propound the qucstiun..~Which is to be reganb-d as the 

lIvniH**, k-. di., |ip, tM. 

. . ... ■" ... 
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riginalj and which as a partial imitation ?—-for that the 
ne has frequently di'awn upon the other, and is in a sense 
ased upon it, is perfectly obvious. 

I opine that scarcely a single reader will hesitate to 
nswer this question in fevour of the Ottimo. And indeed 
LOt only does the unwavering opinion of many centuries 
ssert it to be early, and indeed the earliest of the great 
Commentaries, but we have the most convincing proof of its 
aving been written little less that a decade after the death 
f the poet. Della Lana can appeal to no such witnesses. 
Vriters on these subjects assign him to about 1400, or at 
ny rate to the second half of the fourteenth century/ and 
bieir conclusions seem to be warranted by the work itself. 
Ve have noted already how remote Dante’s time appears 
) be as seen by the Commentator, and how erroneously he 
ften records its events ; but we seem also to have positive 
roof in the note to xviii. a8, where it is said that the 
ubilee is celebrated every fifty years. Now the Jubilee of 
le Church was originally oriiained by Boniface vin. to be 
debrated every hundred years only, and it was not till 
349 that Clement vi. ordered it to be celebrated every 
fty years. 

Nevertheless we have to admit that there are insuperable 
iiEculties in the way of accepting the apparent inference 
lat Jacopo wrote after the yeiir 1349. We have a Latin 
anslation of his Commentary, to be described more fully 
ter on, made by the jurist Alberico da Rosate. Now 
iberico died in the yciir 1354/and it is scarcely likely 

^ Risposta del prof, Rosini etliet letirm dd prof std uerso^ 

f. xxxiii. 72 j 2nd edition (Fisa, p* 

^ When this essay appeared lu the Vicuua Jahrlukher I gave the 
Lte of his death wrongly as t 'I'hin in nnifuted by the inscription 

i his tomb, which still exists in the former dnuch ol the ('destines, 
>w a cadet school ,* and also by his mvn assertion in \m Foatbuktrius 
thy he attended the Jubilee at Rome an a pilgrim, with his wife 
d child, in 1350. Agost. Sahdani, hsL mi Alherko da Rosdate 
srgamo, 1842.—1869. 
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that a man honoured with such weighty missions and offices 
by his native city sh*udd have Iwen able to spare time in 
his last years, wheti laden with honours ami business ‘ for 
what would doubtless he regarded as so cxtrancmis an 
occupation as the translation of a Commentarv which was 
scarcely completed, and had as yet received no general 
recognition. This conclusion st'cms to U; confirmed by 
the fact that (at any rate according to the two mss it 
pre-sent known) Alberigo signs himself at the end of'the 
work, not Dsetor^ but only /VoM pmtm. Moreover Dionisi 
{Anedd., V. pp. 95,96) tells us of yet another Latin transbition 
by a certain Guillielmino Bernardi, which is d.ited t uo 
and I myself found among the Stror/i mss. in Florence 
one (No. 166) which contains fragments of della Lana 
and m which the scribe writes at the beginninit of a new’ 
sheet (%aternio) LW nmt di Dh, urn, i.l-pj,’apparently 
Oft occasiofi of resiuiwifig hw weirk in itic ii«w yiMr. 

So the argument drawn from the reckonitiy t»f the 
Jubilee IS certainly fallacious, ami the Conuncmary K i,, 
point of fact earlier than 1.^49. And indeed we mav readily 
understand how a biter copyist, having regard to the 
customs of his own time, might look iijnin the c simply 
as a clerical error for i., and proceed to cot reef it. Ami 
t ns must be the origin of the reading we now find in the 
MSS. Still less can we draw any inh-rence from the way in 
which Dantes times are spoken of as long passed t for this 
>s thoroughly characteristic of jaco{Hi\ story-tellinp treat- 
ment of his matter, which brings the remote twar’er and 
pu 8 If near further away, He speaks for instance «if the 
Vatican which must have been known to every Italian in 
terms which could not be more remote if he were telling 
of the palace « Frester John. /W. xxvii. 15, {.c- says. 

I here was a place m Rome calleil the Vatican, wherein 
the I opes used to be buried in the olden time.' And 
' ‘riralKwl.i, ,v/r'.a, m, 
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although one ot the ptissagcs, selected above as an instance 
ot the remoteness af Da.ue’s times, refers to Henry vir 
atuuher passage (P.r. vL) slu.ws that the Commentator was 
really perteetlv at home m the history of this Emperor. 

It is turn- then t.i determine on independent grounds 
what the true ilate ot Jacopo’s Commentary is; for we 
have disposed of the reasons urged in favour of the generally 
aweptet! Liter rlate. The researches concerning the person 
of the Commentator, which Re///T undertook, have led to 
no results. Strange to say, the evidence as to the Com- 
mentatoi’s very name is scarce. In most mss. the Com¬ 
mentary is anonymous; in some later copies it is attributed 
to Boccaccut, Petiarch, See Cambi, or Benvenuto da Imola, 
which liHf fiaiiic if Iv.ifN in Vendclino’s cclitioiu But the 
Riccardian Idhrary in Florence contains a fine ancient 
manuscript ot the /«/rmj;md Pur^<'a/Dm (Nv. IO05), which 
the character ot the liamiwriting appears to indicate as 
proilurrii m Bologna. By one of those chances which 
otten hrtall ms!. the Ptii\tJiu has strayed into the Brcra 
Idhrary at Milan. In eMernal form this ms. exactly 
resembles ttie ordinarv copies of Justinian’s Corpus Juris 
with the I'Joss by Accursius ; and just as we frequently see 
at the etid .it tite several notes to the latter Domims Doctor 
.f.r«n/«j, so in the former we repeatedly fisxA ^ Jacomo de 
Cmc (this, ot more exactly fwr, and not Zanc, is what I 
read in the M<i.) dci /in Phylippo dalb Lanar^ Further, 
at the end of Altwrico’s translation we find written in 
Latin: * I tiK Commentary w;ts composed by a certain 
Domitms Jiu .ibus de la lana, a Bolognese, a licentiate in 
Arts and in 'Ltieology, who was the son of brother Philip 

^ t |i, !t if, 

^ hr- tu /Vii\ \if. 4iitl %V', Ilup ^ymmm Jp iM JmJilipo 

Mi tfi Pup, ^vt, *:/#<■««# ik pm M fm fUippo 

Im IW. mv. Jr pm Jd fm pMwpo 

4tfa inJWiU, %%t, * fitimm i Dimk rfacunuf'H 

i filtiffirfir.lty 4 t |4 Il4f|{r‘*i fr^f |. ... 
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de la lana, of the Order of the Jitvi.»!s» and he wrote it in 
the Tuscan vernacular.' Finally, NidotH'ato kiv'. in his 
preface: ‘ Jacobus Lancus appears to have siirpassta! them in 
this his maternal, to wit the Bolognese, sped h,' etc. Scanty 
as these testimonies are, they strike me .is clear and decided 
enough to refute both Re/./.i’s doubt% as to whether Jacopo 
is really to he regarded as the writer of the C<»mmentary, 
and Foscolo’s rjish hyptnhesis that this Jacopo is to be iden¬ 
tified with the poet’s son of the same ii.ime.‘ 

Since we have no adetjuute infoniMtion concerning the 
person of the Commentator,'* we arc coiujirlled to turn, 
for an answer to the question wc have pr»»ptHinded, to the 
contents of the Commentary. But this writer’s peculiar 
style is totally devoid of individual touches, .»ui makes it 
far more difficult in his case than in uunt othei < to fu any 
definite date with certainty. In goiii;; thiough the 
numerous authors to wliom he reteni, <»r tiom wiiom he 
makes quotations, I have met with none of a later liate 
than Maestro Huono (on Infi xxiv,), whom 'Fi(abo'.chi 
{'*•^332) gives Jis flourishing between i {.». j and 1 

I'he two following pasvige*., however, :uc m..re signifi. 
cant. In the note to /«/. xx, qtt, Jacopo telL how Vina- 
monte Buonaccorsi seiml the lord-.htp ot Mantua, and 
conferred it on his family. He then adits; 'From that 
time forth there have been many wile-., whereby one of 
them has sought to decoy it frttm anotficr. And the afore¬ 
said Messer Pinamonte came to such a pass that his sons 
and grandsons held him under courteous testratiu ; and in 
such state he died. And tine exprtird another m such 
feshion that at this present there is not m M.mtiia save 
only Messer Passitrino.’ Here the writri c, ointuudy 

> Dikmt> ml tem Mh ihv. t;.m, j 1. . *«,■ 4l,« 

my note •ji; 01 thr Bf'hHk ml Kmrm m fW. Mi, Ifi.Htr, 

Any, (hialaiitli fu. lum- o.li.-u*',! 4 ‘Ira! <4 K.aunmr ouiirr 
eimeerotnK Jaeitw*, tnmt il.a'iiHii'ut'!, m Itet liui, .-.•ru MXt l,ma, {nm‘i 
teMmtnliititre Mlm Ihv, (i'-mki. , istsi; , 
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of his own time and from his own personal know- 
ugt. Now hissannos rule (according to Aliprandus 
Mantuanus and according to Villani, x. 97) lasted from 
130B to July 15th (Aug. 14), 1328, so that Jacopo must 
have wrutcn hctore the latter date, for we may assume that 
a Kologttcsc would he mdl posted in the events occurring in 
M;mtu;^ Inudly a iby’s journey distant. 

hurther, the p.issage quoted above in full on the most 
recent Horetume hisuiry is followed by these words: ‘And 
when they hatl retttrned they straightway made a new 
election I riors, and laid ‘ hands on all the offices of the 
uty, placing under hounds,^ banishing, plundering, casting 
down,--' and wasting, by all means that they might compas^ 
those who behire held power; and in such manner have 
they held the city even till this day.’ Now this description 
ol the state ot Hoicnce which the Commentator describes 
as still continuing is (verfcctly true of the whole period 
hctwcci the entrv of Charles of Valois and the death of 
Casttuccio CastnuMtic (jrd hept. 1328, Villani, x, 86). 
Hut trom th.u time on till the year 1340 all was quiet in 
Horeticr, and the arts of peace flourished (Macchiavelli, 
.V/wvr, Hk. i. p. i til ot the I’iatti edition). So by this path 
t<to wc arc led to the same cmidusion, that Jacopo wrote 
before 1328, th.u is to say at least six years before the 
Oiilmi. 

I will mil prrcciia m dmiy that this conclusion, which I 
rracficil nitirc than ftnir years ago, was so unexpected that 
I long douhirii it*t correctness, and was not fully convinced 
its truth tilt it was decisively confirmed by evidence 
fhnn iitfier directions* But when wc come to compare 

^ ^ Ki'4ialirlli luw * " [Veuddirio 

lMn|i a W'liffi iinicjitiwii bah If aatl the kxlcngraphers,—1S69. 

^ Hi 4ntbr|li lirrr aitil rbinvlterr has rnS66!# 

1 Ditrtth'^ivrii 111 flir ol. . Km), wlhfh gim m) 1869* 

* i (i iitJ/rey* HearahclH has 

wliirli knf at any rafts may hr right.“f8ti9* 
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the two with a view tu aseeruitiiae; tiu-ir let.itiu* asuiniuity, 
ami ask ottrsclves in geiitnal ternr.! hv wh.ir maiks we are 
to distinguish hetwcen the earlier am! tin* later at' two 
Cominentatars, must we not adittit that tusiuent irteienees 
to other wnirks ut' a like namu\ <%|n'n.i!iv on -,u!i(eets 
relating u» the period near ahout the ti.Ue ui the wtiter 
himselF, are a note id' relatiudv late ? Well now, 

in della Lana’s wtirk the ret'eiemes ut iislietvnt inter¬ 
pretations «{' a passaite gi'ett hv i»ther authors aic st> rare 
that I have, »» far, <tn!y tinted tw«* (fur. x%u, H *> and 
xviii. 134). And in iMith instanees the mite, that eontain 
alternative views of other Commrntat.u, have ««! htth. 
connection with the rest of the work that it Wituhi lie easv 
to supptae they were added by a later hand. 

In the 0 /r/«,', itn the otlier hand, reh-irmrs to iithrr 
interpretations iiccur on ahnost everv pasie. Sri thaaiido 
de’ Bainbagioli, Chaiicelior of Bo!o.<jia. is tpiotrd as an 
earlier Commentatin', /«/. vii, .S<| ami xni. •>« J have tmt 
found any other instances in the pMttum ut the wotk in 
my hands, but Bandini sitys that Sn tJiariMio h ipioted 
am! the views id'‘titheis’.n ate 

brought fiirward again and a,‘am, as the l. 41 .Hvtiiii hastv 
list will show; /«/, h. (,4, iv. lai, v. 1 ini. Vo. aH. 
ix.7,52 (twice), 54, t. 3 . X. uH, .v„. n t xiV. 04 
(twice), xvi. t<t, xvii. 5H, XMI. Itt, eti, The imM 
imjwtant tact, however, is that the O/timi actwallv tpiotrs 
and co[)ies Jact.po ikdla Lana (ihimch hr nrvet names him), 
and that not once itr twice as tu ieavc rxMUt to suspect 
mere later interpidations), inn with *|u»tr icniaik.ible fu> 
qucncy. I subjoin a h‘w of the im-st sfiiMir.' p.f.-,ai':*-s; 


• Ihi- imtc liiif, in Vrit.IrSjiK.'s rJ.tht.t, «i;,' <1 All .‘hM ,cy. 

Atul ii.ar tH,it,^.inujauij; l.t ainftin ,i,, \t. i»-o’ fvu- a (, Put 

wS' ■? 1“ ' * ■ 

murh a?i tiiriwiiiiiiii|| It.. ’ 
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OitirM. 

ih*f. XJi* Ainu her *ayji 
jAV'j th.u rhr in" a 

river which, by its cnntimial 
li,ii i^tiawcil the txunm- 
lain of Treiiiii at the ftnu, m'J 
flat ill yroccv, tif* time all that 
|urf the minifiratii which 
*.|ioiili| have I'leeit *m<4|jiinc4 by 
hah'., wliii'h lui’i I'leeii giuiwed 

away, tuei nedifit and tiimbhx! 

iliiWti. 

\ii« t ^dtie uiV'H [jA'i/w 
ii«/j that wlicft he I All lit I w;e. 
;« the 'deije^ of Rifiiimi 
Rmiuigita, he ntleml uiibio 
kiiowii info ihc city in hear 
wluif. lliry were ^ivifig of hiliii 
4ttil, beiitg recogiii^rt! by ^omc 
oiir who w,!'. yhiying ;« ehrvi, 
He wa*. 'sfftiili Hit flif head 
wifit rite I heo heard and lUiiu 

\\%. aj, Aiit»rlier * 4 V'i (,i/. 
*n i/iic| ftuf ihm wfei, gtieviitg 
tor tiii'^ hi’i herd, which had 

bent ifMt-eii ftoiu hiiiw ;titil lie 
knew itHi hv wimiii, recrtvwl 
theavhtir im take hI' iti** ktnr 
fluil were Irfi 4114! itfive limii 
u|i jtiiJ ihnvfi the iHiiiiiryaiiil 
ttuke diein Iowa ;tiut dulf if ill 
aity |>l;t4 r hi. tk%hVi which 
had been taken frtnn him were 
ht^hieti^ tie wiiukl I hen learn 


y^H\ tki/a Lma. 

fie brings for an example 
the case of Trento^ in the 
nummatns ; and in its valley 
is fhe Adicc, which is a river 
which, by the continuing of 
its course, has gnawed the 
mountain at. the foot; and 
then in process of time all 
that part of the mountain 
whit'h should have been sus¬ 
tained by that basis has rushed 
and tumbled down, 

Wlicn he came to Arimino 
secretly and in disguise, he 
enteretl into the city'’ and he 
went til the portico where they 
were playing at chess; one of 
tliosc playing perceived him 
and struck him on the head 
with a board and slew him. 


I IcrculcH, seeing that his herd 
kept diminishing, and that sub¬ 
tract iouh were made from it, 
a Joai counsel as to what he 
miglit do, and was thus advised: 
Take of t.hcsc thy kine and 
iirive them up and down the 
coimtry, and make them low. 
If in any place those beasts 
wlm have bct?n taken from thee 
are iiiddcn thou shale know 
it, beciUiHe cattle have ^ such a 


^ Vnidriiiio tuci * f* inirrntfi m*ik ekf ndk sua mdk c la 

Jiff im /iWwf Uuf of ntiirh hcarahrlli makes the completely 
rrtoiirmn ffiimmk ndk mih sm *tjalk dmrmie m 

/mm^^ k tpmk. * t H /i«|. 

3 Ke*arahrlli wmiigly altm /m ‘ into */ l^&vi /mn*" A hull docs 

fim aiciwrr a bull, but a row. tillh;, 
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it; because the nature of 
cattle is of such condition that 
one answera to another. He 
followed the advice, and found 
near about the Aventinc moun¬ 
tain that there came an answer 
to the lowing of his kine, so 
that at last he discovered the 
theft and the robber, and with 
his mace smote C«co j and he 
was not content to give him 
80 many blow* a» to kill him, 
but eased his mind with respect 
to him by giving him mmy 
more after he wm dead. 


nature that the one answer* 
to the other. When he had 
taken this advice, he found 
near about tlv." .-Vtcntiiif mtuin- 
tain, that there came an aniwer 
to the UHvtiij; »} hi I kins ; 'i.i 
that, in the rod, he diu-tnered 
the ^ theft^ and the rolduT. 
fLiv'(i(| ti'und him out bv 
cuiiniiij!, Hcttulet fot! upon 
hiiti and -.m.ite him i»n the 
head with hit jf.m nwie? and 
wa-. m.( cueent nt give him h*. 
many as to kill him, but 
t!.f.rd h«< mind by giving him 
in.iny more ,itr-r he vva-. dc-td. 


No less striking than these three |uv*.;t3tr>. .ne the 
following, some of which are «»f greater irnj*th : /«/; viii. 
I, ix. !i 2 (towards the end of the note), xii, toy, xiii. 
151, xiv, 94 (p. 275 ill the Pki rditn.nl, .tnd xx. 4!0.' 
fO«. ad. loc. Jac. at end t»f oiiw.] It i-. Mieh |«sv.t;»ev 
as these which make DiottisiV idea v, i 7) that 

later copyists have here and there tiifrndmni p.issiurrs 
the Ottima into Jacopo della Laiu, and that tliii iv the only 
reason for their apparent agreement, alnoiiuely imtenahle. 

And now that della Lan,i% priority h.e» hern tlc.ir!) 
established, wt can at last proceed to the closer examination 
of the mutual relations of the two. The common basis of 
the erudition scattered through both is due exclusively to 
Jacopo. He made scanty use of the dawical authors, with the 
exception of the very best known, and with these he appeals 

, *£ Hu ‘s (lutc (HI trij, ii. jij i» lumi-tibi'ly tttaflo tij oiriirmn, 

It tot iiiifr r4rtii|i|rff, 4% n *11411 -,Imm ^r,4i'4l«rliiS 

eamcmfIt, 51)1 aita fiim * I Iwvr | 4111 nut 

tttwfiril witit it * iur tlir writrr i»f ifm ipiir **iiH fmn Ii 4 fri, laiiirk, 
Uifia Mtl icvtcriin wtirmi tl$r ir^r Ii 4 % timr n,. rum, 

whotitti tlw mnuntmm Hr f4%« 

im qtittc iiiiwarraiilaWy iltrtmtt 444ifiMu Iwhm ilr ir 4, 4 dim, 
mimm it w yiii|iir%titmalily gritimtr. It n hf tir Itiitilri 

cmpiraMii 1S » 
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<iHly to be acquainted at second hand; and in this direction 
the later Otihm stipplies numerous and valuable additions 
to the store. With Omsius, Isidore, the Christian Fathers 
and the whtvlc scholastic literature of the Middle Ages* 
Jacopo is far more familiar. I subjoin a list of authms’ 
some of whom struck me as rare, while others are entirely 
unknown to nje : Ptolemy’s CmtUoquium and Almagestum 
{which i take tt) be what«’ in the text stands for) 
Damasenus, Simonides, Albumassar, Alcalizius, Papias and 
tiuguccio, Hritonc’s (,i$mp 9 sizione delh voci^ Frater Aegidius 
A rfgimhii prindpum and ddk firmaziom del corpo umano, 
Alh:rttiv Magnus’s P'm Mmetad/ fratipredhatori, Elgiebers 
df dkhimui, Arrighetto, Campamus, etc. etc. 

The (itthm then ‘ makes use of this store of erudition, 
sometimes adopting his predecessor’s quotations word for 
word, only stripping them of their barbarous semi-Latin 
form, but often slmrtcning them, or entirely omitting what 
he tftinks unessential. It is almost comic sometimes to see 
Iww the tinfonunaic Otthm suddenly loses patience in 
co(»ying tfie.ic lotip; discussions, and leaves out a few necessary 
links of the long cliain of whicfi della l^atia’s demonstrations 
arc gener.illv cttmi»t»sed, *rhc passttge already given from the 
introduction to /«/. xiv. may serve as an example of this, 
thmtgh if would be easy to find far more striking ones. The 
careful examination ttf a single one of these passages will 
suffice to make it obvious that Jacopo is the Ottimo's source. 

In matters of fnstory, on the tuher hand, the Otthno only 
occasitmally follows Jacofio; he usually takes his material 
from <*ther tnore trustworthy sources. If we were to regard 
the (htinm as the cat licr of the two, it would be inconcciv- 

‘ I’ltr Otit/fij'i iuhlitiiuri are I'riiefally <Ifawii from earlier writers 
wluim laoijtn tlrlla I.aua has tioi etmstiked. I may mention as cx- 
ainjilr-i; 1 'ail.utms Je le ruiliut, on I'urg, xxviii, fi.—Augustinus Je 
ifit'iiu er mimti fassioilurtis ,/e tmima Nlariiamis Capclla, on Porg, 
ssii. t At«s«mi(is [ ■’1 t.Vnifs, on Puff;, xxii. /(4..—Paulus Diacomisi- 
Atamn tie insnin mturne, on Purg, xx. to, 1869. 
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able how Jacopo della Lau:i, iijstrad of ;uit<pting the true 
accounts contained in the Owiwa, should h.nc succeeded in 
getting hold t*t' so many false ones; h>r after the passjigeH 
given above it would he idle to deny that the later writer 
was acquainted with the wtirk of his predecessor. On the 
other hand, it is c.isy to sec how Jacoj»o, thnnvt! on his own 
resources, only had very imperfect informatimi to give on 
many points, while the Ottimsy in additiott to these amounts, 
had the command of his own stores of knowkslge and the 
remarks of other writers, and was therefore often able to 
hit upn the truth. 

Had not Jacojw della Lana had the advantage of priority 
(which may have given his Ctimmentary currency kdorc 
ever the Om’ww was composed), it would rrallv be impossible 
to understand how its fame could have transcended that of 
all other Commentaries during the next centuiy and a half, 
in spite of all its blunders, its often clumsy style, and its 
great bulk. I shall presently give some dctaiK as to a 
great number of .sish. with which I abme am at«iuainted; 
but even amongst subsequent laimmentatoi-. there hardly 
one who has not taurowed from Jacopo, or made hequent 
references to him. Even Benvenuto da imoia makes 
excerpts from him in hii historical notes inorr than once.* 
The account of Vaunt Fucct as there given [tnj, axiv. laK, 
col. laqs, of Muratori’s edition of 1781) is a patticuliriv 
noteworthy instance. 

I suppose I may now assume that these arguments, 
severally and eollectivcly, have cottvtia rd my readers of 
the high antiquity of Jacopo’s work j hut I must not fad 
to rehearse one more arjntment ;dre.o!y uigrd !»y my 
honoured friend, Pn.fcssor Vtviani of Udme Httm- 

//a.,vol. i, p. xlv), to prove that della Lana wr*»tc lietbre t y 7. 


* I refer in tbf first iiowntT 0( Mnratntt's rucj-tju!,, j,,,* t|,r 
columns til large t«tw prmicti hy him ,.nly rmbtat e Iwtwrru 4 s,s«!» ami 
a seventh of the whule I omriwutar}' as « uj,,.}, m tlw me 
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Ic i% aH fallows: In 4 ms. dating from this year (1337), 
hckiiigiiig tit the Marquis Gian 'Giacomo Trivulzio, the 
sumiiiary itf Ciintciu^ n{ the several cantos is given in the 
same wording as in ihr 147; editit>n of Jacopo. Now if 
the writer id the Ih’ivul/Jan ms. could extract his headings 
from delhi laiiuu it proves that the Commentary was 
writfrii hcfiUT JJJT* cannot^ however^ aasert that the 
origiiialiiy of the coiincctkm between the Commentary and 
these hcadiiigs, %m which the proof rests^ has been strictly 
jiroccih 

Iktorr passing m what I have to say on the mss.^ however, 
I isiusr note oiir rriiiarkabk phenomenon which appears 
again iiiid again in both Commentaries. It has indeed little 
to d«i with oiif prcsriit task of distinguishing between the 
two^ hitt id’ %tich great interest on other grounds that I 
cannot |u\s it tiy in silence Our critics are prone to 
s«pjit*\c thai tlirv have gtit a peculiarly trustworthy guide to 
f!ir corrrcfioii nf' flu* text of the l)mm Cmidy^ when they 
bixoiiic jitii^r^icd of a mo dating fr<)m somewhere near the 
|Hici% own fiiiir. Soiitc content themselves with fifteenth-* 
criitiirv M'onj oflirr*^ fert that at any rate they may assign 
iht^ tn:cttrM aufliorifv to a fourtmith-ccntury MS. j and if 
4 xio hrir ami flirtr t‘* daird within the: first half of that 
cniuirv (ami wr have dated cd* 1336, 1337, and 1343) 
it can Itanllv rwapr the reputation of something like in- 
lalitbiliiy. Hut if wc lake caninscl with the Commentators 
nf’ flir drdiiiifig tourtciiith century (Boccaccio, Benvenuto 
da liiifilit, and Fraiicc\co Bwti) we sliall soon realise how 
Him fi the M'va nt' iltr time varied, and how incorrect they 
wcic. E\riv <»iir of' tlH*se Coiiimentators cites an extra- 
tirdimiry iitniiticr of akrnuiiivc readings^ and we often find 
ilial I hr fftir one has uirraily been lostd As a matter 
of tail, brfoir the rariicst dated ivis. in 1334, and 
rini Irfoic 134H, the copies «*f the Divine (Imnedy wm 
I N.-r flir (Miki fu iiiy firrlin rdlduiu |)|), Ixv 
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already marred in many places, and tvficred very variaus 
readings. We can only partially discover their condition 
from our old Commentators, it is true, hor one thing, only 
a small portion of the text is given with the Coimncntarr 
and even when passtiges are copied straight into the mnis 
as they stand, there is always the possihilicy that the writer 
of the Commentary may have had a s<Htnd trvt Udltre him 
and that the transcriber is res|Hvnsih!e tltr its coriuption! 
So we can only identify with certainty those readings which 
form the basis of a special exposition*. • .Amongst these wc 
may instance the false reading Pamt insfeai! of ramie 
explained in the Otiims in /»/ xvi. 3. Atid we can sec 
that the Ottimn not otily had a foul text sometimes, but 
was alw aware of the existence of vatiants; for hr renurks 
on In/, xiii. 73, that some read am instead of mim mJia. 
[Cf. also /«/ xvi. 19, where he contrasts the readings r/ ,md 
Mi.Ji It is the same with della I,.m.t. We find iJ urli 
instead of Mi in /«/. vii. 3)^; in viii. -H he -lecms to 
have read /mtr fine instead ofto, he explains 
fmt as graves. Dionisi (JmM, v. ti'.f,, fhep. i. Kj) 
already jWfrttixl out his false rradiit,^», 'fiii'm u rmii 
instod of sam i/i {In/, xix. 85). Nor ure iiHt.mee, wantitte 
of the citation of varhints. See for insf.,mr- Puff. vii. ic 
{oviHminsr $'appiglu,)^ where J.tcopo says , ‘ Atiothr, text 
dmtlmtrir s\ippifjM;' ihM is ,hr navel, hv which 
children arc nurtured in the motfiei's wotnf*. Rut which- 
ever of these two we take the author mraiu 1,* show th.tt 
bordello embraced him reverently.’ riw s.m,r va.iant is 
noted by Caetani’s Postill.nor, and st.mds ,.1 the text of 
the MS. claimed ;is a copy by iJoeeaivto’s own hand. It 


hard to mswuse thr inw ,;,vr„ aKa-r, ^ " 

I i* . Wi*i *1 filif tllll|«i*|| vXMrmHU m A -n f'ltifi* 

' "f.r 
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is also given on the margin of Dolce’s edition. All this 
goes to show that however valnable mss. supposed to be of 
great mUnjuity may be, we could not repose unquestionine 
confidence ,« them, even if they dated from before the 

jHIcfs ilottu 


{In the Vicnn.! 'y,iftri>uchtr an enumeration of the mss 
of the Ornm^ and of Jacopo della Lmu which were then 
known to nw was here appended. At that time, when 
the first sheeti of the were already in print (1826) 

the editors, lorri and Rosini of Pisa, were convinced 
th.u only one ms. of the Ottimo existed, and at first 
they riiliculed my assurances to the contrary. But I 
was able in this c.italoguc to point with certainty to 
about a dov.cn Codices of this valued Commentary. I also 
cm»mr(.ifrd thiity-luur Codices of the Italian text of Jacopo 
and eight of the Latin translation, the former containing 
not only a mnnher which were previously unassigned, but 
also not .1 few which till then had been erroneously given 
under the names of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Giovanni Ser 
Camhi, and the Milanese .Sexvirs. Vicomte Colomb de 
Batine., who h.is lived in Florence for years, and devoted 
himself with unwearying industry to Dante Bibliography, 
took up .ind i.11 lied forw.ird these studies again in the year 
1H43 in a letter to Seymour Kirkupd 'Fhrcc years later 
he treated the same points still more elaborately in his 
Htl'li'iitraphiit ihnkua:^ Being, unacquainted with German, 
he h.ul a translation of my article in the Vkttmjahrlmcher 
m.uie for him, and to judge by the numerous quotations, it 
must have given the sense of the original very accurately. 
His hihliogiaphic inditations are naturally more complete 

^ /VI ui iUv* # Ji mdk 

f itt Im hmim su Dmie 

i/. (lirriwr, 

^ I, |*|i. fi'i |, 
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than mine, and they carreet them in %rvrt.d details 
ally on adequate gmumls. This would senn tu render a 
reprint of my catalogue supcitluous; !nit t.»r tlime whn 
may still wish to muke use id' !uy wod on .jceonnf nt' one 
or two special points not included l*y i!r Batines, 1 will 
append a key fur the eiunparivni itt' the two hss. eon- 
cerns the (htltm my numbers i ami .* simplv «eter ti> iviss, 
used by Vas,ui, the Deputati, and Hastiano de* Riwsi. f 
give the ret of my numbers in Arabic chaiacter, with the 
corresjKmding tiumhcis by which »k Batiius indicates the 
sjirae MSS. in Roman; 3 t. 4 wu., 3 xt.\. b 

XX.—7-/T „nt.—(o VI.- X'Xt«.~-i3, 

i 6 sbX¥III. It must be noted further that mv Nos. tj 
and 12 , which I believed to be mss. id the <!//<« >, ate yiven 
by de Hafines to Jacopi* as N«ts. vm. and x\i., while I had 
myself remarked of No. 14 that the .m-;. vt. inf. 4 . 1 ) 

did not contain the pure Ofrimi.' The b'irnch bibliio 
grapher has achied no less than thiitern codi.r.., his Ni*s. 
IV,—VI,, v!it.--xvi., attd xxt,, «tne i*t whiih, ht»wrver |litr» 
merlv behtnging t(» the Mauptis l'u«. i\ ii.td alteadv been 
indicated by me,» and six other-, ^xi. xv i.} unfv .,.ni.ntt the 
pure Otthm tm alxtut the tirsf t wentt twii t atit, o of t(;«• /*«»•-. 
gutark, together with a Onninentat v tm tl|.-* IKtut.itt > lu-as! 
on the Otthm, hut amplitied arii! otherwtie mattiptil.ited. 

'I'hc eorresjKiiulence between inv fatttds-fv .uitl ihior tif 
de Batincs in designating the .xj-v-., ,.r j.iMipo tirlla Lana 
is as billows; i r.-t, xj, ^ xit, ,j xjii. <j -i 

XXVin.-d) X.XVtt. .. 7,-XtV, K XXXV, u, tJr , 

XV.. -U =.xxiv. t.t issxm. ».< xxxut. i.^ xvt. 

—i^-'Vi.'-- iii- vit,...,i7 *0 \vm. •» u. ... 


at ' XI,. 


a.t .XXVI. 


IJi. .'t XXMV*’, ,!>;« 

XXXIV''X. .17 xxxvi, .'.aH n 

= 1,111, —31 XXIl. 3.*. Ill 


ii -vs. 


-•'> ..3; I 

54 V, My 


I f]*" **•«'**'”*•'■ ii. 1*. no, 4S, !i(s, id /,(., t,. s 
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No. i8 mt'K'ly uulicsttei two mss, of della Lana referred 
to hv Salviati, as to which it was impossible to say whether 
they were identical with any, and if so which, of those 
known to us. De Batines’’Nos. vui. and xxi. I have 
already metitiuned as htrmerly assigned by me to the 
Ottinn uiuirr Nos. u and 12.' De Batines’ Jacopo Nos. 
xsvui. xxxii. .tre identical with his Ottimo Nos. xi.-xv., 
since the mss. in question consist of fragments of the two 
works combined. *rhc Frenchman’s No. xli, (as he does 
not lait tt> state) was indicated by myself. He has how¬ 
ever added tive new m-ss., his Nos. xvii., xvin., xix., 
XXXIX., and .'ti.ti. Since then I have become acquainted 
with the following additional ms.s.: (i) In the Royal 
l4hi.irv <tf Co|tcnh.t}*en ; (a) Bodleian No. h 6 (Barlow, 
(mi>'ih)ti-nu p. tM, gives it as No. 115); (3) Paris 
Hibl. N.ti., No. 7iSi); and (4) No. 7766; (5) Fati- 

Nil. ; ((») FtUk. Rfg. Christinan, 1485; 
(7 ) Ftitk, OffJnt:, a jsH. This last ms. de Batines describes 
in his srcoitil volume, pp. 17.% 173 (No. 328), but men- 
tiotis th.it he lias n»‘*»!ccted to include it among della 
Latia’s I’odiu^i. VVhctlier 8carabcili had seen any other 
Mvt. lenuins (iiurit.iiti, According to p. 18 of his pre¬ 
face, he m,»dc use of a Hicnese m.s., H. viii. 18, but he is 
st> tareless that we may probably take him to mean H. vii. 
t8 (de Hatinrs' No. XIX.). In the same place he gives 
the corter t reference i«» the Laurentian ms., xi,. 36 (de 
Batines’ XI.), but on p. 46 a c<k 1 cx xt. 76 suddenly appears, 
thinigh .ipi»,nently it is oitly an incorrect reference to the 
same si.j. On p. t(| he speaks quite definitely of two 
Palatirre M'ss., ti(t and 117, the first of which is unques- 
lionahly rie Batines’ No. .xvu, (No. 326 in Palermo’s 
tkitalogur, i. p. StOi '*'*''* >‘ 1 '*“** P* 28 he identifies 
No. tiy with Palermo’s No. jab.—»I confess my inability 
to find my way through all this confusion. 'I'he Palatine 
Mii, have suffered to a <|uiie unusual extent from the 
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mSafortune already referred tu at' rc-juimherinjj. I fiuj ^ 
No. ii6 and a No. 117 amongrt the Cniadajtni .\tsrj, which 
are incoriwrated with them, 'rhey ewresj^md to I'alerino’s 
Nos. 338 and 327, and the first of them to dr ihuinc!.* 
No. 173 (iu librarv- number being JiHV Rut .H-cordinfi 
to the entirely reliable statement of the French Whlim 
grapher this No. 116 is a copy of Friujc. da Htiti’s Com¬ 
mentary, while No. tty (d« iiitiiws, ii. p. No 

m.) according to Fanfani, dc Ihttinrs, and l*.desnu», is J 
MS. of the .tnonvmous Commentator lately puWiaied by 
Fanfani from the Riceardian unb. Palermo, «, addition 
to his No. 336 (de fiitittes* tmly <»nr other ms. 
of Jacopo della F.aia, the well-known codes formerly 
belonging to Pi»ggiali, which wa* N'.*. 104 of the (itadayni 
MSS., reported to me by the fortnrr hbr.iit.tn, ,Si|». Motini 
as No. to8 in the library. It is No. jor i,, dr 
and No. 3t3 in Palermo. Whether this ,s .1 della 12 ' 
however, seems very doubtful from thr data supphed by 
de Batmo. See voi. ii, 88 i|., 347, ^ 

And now, in concUtsion, I will give the c.wresp.*ndiny 
numbers in my list and th.u of tlr Ihuines that refer to 
Latin tramlations of della Lana: .tt,ut. jfi xt,y. 

■~37saXf.VI.-~3H •;Xt,Vll., 40 Xl.vni. , .JJ xi.ix, — 
43 = I,.—De Hatines adds a Paris Mi. (No. .xf iv.). Harlow 
{Untribuum, pp. 63 ,7.) yivrs the further rnform.itiun that 
m the hrst-named codex (35 xr iit,} only the translation of 
the Conmtentary on the hfn„; i, by ,|r lfe,n.ir.hs, and the 
rest by Alberrcm a Rossiie,-. Fin.dly, there ,s .„.r more mn. 
of this last translation, Itebnying to .Ss, l%mU‘. Phillipps, 
formerly of Middlehil! {No. winch however w..s 

not written till the ym 1564. 


0 of della Lana which Luciano 

bcarabelh has prepared hare already hern referrrrl to («e 
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p. above). I have more chan once elsewhere acknow- 
leiipd the tischilacss ot his work. It need scarcely be 
uid tkit m v:d«c wmild have been for greater if the editor 
had showtt nu)re critical tact and philological accuracy. 
I he abi»vc pa}>es will add many more to the proofs con- 
wmed in mv other writings of the quite exceptional degree 
HI wtiicfi he is lacking in hath. Now that I have all the 
three volumes of the second edition lying before me I 
could multiply these prmifs indefinitely. But there is no 
need to do so. Hcarabelli, on his side, has had to correct 
a number of misstatements concerning myself in his errata. 
See the A’/o/rn; printed as a postscript to his third volume 
pp. 5 (>H .y. ’ 

Unh.rtunately do Hatines’ publisher, Alberghetti, did 
not print the translation of the above essay which the 
French scholar had had prepared for him. Scarabelli was 
therefore comiK-lled to get aimthcr, and it would seem to 
have been .i siiutularly bad one. The chief monstrosity he 
extracted fiom my essay was that I had ‘mauled’ poor 
Jacopo ‘with perfect furv,’ and he hurls himself upon me, 
full of ‘/,eai and indignation against the ‘impertinent 
attack, as he calls it. All that I think myself called upon 
to say in reply has apjw.irc.l in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Ihmu.GeiellijHift/u -865-331,‘ I am quite content to 
refer the reader to it without Kirthcr remark.—1869. 

‘ All Iialuii truiitii a|.j.r4rr,l in thr Poiiteem.o iSS8, February ami 
Ajitil, .wil aliii 4s a •■•i*(aiari- [amphlrt, Milan, i»( 58 . 


xrv..ON VUE DATE AND All I HOR. 

SHU* OE THE OTHMO COMENTO 
ON DANTE 

A i.rrriiR to mr. sevmour kir»vi'i\ riii. » Nto.Hit 

ARTKST AT n.OlU.NC!’, J.KU'/Jt;, jK4'; 
vtt!. 1.1*1*. 

H4I4.I ttM tHt 5s4»(.», 
Ah'. t tA, tHiU, 

M\ vliRY m.AH Sir,- 4 need not irU v«ut wult h«*w 
jilwsurc I have read the remarkahle wmk ♦»! Moii'.. le 
Viaimte ^de HatiiuiH <*n twu early C*r(Uittrniaiie^ i»» the 
Divine ComeJy^ whtch I ituly rm-ived mji the nth *d thk 
month. The k-atned fun added a -.pet m! r harrii 

to his work by placiitg on itn brow yrnir ♦»wn ii.tmr, s*» dear 
to all students ot the sujtrcmc harrl who are haptn enoitTh 
to know you. ' ' 

Not Ml long ago, the study ot' thrw rst ellent old Com¬ 
mentators, imbued irr greater or iiirallri dfi'irr with that 
same mcdiawal learning in wlmh Dartte wa>. mme pro., 
tbinidly versed than any other, lay negln trd, torgottrn, and 
buited. Neither Lombardi, nor lliagtoh, nuj liwo mu. 
temporaries, eu:r consulted those esposTufs who rtnght 
have learnt Ure sense which the author lum«-|t mtendrd'nr 
attaeh to his mystic poem from the Itvmg tone ot Dante 
or from immediate tradition. When, twemv-thter years 
ago, I attempted to call back the attention ot icholars to 
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thi-i stuily, .iiiti in inv tlm cssjtvwii Dante i mvpi 
of hu.rtwn ancit-m Cu.umcntarics, adding the enumeration 
of manmcr.f«-. ,n winch they lay unedited, many reade^ 
were asnunshed a, t unr number. Now tL resLhes of 
Hintin', lunr extended imr knowledge so much that thk 
i(*.f ciHtId nnlv excite comin:H.r..f;.... k..... ‘® 


‘^yusmeagrenessand 

Ale.vnidro In,. i, who lum rendered such signal services to 
twerv hnnwhot ti.e «„dy of Dante, was the first to edit 
the t. «inmrm.«v huherto rcg.xrdcd as the oldest of all 
li,-. wntk indeed w.rs less satisfactory than we might have 
wished, \m the new editor (Sign. Francesco Celrotti ot 
Rome) w,il cettamlv feet himself called on to correct’its 
manv erioi-. and hit », its many gaps. 

.Si|‘,n. Igna/io Montic, madc‘'uH an acceptable present 
when he rep.mted the Commentary wherein Boccaccio, 
al.eadv ver-.-u.;^ on mhunity, breathed out his passionate 
A h;,h,eri. This edition removed many of 
thr hint., wmvh dcfnmwd the first Florentine, or rather 
Ne.»po|u.tn rditton.'* 

Not tan we ,!env a certam Interest to the publication of 
at omm.-nt.« v nn the liist cantica, com,Hised towards the 
rnnhltr nt thr ftitrrnih century by Guiniforto delli HargiKL 
whul, wr ..wr t.. the awmato Z.ichcroni. It would 

|irrii;i|H tirrii yet mm€ cordially received, if the 

faifidiuu, rdstnt had not thought proper to suppress those 
patf. ot ihr wo.; whuh, to hk way of thinking, seemed 
tntlinf, o, inanr, 

J I' 'T: A .t/c ,ii4, v„l. Kxii. 

. ,a .c., J i' " "• '■* ““ '+«• 

^ ' t aoA I M> > tii,' 4,,.! ,ju( ,|,r ill.ofrmtn rditet had iivaiksl 
4 -, v,,i,;otr.l his wprhtt appc.wd. 

^ ...S IttM.j,', :,H. t . mtb Mutiticr's wxt on 

}'P ^ 'ri* -r > If cf ir-Tj T4fi-it4ifGt)' u* wr rrrmifi rmjw in th« new 
lum uhuh fitr fMiiiin imr frrr, in wc 4uill ohucw In 

< 4!-*. I’lillfT 
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But of greater importance than a!! that thcte nu-rttoruHis 
scholars have published amongst them is the Commentary 
attributed to Dante’s st*n Peter, which we owe to your 
illustrious feIlow<ountfyman, the Mircettas tu' Datue 
studies, G. G. Warren, I^rd Vernon, The work has 
been executed, and enriched with lamed note, by that 
deep student of early Italian letters, Nanueci.* 

I pass in silence over mtuc than otic elegant essav on »»ne 
or another of the ancient Commentator-ij'antl mm at once 
to the t<»ne-giving letter of Moiis. !e V'icomte dc HatmeC’ 
Were they not t<K> flattering, I wtmld repeat the winds with 
which the illustrious bibliographer of Dante speaks |p. 141} 
of a work of my owti on the same suhjn t, printed 
nineteen years ago in the Vienna ’/Jirhwlw/ Naturaliv 
it gave me the greatest vuistiu tion to learn that the pro¬ 
found studies of so distinguished a scholar, cairird through 
in the very midst of the treasures amassed iti the Ithrarirs 
of Fltjrenec, served to conlirm nearly evriy point which I 
had then vctitnred to urge from almost the jemutcu coif 


1 -iVT f.t.!nv. iiavr Ivf'u ufrftilly lollu.-.l In Njmn-u wifii 

a view K, wvijritiK a vumn trsi. Pw.. > air ,r»r,r,-.l o. U l,..n 

A umy tit thr fihirs tit S, (Jiifruu. winiti n-nti, *■, J-.-f, wirlu 

hwr bfen ft.nn.l »Hr itsl.ii.a.-, 4 (‘4}.<o.Ut,- 

«t Veroiia I .« .rr inaiuwt.lio ,it I'.rtO. . 1 , lm.tr r„U Ot thr 
BailKTiin I.ihMry at H.imr (IVlh, f^r l.t -fih, j, Hmu, r,!. t, 

p. 174. Htitr m Rr«t, tmmt f/'r.n . .Ui'.r lU!>.■>,j-,t, 6, 
a7),a«ta yet atwtitrr is t.i Iw it,,,,,,,.;.,, {m,, ,l,/ 

w, No. 4). It is -at.) in eJtii Iraittr.l't.rrU.v. jarr , n,,, 

ar^ <rf the mnk o.,f,,tf 4I,,. I'hr ..h thr Ua t’ 

writerntirr*?. •*' " 

-yty oiir whosh.mM Inlhiw l,.«4 Vroi.mSr*4in}d.-,,41.4 ..n,- i.nt-li.iiv 

of hramwo <la Bun, the iii.iu r*tri,,or «i fhn,t 4!!, 4>..! tS.-- ..nr imi.t 
miucMly nsnl l.y thr r,imj..!rrs .,t thr /'(.oCii,,,. hnPiv tl.r 

tuiola. tv.mhl trrt,4n;}y ,fttr 

i"'" ... '.... 
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ti.R-s (vi/. BrcHlau). The results of the 

\ lo.mtr.. .«T set forth by him on pages 156 and 

I hrvare hmr in number: i. The Commentary of 
Jacopo dHU L;uut printed at Vendelino’s and at Nido- 
ln-4»o\ picsfrs i-. ii!entic.il with the so-called Visconti 
eoHunrtu.«V. -flti. Commentary .litFers from the Ottimo 
ami Horn that of Dame's s.m Jact.po. 3. It is probably of 
e.Hl-.er date than thv (kimn. 4. The Oitmo only partially 
d.srtvrs the di 4 i«ouishini; title of the ‘ Antico’ which has 
br.-n eonte!.ed upon it. {It appears from pages 143 sq. that 
M. dr IlitinrH ermdder^ the text published by Torri, at 
lr.Ht !t» p.»t, mJHcinem to 1351.) It is not a primitive 
i omnteinafv, Imt an epitome of several others compiled by 
two, if nut three, diflcrcnt hand*. 

Now ttir fit it thirc ot these (loints coincide exactly with 
the opsnsi.if. I had expressed in the work referred to. The 
only dufrtrm r that »ni»l,t he diset.vercd is that whereas the 
Ftrm It hul.tt attempt, to sh.tw that Jacopo della Lana 
hrl.or i ip,, I hrhrve myself to have fixed his date 
with hr,ton, .d rn i.timy .0 e.irlier than 1328. Further, I 
a.ore th.tf the otiimj cannot he regarded as a primitive 
Coinmriit.ilV. The only |Htint therefore on which the 
VtctnntcN studies have led him to embrace an opinion 
difinmr, Snmt mv own is the date of the Ottimo Commto, 
wlmh I hrfirir, to ayrrrment witli previous authors, to be 

Mli *'* M iLiines places some twenty years 

!.»trr. 

I 'dtonh! not tsedtaie Ibr a single moment to withdraw 
an opinion rs{nr .-,rd so many ye-trs ago, or rather repeated 
on the sitrngth 0} the cm rent belief rather than adopted on 
any rioiind. ot mv own, did the urgnments against it strike 
me valid.* H*»t I am sorry to siiy that this is not the 

^ ^ ^ AuiMi.ipf flir icriDv fiiiii tlr-s ill fti|’ filiitirr m%w cme riotwl by 
W. if*" I I, <1-, u? flir ^f,ifrwrHr lluic Aibrrini dr Resdate, 

« f *'di t «i I I h Hilt MjtiiH'c Hue M* If Vkointe w 
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case, and I appeal tn your clear j«%uu'iit to s'ttt nte rijtht 
or to confirm me in nnsy opinion. Hut tuctojv wrtii!;; out 
my own arguments I would heg vour •.vmp.altctiv con¬ 
sideration if any important contribtttioti to the sufmM has 
escaped me, bereft as I am t*f all literate reHmicc'. i»ryond 
what are supplied by my own pt»r library. 

The arguments itt support <»f the Sirlief that the (ktttm 
Cmmiswu ct»mpi«cd in 1333 ‘.514 the follow- 

ing; 

t. The author says tlut he veas peisott illy present at an 
event which happened a little after ant! June 147;' 

Inf, tJiviii. 55, 'Thi-. Fu D<t!. iu»« . . . wa. itiu! in 

the aht*ve said pla»,r [Novara), with .iacr 'ou and many 

of his follower'i, wa-. hiintt O* death; and 1. Uv- svftrr, ,aw 
some of hi>i follower', burnt to death at Fadaa, t.< titr nsonlirr >>i 
twenty-two »t « time, fblk of h.w umdu:.'!), wie.’ajn.-d, sml 
peasants/ 

2. He refers to his personal actpiatntattte with the 
poet: 

_X. 85. ‘ I,^the writi-r, have lo-ard Hattt.- uy that n-'Vi'r 

did rhyme draw him m '.ay otii«rr ihait ter had !'.> sav, 


wprttg HI attrihdfiiig thr I.attn traiedatmn ot N(.«j.,iddU I.aiu, •)!» 
taitied m the Amhrtniaii Ms. IJ t;;*/, f>i A!lfc’t!4o, ijio./ oS ms dj-jhisi.- 
statement n» the wmtaiy rVinma - , .0. i-, •, ■ No •.mdl 

mtmwr «t mss. oI thr weir iltuMtr*,-.) }iy M >!i- ,m>l 

adtlnl t0 the list whuh I lu*! diawit op m ■ f, '•"!« • of thrm 

coutam im m«rr dun tr,i,;m«'ut'i u|' the t Vunoimeov, and otlt-M had 
iHTti in my diwnt iiion t,.. ,4, N,., s ,Hi, 

if ,/*' yieorntr (ji, j waiui *a *im-l ojmii.Mi' oji thr r»,. >tf 

»an Danu'lr drt fmili and »t V'mitr San I 

am Imjijiy to Ir ahlr to as'.oiv him lli.a tloy tioftt »oroa-t, titr ttltfu 
(tumnta in the s.imr form as tSi.it in uhit h iSo- »u 1 ■! jn,*-v.-nii 


h would srrin tlirit that in nta Ir »',iis!!iit hi," tw**! vi'H' vtunuf 
lorn thinks othrrwi'.!- (t'lrfa,,-, j,, ..t ii/ i,.,H 

tw vrrfir Htj «t nt iIh' ^ 

wtffrmi tiijif It I'*, math' 

«tf Jkiiib of I, wi.MiH t- rt 

III III < III', 
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hm that nuuv « tim. uud .at he hatl made words say in his 

. .«.. 

xr.>. t ^ • ih- fD.ntel wa. ,>f Florence, wherefore he 

‘ '* *•*"’’ which the ancient folk of that 

..u -a .,!.onc.l5 ...u.crainKwhich I. the writer, having Vues- 

hm, Ilf III i|ii|i ri 44 ieV ® 

The Omunnuatur «f John of Bohemia, who 

>M u the luttir »f Cra-jr, 26th August 1346, as still 

114. •Th' kingd.nn [Bohemia] passed to a new 
,.r4«r,*r.. «,,t to Albert, then to the Emperor 

lUmY, ilir i*nm*nV 

4, He t if.% the pnititer (Jiotto, who died in 1336, as 

itil! liiiii ;: 


/'t,'.;-. v,!, ’< w.i. aii.t I'i ■mpreme above all painters 

ttiowit {.. (twin and he t.that atuf city of Fh.rence, and his 
«>i, l;:isi rticir,. ,u R*.me, Napln, Vulice, and Padua. 
an«i many other part* of the wury.* 

tn the !,f.t jMKttiuntf hk work he refers to the year 
t ;r«. i-urrmt, 01 uitly just past; 

P.ir. ■>)!. y.y * jHttlnijii (Sf, Dominic) there succeeded as 
«•(.'mS . . . »i*t»;enth in order, brother Hugo Val- 

», ..•!/. f 4 |>?|t tfuit ill 11 | |V 

h j: ;f,hf 4 mnhf m'mkm . , , dmm^sists 

(hj ./) Ykiin MYi 13,154^] 

Ih fir Ilf tliri %iiiir ymr uti^the year just past* 

ill a fiiiir lift /#/, 1^4» 

’ P-ir" . |ifn| 141 Hfi th*^ Hf'ihe fourth day of 

N.'IIII I III, |"r 4 r jiidi jaurii’ t Laurentmu codex 

4, 1«) UV1 II i'lio CtJMV, VilliBi*! xi. i, 

iiiil ilosnii?, V. Hfi, mih* f, Alru, Ttirri in hii preface to 

ilr* 1% ||, 


* i?rrii nI rrwffiilrr iluf tit fhr Fhirrutiur UHiige thr year 

till '>h I OM? r!i 4 t 4 l tit-' I hnr III Marili 1114, 
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7. And again, another note «n .1 vet*.c in the same 
Cantica (xix. 115) refers to the >T.ir 1334 : 

‘ Niccola Orsirii . . . tiuUsiwl thr Kmj'rr.'r RuiLilph 
on him the privilege ot R.tm.i»;n4 .ia.l th.- ut' 

which privilege Bertrafid, hi.hop t>t' O.isd and ut Vells-tt.-, 
Legate of the Ap*)'itiiliv Chiiivh, wai ma.l” i.* ( •*', »-(j M.w, h 
• 7 th, I vva-i engaged lipon thii t!..*iii!r.e(tr.uv. he 

was foully eau out from hi. lord-.hip S>y the U-'h-gn.-.’,’ ’ 

8. A copy of the first pretlu e to the (htm^ (ht'ttms on the 
Paradim., made, as I believe, by Pinclli, and preserved in a 
Venetian codex in the Library of S.m iHitteo (No, 1^5), 
appends the date of the last tlay of Ffbniary tJJ.J, 
equivalent to 1334 in the tirtiinaty ret koning. In dir.c 
conformity to this is ti notice which tftr astttnvtnoits 
author of a letter containcti in a mamiHttpt of' the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan ($. /n/fo, •<.»,' say. he es" 
tracted from a manuscript front which Pier del Nero had 
removed the tnfurm and the Pur-(tit$ri-> ^c,t!t this hr 
Libri’s codex?), leaving him tmly the fKtraJiv. 'Fhis is 
the note as it stands in the m;, : ‘lit the nattie •»{ (loti, 
Amen, and of the Viri'in Mother, my Ladv .Santa Maria, 
and of all their blessed Saints. In thr ye.tr of' the Lord 
M.cccxxx.tti.’[though it appears the manuscrtpt really ha. 
vti,],‘on the last day rtf the month o» Febniary. Here 
begins the diss«»siti(m IJhpstitimf, hnt wr tntot read or 
understand ipnizhiti- ’.exsatsithtnj ot‘ the thitd fawtk of 
Dante Alighieri «>f Floretice, the whidi tirats ttf stuh m 
be in Paradise.’ ('I'hen follows the prelate t«t the 
mentary on the Pandm.) 

All these pass:i|*es (nuwt of which, fot the maiirr of 
that, had already been cited by «»thrr writen ,*n the (iftim 
(J^nifntD, before me) c.tncur in stampirtg it a. the wotk «tl a 
contemfKirary of the poet, twipm, it wimtd seejn, with the 

t l'J*iirutittr U’lr » r i,j 111 *!ir ..cJti.ttv 'Wi 

» t;t'. Viiiutti, o. A. 
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two cnichulit.}; csuitichis JW«i aulcd with the Infirm for 
the i-ifc! oiuirr Nos. 6 and 7 refer to a time 

}«Hterj..r to the date of the jireface of the PnraMso (No. 8). 
Now wr H«j>h{ sidtiiit that a single passage, or even two 
might have been adopted by a later compiler making 
extracts tiom the work* of others, and carelessly copying 
down t*! the very words that gave the date of the original 
wiitrr j Intt ttim* or ten proof passages all in perfect 
agrmnnu mmt conviiifc us that the work from which 
they arr dr.iwii k all from one hand, and that at most 
wmr lew uiltwijurm additmns have been grafted upon it. 

And il, tti \pitr ot alt this, I have expressed my agree¬ 
ment with M. dc Batitw that the Ottims is not a primitive 
eomsiu-iu.uv, it htvause f believe (and have already 
•,bow}i m my e.uHrr that its anonymous author took 
as tfu- lomidation c»l his work the Commentary of Jacopo 
della .uinriijitrs copying it word for word, some¬ 

times abbteviatiny, »f, sometimes adding matter of his own, 
or ttotks fiom other Commentators. Hut a work 

t omjHned with tlir ai*! ol others need not be a mere mosaic 
of lutyments, y.ahrjrd trom this source and that by some 
iyiiotant lopyist. It is true enough, for the rest, that the 
umliMi ol the (ktit's.! (,'Mente did not always work on the 
'..one method, ton rx.tmple, we tind some sections in 
the siuiigtn Irom Jacopo (tor example, the 

Cummemaiy •»» ihc In .t six tamos); others that only have 
a trw extra* Is thrieliom ctnnhined with the author’s own 
wmk I n (ir.tatnr, the t’tmtmrntary on Cantos vii., xi.- 
■o\.! , an*! yn other* in whkh tit* trace of the Bolognese 
Coi*«iHeiit.ttv IS i«* be liiimii at all (Cantos viii.-x., xx.- 
x.ssiii.}.* U‘h.it »a»i tuvr bent the cause of such diversity 
of ftratmnit I nmlrv* it is most diliiciilt to divine. 

I'o tl»-*r pa.-tagr’., only a few t»f which he cites, M. de 

* I f|in IS llwtr # t IfWI^ tlWB tllf tlllC? glTO bj (it 

till |^|,, I i 14, 
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Batines opjHwes certain others!, which we nubt n«w proceed 
to examine. 'Fhe first ticcurs itt the verv note t*n .i vrr>.e 
of the Infirm (xiii. 144) to which I hare luv^ek twice 
referred in supjmrt !»f my own opinion. M. dc Hatinc'! 
gives it thus; 

‘ When the bridge mi which the .tanie w». p’a*/.! rcli, a. it 
fell on the night uf the jth d.iy *4 Nmcml-r tj?|, the year 
just paiscd, the •iaid 'leaiuc having talieii itu** ihc'aui rs«f 
.A,riKi, remained there htr nun? year.,’ 

CaJn(a a p'r.m, suprj V enj tU ifatitj, .•nc •. *!././? h 

mttf Jtl (/T| M Kn\ tni pj.t.tn, t.t 

caMa mi Jem^fsurm J'Jrtu rt ',M(i Jmu pa' -unis 

If then, argues M- ic Vicointc, the Coinmentatoi c.its 
tell us that the statue of Mars h.ui been left in thr rivci 
many years after 1333, it must have hern mauv veats attet 
this time that he lived and wrote. And inder.i, at lint 
sight, this argument appeats un.inswcrablr. 

Are we then to admit that .M. dc B.itim-s ii itutiticd in 
reproaching all who have‘cited thii {uoagr to jtf.fity (he 
antiquity of the 0«(«# * with having hnled to notne the 
words which immediately htlhiw?' We will wr. But 
first let us re-rtud the whole p.wage, Iteginning a little 
further hack: 

‘The ancient * were .4 t.pint..n tli.w tic 
hmnded when . . , Mar- w.ii .4 ih'- Ivesi; wh •(<?■»(• Mrs. 
was made in patron, and in hti h>‘ti'';tr . , . .t c -h'- imi;? w,*-. 
made . . . 10 whi h tlwv .»■ -rEcoi i.Mc.r.-n. r-t-ren. 

and honour. And ?h"\v rsd ifu« .mv p-i.'iftSMO,-ii wh; h (h ■ 
tiaid cmmiurcivd ,c . 5.,, ,k^.. , 

Wherefore when tin* bridg.- »!. win. Si th- mu-,- vh, (d! 

(a* it fell mi th- night .4 sIc’ .p.h li,. .4 N % -ui' .-i min 5 . 
the year jn.t |t.u-.rdj, 

the said atntne having hdlcn itiro tiv las! rtv'-r ■>( Ari"’, r<'HUMS'.-.f 
there for many yw.. Within who h miir ih" .ih-u- i-ed , oy lu 4 
many wars, and wa-i the huer in them .d!, ituMtitu:. h slut i.nitoi!'! 
wa» taken to change iti liic. ... A young phy u. un f.--. ■ '(SKted. 
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wlur h- h.».l hi-4r4 . . . thii statue, and counselled . . . 
that *r iir -.Ml. Iw4 <,ut nj-ain and replaced in its position. 

. . . \n4^ .. .t wa, 4.,ne. Then things went prosperously, 
wh-r*!n tn-u.u cmfirmed . . . that when the statue 
had p'irtiiii'att.iji t that tlu* luty <4 Florence likewise had them,’ 


The * ttunv vwf.; thett, during which the statue of Mars 
was lr»f in the Ai inulid lint immediately precede the period 
,it whu h tin- .innnyiniHK Ctnmneiitutor wrote, but passed 
hcfwt-cn thr lall i4 the bridge and the happy counsel, 
whrrrhv thr phyntim, like a second Camillus, succeeded 
in hohhtv.', tMri thr iiih.ibit.mts of Florence when they had 
actiuillv tn mi,-rate. I'hen followed other times, 

iHh m s.t..,|.nnM. '.netM f.r the Florentines. And these 
turn-,, f,«*, hi 4 hm - jusned aw.iy when the Ottimo amenta 
(with tr ., nn-.tant u-f.-mtee'. to the misfortunes encountered 
by thr Fi..i,•»»!»*-•.; w.n written. It appears further that each 
nf thr4- thirr prinid-., %« fir fmm being limited to a few 
ve.u-.. '.ttri, h,-4 ,.U-1 rentuties. What are we to say then ? 
D.-d u!! then’ tluit;';. tnmr to p.ws .ifter 1333 ? And are we 
driven tn -.Miiitn-.r tii.tr the ammyiiunis Commentator wrote 
in the veveistrrnth eentury Or dsire we hint that 
tin- s, Isuhti wh>* t.»kr^ the ‘many years’as jKisterior to 
t 5't4ile4 tit mifue the words that immediately follow’? 

It I am not mistaken there is abundant evidence a mere 


j'l.iiii r ,11 wlm It Will stiWii e to deeidf the question. Let us 
ir.ten liisi f.* Vdlaiii’s Chrmde-. 


»' t. ’ Fii > i ,.i rie- Mar, whirii tin* Florentines took 
fJi-'-i,'!;.((. t t(!‘•!, a iowrr jwhfiHS! Diintc’s“thecity 
wiio it ' lun,;' 1 h'-r i» .1 j'.its'iin f.ir rhe Iripti-a”], then fell into 
ill ■ Aii.'i in I .il '> t th'-f i* h.tti; a-, the city remained in ruins 
{••tisiitv .ritd fhit. wa. tie'll rovssi the noble city of 

hS' trm. - *:v th ■ iiiftm.'.Ki Tutda «<n the aSth day of June in the 

V'W -'S I'J’i.' 

III. I. 't'-tiiiHt ^.'nib-tiKn .Hul nobles of the region round 
ib’His Fhif-n. "• , , . t.i 4 iin <-4 01 iii’iul to Rome ambassadors... 
In t'lui!'If Kinjt.'inr and i'npr Leo, and to the Romans . . . 

fi.v.iil fn rnufinhtaiH't: . . . Florence ... to the 
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end it might be built. . . . Their petition (was) accepted. . . . 
And thus they began to rebuild the city of Florence . . . and 
this was the year of Christ 801, in the beginning of the month 
of April [compare Dante's those citizens who reared her once 
again on the cinders left by Attila"]. And it is said [compare 
the Ottimo^s young physician”] that the ancients were of 
opinion that it would not be possible to rebuild it, if £rst there 
were not found and drawn from the Arno the marble image 
consecrated by the first Pagan builders by necromacy to Mars, 
the which had been in the river of Arno from the destruc¬ 
tion of Florence unto that time [^‘many years”]; and being 
found, it was placed on a pillar upon the side of the said river, 
where now is the head of the Ponte Vecchio [compare Dante’s 
“at the passage of the Arno still remains some semblance of 
him”], . . . but it was commonly said by the ancients, that, 
if it was disturbed, the city needs must encounter great dis¬ 
turbance.’ 

XI. I. ‘In the year of Christ 1333 • • * 0^ Thursday . , . 
the 4th day of November the Arno was so swollen as it passed 
the city of Florence that it covered the whole plain of S. Salvi. 

. . . At the hour of vespers ... it broke the dam of Ognis- 
santi . . , and straightway the bridge at the Carraja collapsed 
and fell ... and straightway after fell the bridge of Santa 
Trinity ... and then the Ponte Vecchio. . . . And there fell 
into the Arno the statue of Mars, which was on the pedestal at 
the foot of the said Vecchio, on this side. And note concerning 
Mars that the ancients said and left in writing that whenever 
the statue of Mars should fall or should be disturbed the city of 
Florence should have great jeopardy and revolution.’ 

And should any one refuse belief to the best of the 
Italian Chroniclers we may call Messer Giovanni da Certaldo 
to his support: 

Comento a Dante, xiii. 144, ed. Moutier, hi, 148, 149 [ed. 
Milanesi, ii. 352, 353]. ‘Now when the citizens had become 
Chnstians and relinquished their Pagan errors this statue of 
Mars was taken out of the said temple and ... set upon a 
pedestal erected by the side of the Ponte Vecchio. , . , And 
on this tower it stood until the time when Attila destroyed the 
city, and then . . . this statue fell into the Arno, and therein it 
remained until they were at pains to rebuild the city. Then 
when it was rebuilt in the time ... of Charles the Great, the 
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.tjuu* U'.IJ ,.ut .tf.ain au<! rc-Uiscuvered, but not complete. 
(.-•..111-.- u».- w.u.t a.nvu the .tatue of Mars had been 

• . ■•{!.,li tt.r-.o which guards the bridge”! 

J f mu I ivchiii^ tram which afterwards 
III Ijir (.I riifluty the edition of 1724 

|4Uvl 4 ^ the iiioilem reprint [of 18311 

^ ; » I Arno iHniiff nwotlen (**being swollen 
*; > odiftoii), , . , ivcept awty the Ponte 

'^ aiiil Ihr **iamc* which was never 

4fi-‘fw4i.N t-.^no4 inn 'Hni/jir/ 


i*hi.rlv ir.riiililm,.^ fill, it ifciwotmto ib Iimto note given 

ill Mituifuti'*, i. M 56 . 

I 4111 pri'iiLiJn! ilui rvrii without these parallel passages, 
wtiii h vrriii fo I hor tfir i'ltiitfovefy?, you would have had 
no lir’4i,nn*ii .r* f*i ilir mr iiiiufiiiig of the Onimo^s words* 
III ^i|irik4*n» lU flir lii**! fall of ftu! Fontc Veccluo, which 
foiifc pour ill flfi^ initr ot Attila, this ancient author 
lairnrhrfH iiurrn* a luirf iiiruthm of the similar event 
iu viuv ictrin tiiiir%* Frtiiii your owui litHisc you will have 
oiritlilont flu* irfV pOOll oil wtiicfl thc tOWiT thfOWn dowil 
In* Afftla luun 4ii4 iltr ‘4fc«it'fiie cokinin which served as 
ftir pu4rn4t i'riiciiriin and a half later when the 

njoe‘4iiaii •iLiiiir W4*i diajtf^cd out of the river, to fall once 
muir iiH* 4 'unuir, odd Lifrr^ tirvrr Iti be ftunul again* 
\iiii wnl 4nfrr wnfh iiir dial flic words which M* de 
lliiiiir'* iiir>, Hi jtiuiif Ilf tfir birr date of the Ottimo 
w'tirii indiflv tiitiirn*foiHl, serve as the strongest 
4f nuinoif in of ihr iipjinsiie tipimbii, and dearly 

*Ji«iW tli.a ilfu |M,v*.iye I an only have keen written in the 
ViMi flnri fiv hdhewiiiu ftir iiiiiiidation of 

}liii I iiion fiMt loinf fo iiirntioii that aiiothtT passage in 
fhr t *«»tiiinrtit4fy iiucjif. lead u% to think that the first 
I4!! iiiriifMord tiy dir aiioiiyiiuHni writer must have taken 
phii'r liiiuli lafri tliaii ilir Ciitniiionly received tradition 
aipp^f'trit, III fits note on another vme of the Divlm 
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In whitlt !>.»ue refers to the '.t.itnc of Marx, 
(FareSs$ xvj. 145), we read these wouix; 

‘And he -layi “the -ittimj*" !t wa. a »4 

corroded by the loisf; jwri.id vluriss}' whii-h n vt.ii ut ;|j.. 

waters «f Arno, when th.- |h<»tc Vt,-< ..-tutt t.-lS nn sh' v.-ar 
on the a5ih November} after whiJt it wai t/.n /! in 
again by them ot SrmifmtR who were tu t'v 

And in tkt we know fnmt other sonrec that .dnuit this 
time there wiis a great Htnid of the Arnu, whieii swept dtnvn 
the Ponte Vecehio: 

Rbirdttio MaSespini, -.a:-. H,t. , '{'{u. 

was in June in the y«rofChri*t itn • - .awv.-ai, 

by rea-uin of rxk ei.iveaStmuiatn e t.t w«rr ut f!< ■ -.h • I', i-.t.- 

Vcechio wa*. thrown down, and t!u vv*i .1 ,(y;, .4 ph-au- dn 
alter* w our city.' 

The s;tmr words, letter btr K*cte>, ai.-. .t|-}tr4( ;n the 
(Umnitli of Criov. V'illani (v. S), I'tt mv own 

opinion, I inuffittr tfwt in hi. note on the tin- 

old C'onunentator frp.*rts the hivturieal t.ut. .ind 01 dlws. 
trating the verse* of the i»urn:i juir ssitu the tnoitth of'the 
man wlto ‘itnitie a s'ii»bet oi hi. owtt hoH.'",’ hr dutw-. wpoti 
the {«>pular tradition rep.rtrd to loot, .1, he -av., bv 
Allighicri him-.rlf. lUit lie ths*. .0 k may, whrfhrr the 
‘manymtis’ jussrd between the time of Aftda and sh.ii 
of Charles the (Jteat, or between 11 ilir time at 
wliifh the neighlKHirs front .Semifoofo h-dtr.! ttp tin- ‘ •.tone 
stump’ again, it k at any t.ite prrfe, th- that they 

were not suhsetpieiit bitt .ttiteiioc to t ^,{ 4 

raft Us now pass *.n to M. de Uatioe.’ -.r. on.! aogmnent, 
based upon the l.dhtwinst tiote on verw t'.. .4 the 4p.i 
canto of the Puri;tif»y : 

‘Itwiil !»' lie,.I'.f.fi' th' fnaf. ,r<t O'-in' -t .» i.‘> 
rchgimi'i orderi to ...ismuiol (ilj..- bt.r.-si-s..,,- i - wrar 

such idoihto a, 104 wanomH (.» ', ,4;., 

And «» n was; for »« »»•, in njt.a s-oiam .Wsedo 

Acciaioh, being biihop.' 
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TfiK n rrrMo comknto on dante 

l mijjht i.Kwcr tim M. k Viomtc asserts on pase 154. 
that ftu* noti-N MU Cantu s-iii. of the Purgatery do not belong 
tu the * rraiU ure-tmal part of the Commentary,’ and there- 
ture has mm rijtht to draw arguments from them as to the 
date ot the urhuir wurki but I take it that even if we 
ref*.ud th«‘ »e fiutrs tit a general way as a legitimate part of 
the anuttvimHts Ctmimenuiy we may still retain our con- 
tit ii*>n that the (krtvs# was composed before 1351. 

It it vriy crt tain that the Laurcntian codex (xl. 19), from 
which I'rotf .'.or rorri took the text he printed, is fer from 
taithmlH- rrprr^rr.tmg the original work. Many gaps, not 
only of .* frw word,, Inst rtf wlmk ntttes, occur (for example 
Pu\’. itj;, 144,), and at the same time not 

a l^w '.!ib-„%jftcn5 addni.ins tium other works have been 
in',riira, a*, m Pur-. \m. ht, 67, xL toy n/., xv. 87, xxii. 
t i . ./. Now }i •.rrin^ hi.dtly piobahk that the last words 
Ot'thr notr itr.! .utr.frd ate an addition of this kind from a 
lain hand, hot thr tri'V espteWon *aiul so it was, for it 
tta-.' toi /ft, ,/;«■ /ft), Winn much ttut rude for the 
M.nr.ari the notim which he gives us are dis- 
lingntib'-d hv thru sorat precidon as to the facts they 
rrtoni.whcira'i lit fhi> f.nr Angelo Acciajoli having ceased 
fo ti, t t(|,y thr i-jt! „ opal thair of Florence in the year 1345 
j,\ it. i!r liaiiiKi, p. »,p), note 37), there is in any case 
an uJhjmuj ini'.f.ikr »« the note which we suppose to bean 
tn.ras».n. It Wf.uht appear that the Florentine women 
dirva i! \ri\ ittdfs.oitlv tit the Iftnrteetuh century, as wc 
itaihfj, f>i ,a', iiuiliiiiii «•!'other eudejH'c, from the passionate 
rspM.tMltfio!!, *it llotvaciio against the customs of the 
pryplr tti Ins timr, tnrn .ii well as women {Commta a 
Ihinfi-, /Alh-,*oi!,- .h'l tamo v,, ed. Moutkr, ii, 72 [ed. 
iiltlam-'.), i. 4.)/ !/,((. Stub a sCiUidal might well provoke 
iTprafed cm Ira.c 4 it a! crnones; and there is every reason 
to Itelie^r that the pt/tpliecy contained in the passage of 
the PuffjiDrh just tci'itrd, like other prophecies in the 
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Dhim Cmt'Jy^ refers t» a tact wtsich h:tJ alrc.»i!v ctiinr tc» 
{SM when the poet wrote. Vilbiii (k. J4O tc!K us that 
the umpires clut>eti in the imtnth yl April t3,’4 ‘made 
many orders and severe rc*;til.itii»ns ay.ainst tlic dissolute 
adornments of the women of Fluiettct'.’ (tfhrr laws .md 
other prohibitions of which the lecouK ate lost may well 
have bcett issued. There is «tothiii|; more !Wtur.i! ihrrrtore 
than that the jHissessor of .» copy of Datite should have 
added to the note on this pr«i|theiic verse the mention ol « 
similar decree of more recent date. 

It would be iuitur.vl now to proceed ttt .jsSt whether the 
sirguments, tin the strcie.'th «if which the tf,‘.'w»/3 
has been genemlly regarded as d.uing iouti t ^^4, have or 
have not been adeiiu.icely rctutrt! hy M. dr Hatinet. Hut I 
really do not hnd that he h.is stssaded any or them rverpt 
the one given afeive under No. $ 1 and even fh;', hr dues 
not seem to me ft) have refuted, hut at most only to have 
weakened it. He thinks(p, 144), that ‘thi. pavage h.i-. not 
been properly punctuated bv the editor of the (ttum •, and 
it would he better to put the comma aftci the wouf. “a! 
presente," so that the sense and readtiiy would Iw ; “ l?gu iJi 
Valsamano, the pr^^ent goteial of the .adrr of S, Framis, 
elected in 1333.”’ I note in p.isang the rrtor by which 
S. braneis is substituted for $. Dominic, and kave it to the 
judgment of the learned c««mtf yttien of the i Htm-i to decide 
whether att elliptical espreoion ..mli a-. M. dc {jatitirs sup. 
poses is ttt accordatice with the reniiis of the Italian lan¬ 
guage. But in any c.tse it is evidetit th,»t even it ilte note 
so mterpreted tto longer forces m to ajpgior that it was 
wfitteti in 1333, or immediately after, a ssdi irmaios sttvon- 
testable that if eanmii have been writtrn aftri- the *lr,tfh of 
Valsamamu I hat is to say, it itmsi he eat tier tioi only 
than 1351, hut than 1341 (de Haimr.,«/». ,//. 

If ytm agree with me that, so fat, wr have louttd no 
argument to prove that the (Hthm (htmnn tnuit have hwti 
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kUttr thill 1334, it only remains t« examine the question 
whether the .mthnr nC the Cmiunentary on the Parudha is a 
(iirtVtrni man tium the auth.ir of the mites on the Infernozni 
the Pur^.;tj>d\ i hi thi. point M. de iktines (p. 149) says: 

*! •.'<, 1 *!^ iii iii Ui.'c -III, hy the cnlophnns «f‘two codices 
tSui tit- .■H the IS a compilation from 

t .“(sstt*. T.i tff - 1 , au4, tti«»rj;i»\erj watt drawn uii hv a com- 

j<! '!■•!*, htf.-i -It! an’.h-'f.' * ^ 

Am! »*n p. 154 ; 

•A. !.•» tlr fi'iium-nuii .ttt the it » evidently by 

anf.'h -i' a-.ti'-.r. ait t ti,- pf,-!! ,.{'n may he fmmd not only in the 
. . . cJ u*iti.umtijt it alone, but ako by 

oil.,ft wuf. ttlitAi the Commentary ends in 
t’ji-Ji'4 » 'ih-i ihe tiiuneeiuh century, written in 
i-'h'n • j-a;-•' : S. Mat.Ntt, iat) ; 

H -1 ' 1 '.!»'••!' m|!,-,-!p4 4 ( 1,1 e.mipiled by A, L. N, F, 

,.it th>- ,.j Ihnf-- Alh’iihieri «f Florence, in praise of 

t'hfM'., 

Aiti 4'i '■«* .-i'.iiiif ftpih.n ‘iiainh ai the end of the 

. >4, • 1 , \ ■ I <,'b, .(S jJir i!„f of the; fourteenth century, 

in ii y,t‘ t ' i 

!'hr A.rrtuunni \Ede Hatine*. that the Commentary on the 
IKiraJii i r. a t hum didrrenf authors, seems then 

iM hr iMwt! upitii the word".‘odlceted and compiled’ 

whit h wr trad m fl»r c.ihtphou to the two codices, but 
I iituipne' that thr>,r r^prciHums arc notliing hut a modest 
way of -.aytiij: ‘iMtiipHini and written,’ and the examples 
j-tirii hv the undrt the word *fw)/»/V</re,* confirm 

i I i »;u,t.! ifi utum wlikit I rwriwl 

vn«r ||i|| || f|i4i ||||< mrclutimt, 

lint I n r'4i'-Hruli)" ^imikr l« tltilf itf tW Mttglm- 

Inti fian * -ni:,.; fn-jrt if m tikMfU nl’tiii s 

»ln..| .*9 ;r.‘t ,m I lif A* L. N» F.ciii the 

♦ Msnrt^ |i«-T Al"'‘i'-ji, fiteii To the liciticiiir 

li. I !<', n <►! 11', Anh 'n 

r, ? IT nij i|f|i li “iifly Miitr wliti wmte 
Ilf ;,-i4 ..T ' tn n fb4t riilKi fir'rn|»)'inf^ nf ihr fir4 OWIHt 

Ilf <li'- , Ml I'; 4 
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me in this opinion. Wc have smi that the CMminmut v 
on the Infirm^ the authenticity of which i** hrvtun! vlnuht, 
is not primitive in any %«ch seiKe ao ut iniph tlt.u every 
note is actually tlie uiFsprinif uf the mind of the writer of 
the Ottimt C§mmt 9 . Iiuleed^ 1 have pniiue.l out ahovr how 
freely the anonymous Commentator mad.* toe of javopo 
della Luna's Cotnmentarv, atul we jiotr from other pa»a.'es 
that he also availed himself t>f the note*, of CJui/jMlo dr' 
Bambagioli .and of Aecorst* Bimfantini. !f vve .ne to mdst 
on the w«»rds ‘ctdlected and eompilril,’ thrirfose, mulei- 
standing them in the scjwe that M, tie Hatinr . :>’'**■' them, 
wc should have a perfect right to sav that thr Cumn»e»tarv 
on the Inffrm is alst* a compiluifin from dtffnrnt Commen¬ 
taries. Now, when we carefully e».tminr the note-, of the 
on the PtimJhfs, I think wr sli,ul ircoi,.ni.,e the 
sjtmt? hatui and the s.ime method ai in the C«nmnrm,oy on 
the two earlier cantiche. Heir, too, dells Lana*, work 

serves as a hads. Here, the luttrs taken fiom Itim ate 

in part ahhreviatesl ami etirrected by .t wntrt w'ho t', hettrr 
versed in history and in the Latitt t Itsvic,, Hetc too wr itntl, 
both in the preface ttf the Venetian ctHleii, of Han Matctt, 
and in the notes themselves, the tiatc of i ^pj. rreurrint; in 
all the three divisions of the wttrk. I eaimot srr, {hrtrf.re, 
why we should attrihuie the Cttrnmentatv ost the IKimiht 
to another author. 

Kialxiratini!; the conjecture id' Mehus, .\|. |r Vu .ttnie 
oliserves (p. 154) that if we .«re t*» sti|*|«rtr thr Irttris which 
occur in the two codices cited .above to be thr nntiais i»f the 
author’s name, wc may with high pr«»!iabiiifv rvpatid them 
as; 

Amlrea Lancia Notar 

Fhk strikes me as n brilliant ciinjeeturr, and j| trflects 
high credit <m the hrench scholui. But 1 ilo jua -irr why, 
if the author’s tiame has been disioterril tn thr Oimmrtjta! y 
on the the tmtes on theiither twm cantiche •dioubl 
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hr k-r. tmhithrrrd. F.vrn brthrr I knew of M. dc Batines’ 
dHf.urtv, 1 i.Huidrrrd thr <i|nn!tm that the anonymous 
i,niunrnua..i hr!.uu,rd to ut.c of the religious orders mis¬ 
taken. It W4.. on thr t,il!owi.«g note that Torri attempted 

fit luM* ftii% iilfM : ^ 


V“' is applied in virtue 

,r ■.., - Af.i dutn wa. the father of Isaac”; in virtue of 

' /. a > «.* « ■ ar " .!u- holy father. ” ; in virtue of 

ii ii.r*'" “ yi|i"-’r 1*1 ills* 


roi.i hrltrvr> th.it this ‘ hiTc’ (^ul) refers to the 
iH'iiutitrjV in which thr Ctitiuiientutor was living; but I 
fakr fluYprnr.i-. u{ thr pht4>.i- to be as follows; ‘We call 
fathrt . *■ tbu.c w'lo 4!r in.i by getteration, as for instance 
tlir ‘*h<n>, tailiei .*’ wbtt have passed into the better life 
vi^ «i.n»v keoftiijr, .,..0, ,iiui hfff t(H., in this life, we 
*.tll .jfd'ut. "faihri*,,”* the many accurate references to 
thr 'KMJ A*whicli occur in all portions of 

thr WO! k, hau- It.ng cimuitced me that the author of the 
vva. a lawyer (Putfr, viii. 70, xiii. io6, 
Sts, t I, Par. ti, t And it the purity of his language 
did n..f -.nthtr lu provr him a native of Tuscany, I think 
wr shmihi }j,ur iiunc po .ifivc evidence of it in the following 
note ; 


iiti, Hi, * < th, t(«tw iiuny timvi in this province of 
lii -aiH h*V"' .III ti I'tav'-f'i nude by evil citizens because 
thri !).4 h .it'ifin. .11 fhry would.’ 

tlirrehnr, conibiiics to show that Andrea 
L.nn sa, living in thr tomlernthcentury {/wttnfr 
•uv-, Mrtu)-,, Pita Jmh’, (UimaLl.^ p, clxxxiii.), the author 
*it niativ ti.ut'.l.iftuji', ot fin* I„«ttn poets and prose writers, 
was tiir I'ti.t an !awv»-i, vi well versed in classical literature, 
wiiM mniptt.rd titr OttifN'j in t3'.{4. 

I inipr von will ktndiv accept iliesc few observations, and 
Ivhrtr n»r rn-i to br yoin nio'.t devoted and affectionate 
'.rH.Hu ;»ni firnd. 


XV.. CONVIVIO OU CONViro? 


Ati. the recent ctiitintu uf . thtrt wtirk in }'n»v.’, 

from that «f Bisciuni tbwnwar.ls, entittr ii * A C-t^. 

vit- 9 * But thw is tint the caw? with ttr tMur iMilict cJniatis, 
'riie Florentine edition of 140', and thr rticer \*e>irii4(i 
editions of is^j, .itul ivjt, •-ntjBe n ih*'-.n, 

Soalsadiws Emvaccio in his Lite ot the jiort 
edition, ji. 67): ‘ He a!st> comjwi..rd a ctonntinu, m I'lu.c, in 
the Kku'cntine teuwcnln, on {hire .if hr. di-nrse 

. . . and this, which he entitled t.‘c. ,t tuii lie.wte,.ijs 
work and wttrtiiv of |ir.U‘.e/ L.mdii!.<, «u the I'r.crjn to ht» 
C^emmftiUiry (1481], hdlosvs thr s,une ira;»e ; * Hr rvioSe in 
the Florentine tongue the .oui thr 

and Velliitrllo (1 544) d«(rs the same. Wr tind i.hr same 
title in Varchi’s Mn'-fhr.i |>ithh'4n-d hv Lattiin ,otd 

Franchi, |tj>, 444, 44{\ in .Salviati’s -f.'-.’niimmit ; 1 iS-jl, tij 
PergamiiiiN A/emsm/r (lOo.',), and in the f»si etlttnnr, 
of the Fuahbm ( t(itz, ihi 4, and t It ,, „nly 

when we come to thr ‘ 'r.ihlr * of thr Itfth iitiineronn * 1^4 
that we read ‘ // 9 il il'mmvk* (ktiriff' is also the 

form suiojtted hy Crr'wiinfwnt (i<v,X], MoinipO*. Fontantni 
(1736),’ Fclii (t7SH), In.itiiHcin, and tnaity othrjs. 

la thr lUkmlf. ,t MU' > F jia-citfit ..ot ct trio'tr 

itiltis virw tl,.-anrhoioy ..} lano w.S<.i 'oUwh, 

whidi I rraliy ain in»t tn a jsoOit.n -irtiH UoS. iltr 

*'*.li*,*l'** f /.'>■. ,•)!, j,-! , r-'O, 

* I his iHost aahaldp r.lin«n . . . wftm r, i:.;;,?;., tt,., j.Can -,1 

hy MwoijftMirr, j.-tith-ItM-.ror n 14)1 r,■».•(!• r.a 1. .i t .-lu-.i', wl 
{«rt!y iK'OttOP,' rlt, JVtlujo ,i»(0 aii hf (Kat. t. .J>t -•>; •! 










XV. C-ONVIVIO OR CONVITO? 36, 
'VI,i. I,,1,.. ^ 

utut nnhv th.- ^uth".' hi.»tsflf t<, lus work ? 

In rlu- tn.t .a h!-. n.,tr. to tlw AW«r 6WW;-, Foscolo 
u.<,itnv )n.,H,*rv. tin- mt-tlio.! to he followed in solving this 
v .'0 .!rh..n,.;h the .tn.wer he hintsclf gives is erroneous. 
^ !U! .rt.!.o>r M flu- 'im-vtum whether the subdivisions 
o. ih.j uot4 4U- t.> he called‘eanti’or‘capitolL’he 

U r mn.t r.ue our .t.ind with Dante, who expressly 
diudf, h;„ )»{.. e.mtiehe and eaati. ... But it is 

Ih.u tin- t,n..a admirers of the poet trifle with 

thr ,4 h;-. tvod.. 

i.'Hi'tr, .iii.i V. 1 w.ndd have it b,..“ t.VflwVff, p. 67, Zatta 
nf. . . . Aa.l with.nic ativ proof, or so much as a 
OM, ;u» mii.M.luWo otUMnayhe, if any one had 
«i.b.r o . Iluc fhr .'Mwmtrini-. have made a blunder in the 
f'"vi, vnio- .-or pi-Of.. CmtHi-h, and almost every one else f?) 


fii-j), 11 ui.iv hi- -,.0(1, It the author himself tells us 
how I).- would lj,ue fhr impoit.mf work in tjucstion named, 
hi.w t 411 we p.r,,iMv dtiuht what we are to e.all it ?-~-Surely 
iitithij!.. uiuM- «i-4.-m,di!r. But I note that the passage 
' * li. j ■ H in tiiuliani’s cd.) is not the only 

<‘n>' m wlioli Ali’/hji'ii tell-, us what the book is to be 
la.h-ti. I h. t.- .or I ,(u uih.-(<i in this very chapter, which 
appeal th.r. in {iuihain'. edition: (t) Line 60, ‘Intendo 
t.or im jp-jo'i.ifo {t) Line ()2,‘Seti'/ai lo quale 

li.i Mti.i f.i{t4 vivanda] non potrebbe csser 
mao p.tta .i ijiir'.ti. j j) Line 73, * La vivanda di 

•po-'.t.t Cmvi!' '..04 d» quattoidiei maniere ordinata’; and 
hu.oIv, hnr ' Lt |,i questa eenu eonvitatij priego 
lull! (hr .(■ (! non tii,>,r tanto splendido,’etc. We 

m.M. .uid 4 j.jiii pa,,,,}.#,. h i: t, *Nel principio di 
tj.i.riiH hr-nt-4 sixth fnimefiapter to : 2, 

% Hi4.1 14 **t ijiaiitib li iiobtlc Chnvit$ 

per Ir wtr irK.iiiif'i'j 4 jirr li jiutn cemvitari m 
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poHc p;uu! tii UMti tiiiuiiy» *i in thr hmidi 

Tractate, iZ : <5, *Oiu! iu volcmin .i eut.ik- im|wnH uirlli 
moral! Filontli} C'^n'e tibhctlieme, iiaeiuU* »juriui toiM 
('mi'hi per ci.i>cuita delle >ue parti i'»'it«lrie f.ts'.'.* 

It caiitiot lu: denied that i» all thenr pas-.a...'-, .uui«mtin|!! 
to ei|;ht, our edition'* a.'ree wish nt teadsn** 

and not *■ ll'-ns'iviC But the r.lsti.ai-. tie ttot iIh- 
deceive ituthority in a (jiieuiou «*!' t*itit.»,'!4phv. Tlie 
tet manusi'ripts alone can detriiuin*- it. Now ot the 
twenty-nine mimu'.eript'* examined on thi'. pKint iw my'.elf, 
or by qualitied pcrnoiiH at my tequrit, tinne .»*• oidv two 
the Riecardian No. loqj and rh.« oi San ?i!at.«s i*l. x, 
No. a6 (lO"]—whk'h wtite ‘ t.Vie/f,-’ tti the ju-...q*rv whrir 
the word tx-cur<. 'I*he fir'.t ««f' them the mov Sate 

date of 1461, and cannot lie u'lt,tided .1. h.tu!i.on a.ieat 
importance. The Mn'tiud h.o Iven au'c*-..ueit ui tin* 
posscHsitm of Lueadi Simone dei!,» RoliSw, .Anton ,\Iai>.t 
BKcioni,ami theeommeiitat..! Fatvetti. riii.(.,inv iTt-wTe 
isofthe iUtcenthceniuiy,:md the Mtlanr-.redo.n .<>1 
vivk (tSay) consider it Us*, import.int th.iii th*- othet tiMim 
script of the Library of San M.tieo, t-‘l. xt. No. p,*,, whuh 
once belonfred to the Casa Nani. A tiuul t tsh-x, a! jo ot the 
fifteenth century, in the Bodleian at ()\»oid, No. t tq. j,* 
has '■Vhsnmuh' both on the title-paye and m the 'aqiei ■ 
scriptbn of the whole work ; but ap|ureiitlv \ muii-' m 
‘•ehmuite^ like the old edition'., in the le.ct Am! 

further, hero am! there a mamf.eti|t! wimh u-.H.tnv trad. 
'■(kmivi'i' has in one ot two ot the rsahi p-ua-.o-., 

ohviously through inadvertence. For iie.iame, the ‘.emnd 

* M*iri4M| IK ihkkmi |« s? “ i 

I 4111 il» 4 ‘’ltfr 4 lu. Hi .wiH'iint N* r> III I'. I 

ll4Vr I.j-iI Hi'r f« M . i »?,«. i 

«li Ibllfr .yiHjim -|.,4 ‘ VI- I ll 

If fi V« WSH! Tl iH luv IHio' 4w;.' *r.r %hh 4' M ■! 
Ill Trilfl, L i'it. I tiir ii ' '* IN i;iH f-* u 

Jiiiil III lliH Mllirr 4!’5u .it ilx ul <iIt io, 
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of the Trivulzian manuscripts, marked No. 39, has this 
reading in line 73 of the first chapter; and the variants, 
now in my hands, copied by Vincenzo Nannucci from 
me fragmentary manuscript which belonged to Seymour 
Kirkup, do not note any variant from ‘ Convito ’ in line 80 
of the first chapter and line 2 of me tenth chapter j but 
this may be an oversight .1 I also note as a curious cir¬ 
cumstance that in chapter 2 the Magliabecchian 186, Cl. vi., 
leads: ‘Nel cominciamentodi ciascun bene ordinato prandio.' 

All the other mss., to me number of twenty-four, give 
‘■convivio' or <■ chonvivio^ or <■ conuimo' in all the above- 
mentioned passages. They are as follows : 

I Florentine: 

A. Laurentian : 

1. Pint. xl. cod. 39.2 Fifteenth century. 

2. Plut. xl. cod. 4.0.^ Fifteenth century. 

3. Plut. xl. cod. 41.4^ Completed September 24th, 1463. 

4. Plut. xc. (Gaddiani) sup. cod. 134.5 Parchment. 

Fourteenth century. 

5. Plut. xc. sup. cod. 135. 1,5 Completed by a certain 

Matteo Cierretani, December 28th, 1477. 
o. Plut. xc. sup. cod. 135. 2.^ Fifteenth century. 

7. Plut. xc. inf. cod. 3. 2.8 Fifteenth century. 

B. Nazionale: 

8. Palch. iii. cod. 47. Fifteenth century. 

9. Palch. iii. cod. 200. Fifteenth century. 

10. Palch. ix. cod. 95. Parchment. Fifteenth century. 

11. Class vi. cod. 186 paper. Perhaps end of fourteenth 

century. 

12. ^ Palatino, cod. 35 (copied from No. 4). 

C. Riccardian : 

13. Cod. 1041. Written in 1447. 

14. Cod. 1042. Written in 1468. 

15. Cod. 1044. End of fourteenth century. 


1 

4 

7 


Tratt. iv. 22 is wanting in this codex, 
Bandini, Catal. BibL Laurent,^ v. p. 4.2. 
Ihid,^ 43, No. i. 6 Ibid., 404. 

Ibid., 406. 8 Ihid., 412, No. ii. 


3 Ibid,, 43. 

5 Ibid,, 40 5j No iii. 
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n, Roman: 

A, Vatican : . 

16. Vutscan, No.+77»^* hsc-viUn ^ 

17. Urhtm', No. 6S0. . 'v/'tu, 

B. Barbcrini; 

18. xlvi, a8. Fourteenth centwrf, 

III. Vi'iK'tiaiv MS. in S.in Marco; 

19. Cl. xi. No. ti- Fnurtcrnth * ••nnirj.-, 

IV. Milanese. Trivtibian: 

ao. Nu. 38 (fif.t Triviil/,i.ui}. . oistu<,. 

V. Pirisiaii. Bibliol. Natiotwic : 

at. Itiil. No. (tormerly 7:1*}. V- i*«. Jnn 

aa. Ita!.N«,tui4(turiiKrh'7768;, FnitttT-i,;!-.. -liiut. 

VI. Britiih Muicum: 

33. . . .* 

VII. Public I.ibrary -I Stra barj; in A! '-t. ; 

24. Paper, Filkcnih reinuff. 

I'he uiKtnimutK <»t'at least twciitv-t.tu!, « 

rather twcticy>MX, tjumi-ciipts iiuUt.bst.' th<* •«»!,• 
which arc asctt'm-il to the fourtcritfli teitmtv iN*'-,. .}, jt, 
15, iS, 19, aiul 2?.), K tircNivc in tasintr nt ‘ 'I lie 

IJtKlkian maituscripi can be rcckti»r 4 «»» itrtchei •tide, toi 
the one torin is Uiloptwi *m the tif!c-iU.o« asnl .i.|w->sr(i{i 
ti«n,aml the other in the ‘Eherr .nr tiistrh.tr ,m!v 

two late manuscripts left M suppoit * 

It may rcasonsthly Ite .isknl h*nv it is po-.aWr that a.*.ti»r.i 
such a numher t»f autlutrtties, ami ay,.t:ttsf thr ernrf.»l 
up to his own time, Hiscioni not onlv atiopsr.i ilsr wtuny 
form, hut Iws succtriknl in impo-.my it .9II st»l<,.r'»pjrin 
editions tiowtt tti ttur own times. Hut thr r(is,;';ma hr .'ire 
to yield if we ettnstder that when jIic /'»•<.' Ji ihnh- 

• M.U'an 4 , J C■.*■« kJ .k.,' 1 '(r>r, , , 1 

hiJ.f |n I '?4» ^ 

^ I «wr flir Aiuinpf Mi fill- Mk 4 ivf » i th M 
fllllctWil WfMtr ;i hiru4 .it Sis.** liMf.’.ii M v;,;) Mil- II?'" 

tinit liliir lA MIIT hi. hI iU ^ 

jirf m h, iii 4 in 

cliiifn Xs, * 
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d* .it Ih.. fhf lijfht (inf at rht* tw« nwnuscripts which 

tr.u\ ' i. '?■)", .uu! Whi. h rhc r.!itor reckoned amongst the 
.iWr. w,u tis in, „wn In his Preface 

hr • rhr r«.i .nut the Cmfit$ are printed 

.tfrri' thr m.«r.i,cupf of Ur. Ant. Maria Hk-krni, since it 
», flir Ik-4 tlut tonM |w town.!. 'I'Hh mles, ... as may 
he %t'nt {}»*• Itandwririn^t, was writtett in the fifteenth 
ifHSuji', . . . flnr ns FKtrrncr I have hren unable to find 
am i->in •»» cb< t.nirtrrjnlt crtunry, which sufficiently 
esrUin. tvfn > -taiii }U'..a,'e. in these works, ami t^pccially 
in fhi- (W'ifir:-, irntMit, (,> ;nv thinkittg, srnnewhat obscure/ 
rhr ,4 si,;. !•, ^ Hmwih had been 

Milt 4 iy wfiri, thr Acadeinieiaits .,f t72() registered 

thr »'4!..-, J, .)( 4 mv*!i,v.i thr 'ninti.Hi! H'terrrd ot} and mi- 
vr.iv.rtyi. t,<. 4 nh/r , riiHsif .if{ei'w.»tds any unc who 
Mj thr (;,or;.A-r'.« simply copied His- 

ihisv’: 4, vri-./r;.. Kiotn'1H27 oiiwards 

Wr m.f. 'U., fh4{ ru->i fjrsh r.liO.r {r.uvpt the Neafuditaii 
r.io.tr'i »4 I ■' j, 4io! O ;, ’ Im» done 'xtmrthing to purify the 
t-.t .4 i'.s, ..v.t(A . !nu 44! f»v c«>mmon consent seem to have 
iir;/.'Ur*i if; tnlr, ,Ns4 «*n»* of than gives the k*.ist hint 
of i./ntivt.', r>/r»! 4'. a vanatu, m any one of the passages 
rmunr» 4 ’»’nir, 

Nu y-.’-iU Ar'j.»h.Tn tm/ht, A he iwd chttsen, have 
rotiflr,! thr fust jo-.-.r work of Italian literature 

hr tmAii, aurj the rsawpie of Plato, have 
*4 ||-i'4 >j ,(t Pt'imn *, or, like t.asca •utme centuries 

Ui'-i, t,r*s..- i !ii4 thr i,M t »rnt.ho'i that he Ddprcssly declared: 

‘Tllr iv.nk fi (.liir.t V AKU MO I WOOI.t) 

OS', t M nr.* We ca« oniv .ithi then with the author him- 
•lb ic i|ns4tt« ireiiinipri rr mx pmutri nmtri 

|H"||||||f 4 tf fi 4 ^ If-H imIu ^ * 

^ 'III 4lmk, mi wilt I«nlrnfy llW 




XVL-4)ANTK AND UNITED ITALY 

A LECTURK llKt.tVKRja> AK!'! IH'lll.HHI J* t!M iHfti 

v«il ii. |»j*, ; r:* •; 5 .»’>'' >■ } 
AtlTHOR\ PREKAroRY 

'The scvetuwH years which have r!4|;>.c*l -tjur i wt.«ir 
this lecture have hrt«u;,:h£ chatetc'* wnh thrmwhsth i*,nr 
transhiruunl Italy, ami liave turertl u\ tu fake annthrt vtrw 
of the prtihiems siie has tn snlie. Vet I '.hMuh! Iv ',(.uv 
not to inclmlc the tollowin;,'; e-.^.iy it« tlu-. Imc | 

believe it contains iimch that is ot is'i'ittiuaHi, r to onr 
cstitnate <tl Dafite. I can thrirtiae «({(!*/ Ijhji*' that th** 
indulgent reader wilt rememlH-r that at itir fnne it wa-i 
written (duriu}; two autumn visits to Italy m the yrat-. 
1859 and ‘f’P otitltMik Hn-Utich-dv m im»jr 

than one ^restwet. The cmiittrv wa» stdl in an mn'’ftlrtl 
state. The |irosj»ect of 4 I’mU'il Iiatv w;t. utn 
Victor Kmamie! lud been toicrd to Imy lannbaidv tioiit 
Napoleon at the s-ittiftce oi hi*, aiice.fral |»..-.'irr4..fcs .im! 
with them, t>f the frontier which had ?i>A«i*b-d iljr IVntU' 
sula for two thoti'aml years i tor Fr.imx-N w-a!* hwool was 
only ‘ Italy free o iht ^ M-uitk: Tin re m ,Ls.rHdrn« '.-atr-. 
had ken amtexed without rifhrr .umi».nt ci t^-atv, ,md 
the attempt to win^a tw»dlild kinjolom tot lit-, in-.*.' Lid 
was being made, olf his own hand, t.v 4 and 

honourable—-Cortdiotticre. 
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rh.iu/h th.- .u s,»!' .( l'tni.%! UjIv, j.»r 4 u nul tu ftwip 
4.Hii;it' S'l .ni.i Jli.. frmy-K.%1 p.^wri ..f ilif l»u|.r, wfiirh mtw 
tliffIK th- ti»*sn rfu! r«4, w.ri H',»rcrlv 

.-'iri-ii* •*> I'rrjiMrv, v«*f it .mv 

|j,ijs,in ,v,«r.! tilirtitf. in, tltrw fhfir 

sn.u-:. S.. a.nlA v. .»ktU' k-.jr.a<- lit itutHr thr 

lv.> u^hnUnh. |j h j,r wtmW w, win* 

ihr wlt. 4 r *a»intiy whuir r!v«‘H rist- 
fs.*ns f!ir '11, .! .v| th.r Aswit«»inr.., ,f% «»»»■ fnmiHnn 

, !• rtl,., j.hMtr.f thv itHrrii «»r 

’’'S'-'J''’* .. h ■.!/{., .f .4 ,} ,, |,i^ wIih'Ii 

c;> V ,4 thr nt’ R,.mr 

4 .',! {.■ ,,'4 »hr mI ChrLt. 

i w.nh.h, .v'J, I W.l<. .t do'.rd h»«(k t4 
!h,' I'i .'t?, Ii-'IIT, .riti'Hirnt/iif-, M..; (hr {4.u'e «if 

-.V'l.;. .if ' nivi;. wh;l- Vttuhrti hcMtlmt 

Vi . -i --i. f. Mtir, ||)!t t(tm* that 

It.4!,•('. /-E'l 1 .•'/•I, ■ jHiojr hnm thr Alpi. 
M th'- vv,, sh" ft (lir I't.Vt, '.rlt'irtiatm* itml 

v-lf sni. ,;'S, I»J» 41^41(1 id thr 

hr.-.c,f» in: f ',44-4. Thr >4i ( fh4( id tf(r Uayn (.f 

::l .'',,1 I'Mii't!: r.d II athrr hy their 

fitr dUdi >15 5 > .(•% .ri-i .rm-icd uiir ,»i«dhrr 41 hy 
a irt 1 :,’, j;'ir diKi *4' (hr Divinr 

I'ftsdM, !: A 1 '. th-- (.u J ih.%* tlir »uiis> t4 trid|trf 

• '} (id!i /i' ■■>,', !>. 1 . Sij Jit 

I j,'. ■ . ,1 ■. ,,w.r «h ( U'jfl 4!r)Wr( hy firctidildi; 

tlul '.I- . t..r. «; •hr (. H»«ti rdtHIt-, di tfir 

u>‘(,-s;t, }* r’.' .-.h’* j..'- i t l-Mr'-i, !iM( d( 4«ir »)»'.}»((4tSlid 
l.-rl-.fjiJi Iml (d ihr 

«u.r ».? I','-'.,', it .uitl '.rt tct an irtirv, 

S- ■! " *- 1, -'i! v:U'. .-J 'idth 4-. V»»Ut»t C.JVndt. 

V'iHm. t -i til (hr iit h<tw titr 

(lie 4 : ? i we ntw’ M miv utr •Inidi'.u 

(ttif, Jjtfr- 4,-..-I'd Kf sfil, mititimt tiintr 4*S‘». Il l« 
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contrary to all the teachings of history to suppose that the 
real roots of so deep-seated a movement should be traced to 
high-sounding phrases on the lips of foreign emissaries, or the 
diplomatic arts of a minister, however highly gifted he may 
be* At the bottom of a movement which has swayed the 
hearts of millions must be some kind of spiritual force, 
even were it an erroneous and perverse one. We need not 
dispute that less pure elements, of every kind, may have 
led the original impulse aside and taken advantage of it, 
but it is none the less fallacious to regard these factors as 
the cause of the whole movement. 

It is only when we have made our position quite clear in 
this respect that we can go on to ask whether we are 
justified in seeking for the germ of this spiritual movement 
in Dante. 

There is nothing intrinsically strange in the idea. Our 
own people has been roused by its poets, notably by 
Schiller, to fer-reaching action, which has deeply affected 
the course of history. Why should we be surprised if the 
same thing took place among a people whose poets have 
penetrated, as in no other country, to the very deepest strata 
of the people ? And it is a fact that, during the last half- 
century, a great number of those who aimed at trans¬ 
forming Italy,—and not only men of such moderation as 
Cesare Balbo, Gino Capponi, or Carlo Troya, but also the 
democratic revolutionaries who would take the world by 
storm,—have hung and still hang upon Dante’s Divine 
Comedy^ with passionate enthusiasm. Foscolo, who 

preferred poverty and exile to place and honour under the 
rule of Austria, devoted the last years of his life exclusively 
to a great work on the poem; and after Foscolo’s death, 
this new edition of the Prophecy of Italy’s Future, as he 
called the Comedy, was published by no other than Giuseppe 
Mazzini himself.—Gabriel Rossetti, a Carbonaro thrust out 
of Naples in connection with the events of 1820, spent 



KVl AK{) rNlfKl) ITALY ijj 

tlmt% it!* r^itr tkimvf;h 4 liiinf %mm 

1*1 l+nUflir* n? ^ f: 1 ' ir 4 l'Uif 4 ;^ 4 l|il Illp^^ililitVi tUH 

Ilir-U’ rli^u llmtr um* fli. 44 uiV 4 tr iT 4 |ii 4 irk';il 

f ,4 t,* ^^1 ifj^, C 4 itiiiii;iri 

,r?,, mlm k Plir iif itlit furc* 

4 , ' 4 * %''f 4 f** <4it fjif lli^iriif WM ttll* Viir? 

mill l%S 4.4 h^U f.lll. I^fll, i'ltflltt^lltf^i *%il II* 

fut 4 . * 4 .^ Muf hj ilm ILiivti ijtti 

Vrr^.r^. 4 .-Mf Aid 4 kill |r* 4 ll ltl 4 l illli* til? rfilif 

l^- 4 i. 4 it 4 lr 4 Er|Hlliir iT 
M, Mr,A L «<•%.'I -sr rM4i, ?*i md iiriiif ii 4 iiir' 4 i iiiitie iif 
t 4 ,*r*ii ?#'*;r',ir 4 ri ft;-.A ri ||||*»|| ^vfimr 

^ ‘ I'-vT; fi 4 '% r^iiif 

iLiJ. k , 1 ' 4 , ‘ j t,,i/f ' 4^41 *>f »•'*/■* i 4 |i «4 iiii’'f^ All'll r^rii ii| till'* 

r-'4, '/* 4*'-/. 

Iric 4u.r j’'r \t *" ? » r,. if k>'’f 1 Ijlifi^ IW 

f: ‘,'"4 r--' ‘4 1 A* |>n, 4 ,,^^^'11 I, # 4 ^ 14 , I 4iL ililil'strll' *||ir 

^ .'i'. rrl r. 1.4111 .r 1 Ii 4 tti|iiifii iif 
^ . d 4 ?. A'i r-rmol Iti tnisi), itf itir 
I('sri.r • driiM. I H?!,*;;.*, r 4 *AiS| pi 4 ‘i|fruA! tirAfl* 4 % Imf 
III .uiaiMr, MV '. m 11 ^ A,ili 4 I'rt 4 |*:iifl| tie 

^ drv 4 ^:-rr^ .r;r! a! (hr rhnp at till |^li? 4 | 

t» 'U t! Ji.A, •'' 4 f. 4 ' si^ pifjiv k/l« 4 r |ij "4 tlr 4 lll| 

tic ri;r,-v S.J fit’ i ..4 Cjriitaii Kiii|irfnf| 

Itii I *!;.!.%! r'lA .rmr ,4 % di Ai/ji « fr itPiki: 

'd'A - 4 ,r;A.ar dfi-’ w j,ri n^r j^Ainri «! 4 i 4 .ri 4 riid 

altr! r,'A .'4 n /-rr/* .rdl ||| 4 | 

I'rrc iifi'^ P'd? AMMt m.A IIaiiI*^ ^ifl 

{ri 4 ^ fir ij. t. m| nr / ir.« riilrairA^ #s| fiir 

A' fi4 I, A A.'dmr-nr,r* ihr rl iiir idtfmil4 

it , *r%<l i** % -ri, th . f.'u ^4 i^rll tr|iliiit Imw trr 

I vM iirira r w i,iv:i$lr 4 ! |r dl Iriiilllfp^ll ill 

C*!riMk M, ’ur-, irr.’ vrrA Ifr itirrlvr** Hi flir ikrJm 
i, •**$/,k "AHHi » r If ,in *‘raft 4 4 ** dr% 

ILai' flrri rs it I'-rriJAd' ftrti *mdl ttiilrH »!iirf||fiil 
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tempers of miiul should mrei in »ht-» t*>*«»$»,-n ? 

How could one of the nohle.r ttciiu.ufi j*fio r. of Msjr d.jy 
liwe to draw his watcN from tlu* ■.juio;-' with 

Let iH .un-mpt to df4-.oi*i in how t.o ''.nih 
a stniiijir uuanisttitv !> itfoitii'.lt ft u-he.e thr tu*'.H(s.|pr- 
stiindiH|t, tir pri'liajiH the itUt'ittiottd dfhidnr.^ hr;nnt, 

A 5'lowitig love for Italv, ,i hnr.-.l ot the loin,♦!», 4!«l 
above all of the ’IVutoti, voko, and a lufrrd of t,N*» f»*n»stt<iat 
fwwcr «»f the Pope, are the three p.s'oioji. vvhtih .no fu.‘r,! 
back to Dame. Let us trv ti* ev.wune thrni uatrlv. 

‘Italy,’ Prince Mrtternich is lepotird f.* h-Ar ‘i-. 
nothtiij; hut a t;»rttj!;ra|ihir,il esinr-.oon.’ A«d oi tnith 
there have been whole criinirir-., duim.: tth'Di si vvai iwilv 
that ' and a very vaptie esprrs.jtus to Li,.s, 

In antitjuity* up to the liw of •!}-;• f supior, thr wi.frlv 
difteriiijt rare*. <»f Italv, who dsd jioi -i t sntn li u »!»<!■ finse 
one another’s !;m,'u,i;;e, snilv eo,i!r». ed fie* 

pretiHure tif the Roman losti'.hfp. Wo'*) «•,:;* hi/ i -jimss*". 
of strife, and depspnlated bv the »!r,nw.-.v-ni-m uf 
slave lalniur, the iVHin'.si'..» w.ri not tr-awid.-,! t.:! ne.y shr 
end ot the days of th*' RrjHih’i«, In/ me cane 

of privi!e«;ev:i,i a'^ainst the Provmer.. Lu-js sh.-v pMuL.-rt 
must fte paid for heavily in t.tv.itn»!} to thr vn* pn-ht .4 dw 
all-dcvonfinf' Rttme ; atni asn* of ihrsn wa'. that ‘'.‘'tt .4 tSu- 
Danai,’ the selt-ffovermtiem yrantrs! i*> thi* towmi, 

which sowed the seeds «*f th.st laiiwntaNL ‘ Dsut. h-ipsre 
patriotism ’ which still stirs *tp toun aeaijm towns sst If.i!v 
in jealousy ami ilLwill. Hut wltrtiirs'jhr ot 

Italy are fisted at the Rubicon ,s!),| the M,- ».t, os -.rfruhnl 
to the Alps ami the Var, t 5 »e Rosst.nt jsk", ■» -AhxtrArt p.ur 
of the Peninsui.i his rtadle titav fuse Jorfu (^K^rd, .I'-'fttr-t 
his enthuswstie mme to the idof}, js-n .4 jS>r M.iintJ.m 
Fatkrhmd, but ..f the Lfr»«.t! On,. Lh,- p.rt.. of 
antisjuity bestow w'dl-meiited nu tfjr fw.osfv 

of the Italian climate,««» the femhiy ot the ..-. 4 , .m.l the 
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SVL DAM 11 *. AMD tmiTI-D ri'Al.Y 

muh!^ -.{fTU,.;?:*,»! hr» iv<s.«Ui*% hi{ ht- wuh ihdr iwjfc* 
in MUJ f.'f .4 vHV'jr «.>f4 ..f iu.j.iun.',, «tdi rrinuiiicing’ !ovc 
fnrdtr;: .,.•>««>-«( F,u.Vi:.«h!. traSv wa,-., rriiuim-d, a 

4 I ript 

I'hr ;..;::Mii linr.-ui! li.»mr w.is (irM 

4t*;n44.r4 f,. k( 4M I'.tHwi'*' whiw «« ji.n! Iwii 

»wn' 4 ritr>* 1’.!.' ;r«s«*!r 4,t4 tiirn ir!J a jwy f»» ih« 

M,.t5iir;» t riu- Ibjufs ktit.y-4 liv tufKirl.m 

lufJ.’i rin'-sAi f! r.t. *- i.vrt {}».' am! jabw tt!‘ 

4 tmi-ts* W^-M iSna'Iy awmh itt tare 

i,(l fl,'.- 4 'i i*!‘i .i(s4 an miriullint 

Ui'in-.r, <hi >■;,% ' i,'!.-. « !-■. In' titr tw<* mii*.! 

i-'-;-:'. -f .in> !.iiEr',5 til fhr lirlMSM.it dn 

,i-rM «»:, ■.<• •!■• j'.. .?•' >. ||/n nlav'vtm»« |*Mm|'nt. ‘I'lit* 

’(•■■ ?'•-' >■'; H.i‘ -.i }(,s4 .1 t'aM'.i* 

fat <'■ !S- -.i:!'-.; di.i?: dl.a atjuS-M liy d(n 

,-.1, U'„j Ji'. i'.-.t i! t'.t5jctni- 
Ant-:-.' ‘.if.’ >.,t t|,r f.tlin I'aKWnm. 

we Juid •!! h It? 4 !t4!l»a?u(» In- 

•>!' Usu’';'<!j r, .jt,- , 1 '.-h' -ti Is4«4n ; am! 

airman At.-. r*, d, ■ A/.*. ; h .’'-vijtlarr .uti! di?* '"d.itr'p 

n«4.< i:-- i-.-y..-. ! • t!}r I.MUSI n! die t 

kill.,., 

'! In ,|n 4 ,/ L-.fc!! },,. :4 |i4y if 

tml*. :»i I flaik.'* nmr'. iaism uf'Hn i»r» 

win«i ds: WAI .’ 1 ,, I .i r.-u»n.-;j dn }.nu/vthau!), the ffi'rrk 
ft» nu- <!- 4 .<•? lltr VrI it 

j* )isi! <!' d.-,.r fhat tlir 

*4 .. },»• , -,j .V- jj.iv'’ '.fitKji tc!!, !'!»r 

I'ai'Jt‘A'-s.-itiHn'-t" • i.-T.. -.ifM-it/'i .hs 4 Mr israt a hwmfjn! 
%r.u , tin (ii,!.- 't'V '4 ft'.rv.i i-llj.-t t<? tlif A>(4I» !lf>r<<y. 
I'In ititi.r t.-'lm.' dn nl thdj utth am! 

iwtMijaUn' sSiA.i fltva njnMti.m mt-lrt »!tt!r(i'iit 

^ I'''*' ' j,/# 1' |4n sn I \| i 
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overlords, drew nearer rogcthcr, and !r.ifiu t*« l.nik 
the Bishop of Rome us their eommoo fhe 

Kime phenojiu-aon re.i{Vj>r;ne*! in the pot*. •»} luU* whieh 
had renuined (Jreelt, when the Kitspriof'. of 

the kmriai! dyiUHte attrjiijifed 141 job their sttbfeet*. thrie 
tjio of their istiraek'-wotkiu*', i.» tin- mnt\ while 

the Western Church t»«»k the adoiaiinn of thrm under her 
[>rt»teetkm. So it w.t> in these non timr*. tji^f thr Italan 
national charaeter beitan at least to form tfvtt wnler thr 
opprcxsicm alike of Lun«ohafds and CJrrrks, 

^ Liutprand, one of the last ami preafe..t ,4 (hr I...nf*,»bafd 
kings rewarded the dttplieitv of the }^.pe'. im ma/oitii rnftv 
that h» two grants formed the real mt. !r«s m the !at« 
Papal Slates. Astolf, his secondinriinf to the 
old enmity with Pap.d R*»me, wrrar.i :>a. * ho. jar.C.rv.oj’s 
grants, and finally hrsiep.ed Stephen it. m hr* tejish-.l uti. 
Then die Pojn- ruined in In. due tm-4 ro the {•'i.uAi-.h 
king Pipin, with wlunn hr li.td aitradv rnf.-trd tnt.Mh'-.e 
allianee, and not trusttn|> to fo'i invn tnr.upp used indn-. 
cnee, he forwarde.i a h-tier fW.in rhe AiooV }*ch-t, who 
had sent it ttmier cover to litin fouit the orhei world, 
l‘he Fninkisll eoiuiuest of Ntutheui Italv ww. rlir iroilt, 
and the genrrons eom|uenir en|,Hj.r4 I.uifjnajsd’s .'rant 
Jilmost to the limits which the P.i}t.j| Stuirs jrt.oiwii till 
*859. 

In Pipin s steps followed hts I'traiet ',on, K.ni, ^nd j| vverr 
hard to say whether he who jeeeivrd die riuwjt or he 
who dared to offer it profited mo4 fsom !,eo ut.*, trinal 
of the Western Kmpirr. Sume of fin aa. leor . ! ,f., fr, 
turned to Italy too, sinee rvrrv Kacri of the lo-w W.-.trin 
Kmpire had to uveivr at^ the ;oaie of thr Ap..,ti.. dut 
trtmn on the poswoitin jif w'hnfj afonr Jj«- i-HtPi lu.-.- aov 
duim to be teniiHustl head and pidpr of the w Itolr oK'a»h.du 
Christendom. But the pilprinwae t., Rome, whuh t„t 
seven centuries no king of thr Romaie. d.«rd »o on»t, 
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run i rhc vuiuuvtum twwwn tlw tramformations 

of IfMv .i:s,l tin- tt. jsro. ot' {varl’s imperial crown. 

Yr) J'i-- .Uv> i.f L«, i»,a Karl were followed 

}.r, tl-.r .iolr.t „„u-. fhaf lu!>' Im evtT had to endure 
;f-.' K.r.! dviusty c.«nc to an end, almost 

r•,•r, '• uf .uttbuitv vanished throughout Italy 

. ! 5:.u;p«', appeared in the country districts and 
the etd tlr- M.tlv i(‘..|it that wuld make itself re- 

,pr. 1 a a, Jl-at *.t !*!tttr f.iae. Education, morality, and 
a.' lud ,'4<..iin.At!vd not tmly from amongst the 
‘4 .nt tUt Women whose ambition 

tt.rt -.ps‘n- rh‘-sr div« 4 utcness dominated Rome 
v!i-, ..-ss-t-OiOM, am! tilled I’ctcr’s chair with 
i'-.. J,nd oiHv.tutiy l‘ope .ifter another. For 
sn.fi', f v-fto <-4 a. It the temtsoral power of the 

.<£ it-iSif %,’!«• r.» he finally tpiendied by Alberic, 
alt ■•f-f ' ' •.!' rvti.tctioH. The Peninsula 

:,t, thr ifoMf.tutfs of the Magyars on the 
\ ,j !, (,t,,(/, **11 every other side by the 

,4,4. r.' »•.’ /1--M 4 wi 4 .- diaio ot pirate towns and fast- 

i-.rl,. •; 'i'l . .4‘:f >, 

|» W4 ".3 '.'j.'.f . li ■.•I'.rw that tor nearly a century 
a . <• ' f i,r .. I'i .. tlr: l 5 eH-»j',pires, (luidoa, Lamberts, 
iif* H, ■ 'l.'.-os'-cf.ri kioj". oflndy. 

Is t!«,n 1 Its•* kingdom at any rate 

-’"■.r 4 .-il'lMl" of p,itriotism. Yet its 

'.i ’< t i! ’ . i!« I'.*’., tt-ne of Teutonic, principally 

|, ... !;!.,*, ... i tir-it !.»;.!'.lup luidy embraced the 

)5 U'." jV-.iiijuti.'. 1 he Southern provinces, 

ij;,' 4 ■ J I, 11.iii‘!-jt--t» 4 cnt of the Northern 

v.'„ ..fi, ,f. .f.,. th'- i'af-d .States, And, to i«iy no- 

ip ,• ■'r ,i,, hedde*. Venice had 

, 1 ,': rs, i, -A.'St 40 ;;iO''p(-||4»-fKe. Altd evett wittlin itS 

i.tA'! ■ 'urt'., S ail f? »!»'’ Ilnenyat.can in nowise be 
, 4!'t,sIfd*. 51 A wsc.r*>t ItalMiMtafioiultty. horthe 
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hisiory of these tiows, thtHt}»h not nt eiiit.UnuK 

touches, is for the most p.ut the rt\'on! tiru'r strM,<,;lr, 
for mastery, carrini ou with ju-rjiirv, sjr.uii.or, ayeriK't„r 
foreijrn aid, ami s.ii,.iye cnudtv. At !.tss h.tj-y-Vr davs 
dawned fur (nrrmany and Italy .uikr, w.ih the anrssjun 
of the second linmder of the W'rsirrti I'aisyor, o«r .tlorjinw 
Sajson compatriot, Otto the CJicat. 

In Germany he fidlowesl in his uthn''. toot.iep-. in 
founding dtici, while in hale he rsiah-i .}?e.i the ir.-nbr 
administratiotj »d'mwniei|nd atlairs, which e. the te.s-i.>n why 
so many lulian ehrmiielers be.'tin fhett tecui ot Instoiy, 
as distinguished from legciul, wuh hi-, rrt 'n. 

^^But the hrilliant age of the (ht.o, which t-amdrd the 
German hinmdarics far beyond the hnsits.n the (Jrunau 
torspe, and timed at embracing a whulr kjoaitrc ot the 
globe, was scarcely calculated to hiiii;'; nnslerrl'njirj nations 
int<* indencndent signiticancr. The trndrr.i y ,4 il;,-,.* tnJr 
was tt» (rermanist; Italy, not to awa'c-a hrj to tl;r lojc. 
scittusncss that she was a separate, cohejent mrjnhfj ,4' i}jr 
great Kmjdrr, 

^The ties which hud made Italy ati orgaois' yait o| thr 
Empire were relaxed dtiritig the .rvemy year, ujch-j «hr two 
last ^j&raitconian Emperors, ’The sttrngth *0 tor i Hto-* 
lay in their gemitnc ettorts to p»»nr«i' the seMtiaJisatnm 
of the Church, and to tevtve moiats am! ♦sdfu*r, and 
these aims the .Saltans aSemdoned, thefrltc .then u,»,. the -o-m 
pathiesof the pttijde on both the a:|‘-, to -as. h a 

degree that even the disyracelul spr. facie of Canossa only 
mereswed the contempt for the Entpeuo, WifliMcit hong 
any t»t>e to wipe tint the rnsnit oifored him, 

During the prolonged sfruygl,,-.. betwe-n S'oj.e attd 
Emperor on the rtglit of Intr-nitmr, thr >■! S„,isHvm 
Italy, led by their hishttps, or actiny as (epnhhcaa . ojtme.si. 
wesdths, had silently east off the Isows svh» |i hrSd them 
tn their place in the Imperial feudal synirm. I>'h.moiimg 
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la tjtuLt. !iiu% Jiiij siux-tsHl«l tQdc had taken up their 
.;i., w ifhin thr I itirV walk. A pride of citizenship arose. 
K.uh i-iu Vr,! wall it-. !»'i;.liht>urs in laising cathedrals 
and ntr.iv.'iMi .md a new and powerful clement 

had rMr-i.;-,: nn,. lije |t.tliucal cnmlifions of Italy. 

TlK-ii ilv ms.duy li.irb.H'oss.1, ‘the blast of Suabia,’ as 
1 3 ;»?.■ t .‘j:. Inttt, t)d! (if \ wons of the ancient power of the 
I'snpna, «',•.* ritdcd uH'i the Alps into this transformed 
h.A. 

ri;, ally that Enipire of the Ottos, of Karl the 
Ojc.o, 4ii.? »»i A(ijnr'.8u. hiimelf, of which he dreamt, was 
.!d? .! !I- d. . 1 )n:thr Mitldle Ap.es it had clothed its 

Intj:-. !/( the aimmir of the feudal system. 

Hot :!) 5-.iaf ..t tot the tirw lite of Italy had broken 
fin..it,.!) (if.- i.:t teuii'., .Kid ru-n before it had thrown ofF 
the hn.i . j t (Uijei ioitdition-i, the fresh young life was 

yu'..' h-(irA',h tfe-nt, 

Ar.i ,. •,{ . .00',- t.( th.tt, a! the very tune when the 
..n-.C'-.i II.';. '-•! f!»r IVnui-itili, atid even the delegates 

*»» j!t,- wnr conceding to Frederick of 

If..'1 ;» .41 tfo- } 4 ,ttin of Rtincaglia all his wildest 

j-i/'. . -.-I 1 ’ ist, I!/*, (h.r i.thiva! -.tniyglc was beginning, in 

thr . ii,oi h very cities, after twenty years of 
h'-r. - t-.iiiliit, ait4.dlv jn,idr pood their superior rights. 
{‘Jir tfv .«> 11.«!. ‘U ot Xl.lin {I (till w.ui answered, a few years 
'If, (!•-• t'.t!nt.amn of the Lombard League; and the 
■! h\>.i .4 La,,;i-*io* K*in|r!W the high-handed Emperor, 
!!!.{ t'l ir. i.OM- hma-d Itt-jixv Alexander tti., and after- 
•.vAidi t I I ■>5(» (',!<• ?j;!/ demand-, ot the cities at the Peace of 

t'l ’ 

"1! > i>j’ -u.i L-.».,u<', and ir-i tough endurance through 
all si.r -.iiirinp 5<<j!4o»-. of the hght, is regarded by the 
.5-. a tsi'.; iut/jit ontbmst of the flame of Italian 
luii'uuhfy. A»4 ut tiuth we still possess an oath by 
wlmh tSte io»*rdfi.ttr'( tum! themselves ‘to oppose any 
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army from Gcrnumv or othw l.uu! .*1' tin- Em|nn- hryon,! 
the Alps attempting; t<i pcm-tniu* into It.th ; .uj.i 4i4ntl*i 
such army neverthekss :<,u!i nur.iucr, tu pr^si-u-re m vy.u 
till the Sitiil army he again i-xprlW tioin liaSt 

We must htnvever retncmlnn that tita ' Italy ‘ in 
question still extettiis no further than the lal'ev «-.t the I’o, 
north of the Apenttines. Only tir^ant eeher'. of tlu- 
struggles of Northern italy penetrated to I'n-kaju'. Am! 
even in Lomhardv the struggle was r.ut h.-twem two 
natioiialitkis, hut hetween feudal er(tfu!!..a!4.n aud nmtm !|.,d 
imlcpeiulenec. The struggh; would hau* hr«-n ,v, letter if 
a native prince, the MarquK ttf .Monlrstat, for iiutanee, or 
William the tkrod of Sicily, had set up similar pn-trunon, 
in Lombardy. Other cities, such a, Ear 14, l.o.f, and, foi 
a long time, Cremona, or, on the othei '.i.i' of the 
Apennines, CJenoa, I'La, and Fcitoia, wrir h.j If-.a hal.an 
than the cities of the Ltimhai.l Lea,';ui", am! vm ih,-v -4 n*i! 
:u persistently for the right* of the Kniprs.-) a. jIu- t.jhcm 
did against them. In fact, the moirm.mr .0 f« is,.,si 
dtNerviny the name of * ttattoiiar that tin rsp-ev. c ■iidaiau 
under which the cities in the League tieise than ons'r 
oftWHo make terms with the Km|rto, wa-* the limmSia' 
tion^of a neighhomiiif' city with whith tiu-v wnr at 
enmity and ^ durini; the tliirtren yvai-. oi n4fi<,uo»..a’'. 
reign, after his recimciliation wnli the Eopr, hr kept „n 
gwid^ terms with the Ltimhatd uttrs. wliricas thr o!4 
hosulity hetween *\Llan ami UKunh-t »,{|i luanv 

similar feutK, ctuiiitittni with tioaiiatr.! uolrsi.,-. 

Right tip to the etid of the twelfth srnimy wr ma*; h-t 
the history of Italy pass ht-finr tis wnlMui sitiJ-ng a r.a/ 
amongst its inhahitants of any hlra that the wisoi'' iViiiiimLi 
is their ctmimon fathriland, fm whish thrv Ir c-aiU 
to stake life am! ^^rnnh. Th,- Httlv wav m wls;. a a of 
unity could lie given to a land emtaamss* ¥i mane vr|i.o,ttr 
kingdoms and free cities, w» tom hy vontTuiiutg pan;-:-., 
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iKuk tuu vanished political union 
‘•t »..»nr.r .V.U c!n.m|..h a cumnum lanUge, civilisa- 

an.! p.vfiu And, strangely enough, it was the 
htu.. .o..n Ht ihH vr,y house uf Hohenstaufen, the 
•.rvn-:.! S' s, wli.. ..prned this way to Italy. 

n •! n !!i titr j» Aneota, and reared in the beautiful 
Niasu! OJ punee was iaiiuM more of an Italian 

liny, t t,.:,uan in h.- hinging up. The poetry of 

N.**..}rin l'■..«nv .ui4 Mj iWnec had been naturalised in 

. K!<s at !hr i MM'.t ..J the Ni»rm.u» dynasty from which his 
..p...»eu wlntr hts Caber, Henry vi., had brought 
mninr. !j jh hi, train m the royal city of 
ILinm'., wh,--.,.. ^utut -.fill have lingered some poetical 
nadiEi'.ii'i „!■ Hv.•antlie- .md Arabian days. The bud of 
-M.duu f'.-.*,. {'tr iMirni of the Italian, unfolded itself 
lisid-i mtlucneesj here, as elsewhere, shaping 

«h.* i-mMiO!. the needs ofvcr.se long before 

.014 iHv -M.-njaird r,. r.-.r sf tor prme writings, 
t tb.s I l>4ntc Is !»n,elf declares: 


, ■' ‘•■■‘i‘'*‘'a»'-ftitiCtim;abiivt!allother8 

*■■»< '•* ' ' '•-s wiite in verietiealled Sicilian; 

! s.o- ,, ■ ',.v ti h:. 5 (5u,iv .. native, of that region, to 
, ,'\»d the ilUHtrious heroes, 

‘ ^ wdf (t.-n Manfred,manifesting 

■•■■f a: I tli-it ii.uiirc, •,« htiig as fortune 

< its,- |.nratnv of men and scorned 

'■ '• ' t‘l ivli-. vvrr noble of heart and 

* V, . ■. .Ji. ,, ’■! .4 ■ f.. I..",-). upon the track of 

• ^ '■ ■' s-iiiiti!, Wh.Trfore in their time, 

*'’• ‘ I" . : .1' r'l fit;' l.aiiiit acfomplilhed, was 

*' ■ . ' '» ’'!*' '* great inoimrths. And 

• -li, ilv. n t am>* to p;m that what- 

• !■) ’■ I (u ih* vernacular waa called 

Sik ':.t , I i( i\. 1'.I fk'iasn, nor will poritcrity have 

: 'A , ' 

Hiu r. fhr b ,?)d whtih unites US to our native 

plat r, and So «ntj tastoUjjna as Daittc says in praise 

■i li 
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of the iimttmn uf the t^! davs m-liru Ir 1% w 

of the aiiifb w,i%\ Ilf aiicieiit Elwmice ^ 

*Tlic uiii^ Lpi wAuh, h *; 

ififiiit%tiil flwi 

ii;U4llii?r iu iit*‘di'.'r, ^ 

ciff t}i« 4 i 4 ;itl', w^Hihi Is-f '! I tif 

iifi 4 RyKH%* 

Love Ihr iiiir iiutive iniij^iir^ ilirii, i» flir iif 

our bfu of our iialite liiiitl. Ikuiir %m »" 

*Ifllamft:» of llu^ uuun/; b ^m o-.i I--* . < -t 4 
plain for all co hv^ aiul .Iimii!J 4 k tt^■■ *; o: .fo. >> -w,/ t».4. 
iiti focMiint aiiotiicr 4 ^oiit 4 anm/t 4 sr ^* .m-, 1 . 4: * n tay 
iirtitcti Ilf iho iWfi 1 %‘i^F'* h 1 1 'a ' 

tiiMilfoifWi<e «itli flir i|ii» u ' r’^% o ^ yo, o*.-* * 

41111 ? iti ail itr if I lo%i\l my ?ioo| ^ , A-fo. /' I 

iiiiwcr |€t** 

Am! wlieii Ihifile^ t*ir tlm tint iiiim o? ^ii fu 

liprak of Iiaif a% itic eoiitiiion Fario-rlook Ito h-^ 

exprcsaiiii tmiii ilir iMiumm Impu/r ^ * Thr fo%4iii-^4‘4'i 
larici when? fi m iittrriftl' 

He limi|*^i with fjt»wimy lovr^ 011 ils'^ " hrAiiO-'M-.r# Li.nI/ 
cutki! to he a tjiiceii ami yrf 110 hrffrr fhaii a ’lUvr,* 

'Oh Iiily» final 4.04 (hr,II , .:: 4 , 'Af<fo 4 '. 

hdni'iiitaii in iW iOiuii* n'n » f - ? ‘a ^ 

Iciilic Ilf ihiimy . » . Aii 4 o» 4 r hvmy n.* . i,r * 

free Iffiiii war; Mul tfo/^r wlwao wall r*. I n-^yrif, uw 
oiiciiiiirtticr. S^urJi, kti ^44 *, u,'* bi i t, o/'.-':?, 04-t 

10 itiiiio imn hiootiH ati'J .4' tf aai p4r i t ih>‘ n,^ ^.4, *,-1 r/ 

At otic tiiiir lie liiokn lor a ilrh^riin, i 4 > 4 k 4 i% 

awiciii ami ftrmi^ ami iioikt* lialr om. r imirr '44'Siy ami 
imited. He etTiiilarm proplmtiialh# t*« aimtoiiue Im4 

'He fliall hw-ry-iu: ? " a! ,& :. Of - ,h > i .h 

fiffjii Caiiiil!.i, Kuivala. atnl StM.^ a-uI ‘t t.Vo 

WOlliiii/ 


* Ar* iV, lit., ^ 0 45Hn:i, u • rO' itiin '« 

'♦ f«ra, %i, ; I.. ^ « , V 















\VI. n VN rK amdunitki) iTArA' 

Hns a:,,, in h- . ut e(u- innir. TlH*Sidv;ui«n which 

w.f. |v..dA- li.»!..h at H4|Hhu.-f*\ iuiuk was no 

h.ii.vr •.,» .♦ r^-n:.‘iMnni hu-s. When he shtiws «s the 
tl,» 5 *»S>w '/i' .li.i ,!.-'t t>i w)(h the w«n<!>.; ‘ 

‘‘it *■••■! h(i !i|.. {,, HthiTl* WJIK 
'!• I'.’l-': tvr )l 41,1.,a t., hut (ho 

♦*> ' •'•»•'* I -i'.. iiut another '.tiivou Um late 

j d/'sirutu'r .Ml whd'h (mi mi many years 

I;- hx.'J h.4 r..r.. . .tsitr ;j,,m Urmv vu, at'Imwmbiirg, 

!J,rst- 4,-4 r;,- ,,ur ij.,. the il.Ut onus jmmu-y 
ft tfi- ..d ",-5 -A'-e.:,*, 'll m H-ality the /hVoir 

t;-.}.-.;!. W.V- Mot tc!i ,si4(!‘, vr.u<. lurr. Now the 

> f A".’. tteiis./'. okvtioit as F.mtwror, 

a;t4 •!)e;.-5 a,' 'j ■i ti«- ‘.tjtjj ,,( ,i jnoj.lii'iH vision that 

( 5 : . savaifint-, tlir l.usmihuryer in the 

.off,' ■,? '■ • a t<J 

' 'f ‘ ■*'' ■■ • ' ■■,M, i;,... - ■,- . -Vts iii.vv are ti*wsl, by 

’ ' ' ■ .. >f ■ ■ 4 

" ■'>' 'a;!; a!ij--ti4l ,,t, s-iioh (if 

= ' ‘ is I , »■; ..*H. h-tb, rVr she 

" * '.t ^ 

» -I r Ml «| fMjiliiHf, OT **rr D.ltllf 

‘AinM* l^nr hi( fhr Fjiltnlitiil t»t 

A I L* M. fh- llr -4 ftl |tuf jntH woiiii. fir 

it h,u% I fisrJ sMitiffri iftif 

flir Im.i ri; ftrvr <m. |iir iiim 4 braillillii 

1“ n! ||,M; ni t; ■ ft V m ftu-i ifiWM, h 4 aitl/sHlir fit 

IVMiAn. I /.414 *a!mc m, f 4 hrf^^'i 4i 4 : 

*%i, I fin ' M . ‘ [4,-,I* ffin Mif4r4l 

’'^'1 ^ / a’ '• i ‘.Vf' ^ !n .s If |b 

’. ,,4 J t- 4 . ! t|' 

h Aik Mfi'M i.A t* ‘ . I As tli.f 44 ,,I IWm.*4, 

* n. • f#r ill, |||, 
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. . . I* iM»t thi. the t.U!vi whuh I tit ; s.-.i.h ■ ‘ ‘ i '-v; th • 
ne.4 wluTC iivce’Jy I w.t. :••• ' !'• ? -('.ii'l iis 

which I tfic.t, luv w >!!ut s.-n.l-f .rt! %.-j ^ t-t. 

iuiJ uthcr |ur*‘!»t I'.'.t.t^h, im (i- -r »''• •, * ‘ J' '->• *' *1 

yi«! {dtrt low!. >-! j .tt h.'.U't, .imI -''•’» u th- 5 ’4 - 

of thti grieving foil! * 

Hut we must never th-tt the I-h’ winch the 

grot {Hww wf the hmttvvnth ceutHiy h-ut hc.nijs m kfc. 
iitteriag their hne for thdr FJtthrduhl tii wi.r.f'. of 

huming dtK|ucna', w,w luibrr .m H!e.t! tnuf. ot mohs tt«.ti! 
utty iHitwaril uml niuteriullv viMhlr thiH;-;. F.v uuUvd w.j. »t 
tV«»m the IJnifnrmitv which iv to hr honi/jit ih.-n* ijj thr 
prewnt tby hy overwhrtmitig all the Ir •/riitM?.-’ 

«f the ct»m|w*«eiu jtartv. I).tntr wtrdy lud n<» tit.M.-.iu of 
allowing the eomitUw Italian with ii'. .unt.H-.attc 

retmWics like Vaiice, ;uul <iruutu.H'i?v like .•!« r. O', 
feuiial grineiiMlithw, v.iih .h Najdr., .ohI ir» luie *<! ant >■ 
ciatie ilyiustH in vm nuuy Nojthcu! t . |t!itnc»--i 

into the all-rrdueit!!': ituuMe of ,» ‘4 Ur 

yearnet! iiuleed Imi' the dav when thrtr ^SinttUl h" an rsul tu 
intertuTiiie feuds and the ".lafr-s vlmuld huid thriuveUf.. 
together as metnhets «»{ t*ne h»i.ly, and v»e rath nihei 
mutual sm»jHirt 1 and in o(d« that thi-. ms.du ii>.i ta'd 

to [lieces at the first l»!*»w, the Kmiirsof was to hnld the 
sujireme power as judge over the wh*4e, arul .lu-nerj of 
every breach of law, 

Wc have said above that the grn/uidia .d * on. rgsiun of 
Italy is somewhat v.iotte i and it i-* •a-.ircefv ur.-dm! ro .»d4 
that the iuilhimitimi stretch it to »•» fotthra mmru 
able limits. It is worthy »(f note th.tt so (.»!«• at 

least, they have the support of IKiute’-, .luflt-.ut*,. Iti d.- 
scribing the tombs in wbub the shade-, of' liie brsrin . 
he compares ibem with the Rom.tu s/pab bif., whnh in 
his time were still to he seen toumi thr aiHwnt tiav.»l 
station of Hola, on the sotithern j»»;(U of btfs.*, witu" fw 
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iLwj'iiv. r!sr *’,fy 4. jiri^lihinir Ut thf (jiiarniirn, the wide 
t'iv At !hf ro’fhrm rii.i whu-H Fiumc Iif^‘.™‘Kvcu as 
j,i J’m’.!, s!(<- whtvh shuts in Italy and 

Ii.ieti'-. hr: Thrirhy inc!iuttn|!; the whale «f 

fhi- |,{i!.Ks iV)iu»tu!,» in Italy. 

L.-,, 4 .-. .1-. f.i fh-,- virwi is a smmtl passage* 

W'hr'.\ ..f .it t},it 4 .Hhe says;’^ ‘Up in fair 

Is,4s ihi-fr Urn A ItSse 44.Hit the Alp that lars aut 
tUimatf* .h.t-r,,- I\u 4 , tifAt hears the name Henaco.’ 
s*» Ih.a !!'. ,S!ut;trv. wc miitht s.ty that the pact dis- 
!>«•!»<■-t; fh- Sntiehrttt dreltvity of the Alps, 
whs* Is }«'!• , 41 hi4.«t,v,5ti/ tn Italy, aiut the ridge itself, 

ivh;.,h s .:sH. <!" h KttiAAii/ ^,f|r l,imii}^na). But wc 
.at) hai.'l'. tfi,n IhtiUi* niirntlrii ta prei.s this very 

4 iv.r v,s>ii * f h'i. w.1'4'., atul indeed wc may suppose 
; t'a 'S H.*w -.peak .it Italy ;i!i Streteh- 

ing Ur- Vp'* : ■ thv- ’itiaitini Mr-.'-ajia’ meat) to imply 

A-lfe 4 'll. \t ^ ^ 'A, 


i if/ *1 I r^iirrully «f the 

^^!Ar I 4 f4' lAi'ul ti;iiird bt?twrefi the 

Kuk liy ilir iiitiitciii jairkitH to 

A! a:.I IJV: 'Il4^^p'4|r?i liv 4ll tu flilll, 

Vi A ilirir -1 iim 44r4|ii4ir f/iiiiiiii tiir ;iiiy 

'iU .t „ r' t’, II Hi Vir fl 4 l|% llie 

|i44-!v -4 ilir isi4lll>* tiftniiri wllidi 

I A. r!.i s A/f*' I f I iIk I VuiiAn^ muI tirlil ii|i m Blaine 
llif |4 la r;iafi iriii4Uiri! far c^rilfiiriw 

a af rva'.a I hr 4s|utiS?4llll iti flir lVllillMl!;L 

li 4rt4 114% ^ 11 . 44 ;.-, I, at tir llltrf iil* ihr ilPiiiirfit, 
>A li *^*4 t‘ 4 %iv!%ai'‘. |i i%fii III |«t at Htilk'tio retrrml 
III 4 ai li^rfhitn 4 tiil 0 %*iitwltirii% tn the 


* i*% 
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Gothic Theodoric’s court. The Loii-sduu!-. ‘u.IrTii uwuke 
no such <»f rtspccf, fiu whi!r (h« {fMsJ)>*.S, t.»r 

the mast part, their native sav.ntrtv, thev n-ii ,t jnrv t-* the 
Rtunau eam»pti»»n aiui rrtctniH-u'v m wvil. Hnt I'ij'nt .uni 
Karl, with their Franks, wric /trasU Ihjnn 

shicUifti Stephen ». aj'ainsS A'liall's UitSesne, ,uu! when 
Pope fl-uiriati w.ts in frc-*h straits IC-til t!«r 

ktiispliim of the La!»j;t'h.m! rK'si*irii«>, an*! < H?*t in hke 
manner stpiwared ;w a tielivercr m al! k»mf. Mt 1. t^!****'^ 
Atklhdt! ftaiicti her tleliverer ;t’; ll'.r Efnitsinl-. 

!nv«kc(i his aid aifaiint the ualcmr *»! thr •«'. -‘in! liru-tt/r!, 
Pape John xn. aisiinse the R-nn-m and iltr 

Romatw against their unwtnthv Popr. Hus 4 ! ahk-- }.»nn 4 
in him their master. Hr thtt!-.! j.dm ti-un IVt-r’'. .hau, 
ami led his suetTwr, Brned«-t v., wIm wav jh,. 

sway uf the Kmprror, uttn exile in (tesmany, r-'/rsIrn with 
the dethroned Herenfter. He th-.- unds",. iplnird 

Romutis with rods of iron ; and he r-.taS! ■.i:e4 }»% t fa-jma!# 
Counts and Barons thiouebmt Itaiv, Hu. v.-ti and 
sake pursued the same eoutur durm,* ltu» di-.jr lul.*, and 
that wondrous meteor, Otto sit., wa-* yrt nin^r dr.Kiu- in 
his action, assi}i;ni«y the Papal See to hut »•<«•,m, a 
Germiui by hirf!>, and attrrwaidi t-* In*, sratlirj, a Geinian 
by educatit«i, and thereby put an end tor 4 suir to tlw 
terrible disorders of the Pap.u v. 

Doubtless Ciernuri and Italian weir otrrn oppo-.rd to 
each other durin); these htty yean, and n is liCdy r)inu.;|t 
that the fsrrce street^ij'lit* in Uomr wesr rmbitir.'r'.! tiy 
race distimnitms j Inn wlut»’u*r ludja'-i sssif*-! ■. mat 

say, there was «<» {*r«et.il • h.nre4 of 

Tmiin rule as smh. The Italtani rlr- dax-m 

Emperors as the lei'.itim.ttr indfsves ..{ ihr fvjel-aoiiv.iaJt 
Franks, to whom Imth the Km|iiie 4!td the si»/,cta«5tfy 
of the Italian Peninsula hel««i^»r»! ot nffht. 

Nor wsw it only in strictness of morals and stuhlhurmess «d 
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valour that the Germans of this period were superior to the 
Italians. They surpassed them, and especially the Romans, 
in culture and in learning. In Rome the glorious memories 
of her own past were choked by the rank growth of fable 
and legend, and it was from the court of Otto in. that 
Sylvester ii. at last brought back a more serious learning 
to the city of Augustus. 

However often the restless Italians disregarded the rule of 
the Ottos, they fully recognised their rights in principle, and 
centuries later the haughtiest of the Lombard and Tuscan 
nobility took pride in tracing their descent from one or 
another of the barons who came into the land in the train 
of the Saxon Emperors. Nor does any one question that 
even to this very day many of the noblest family-names in 
Italy are of German origin. 

Highly characteristic of the feelings of the time is the 
story which appears regularly in the works of all the 
earlier Tuscan chroniclers, and is mentioned by Dante 
himself. A certain Marquis Hugo (the tradition says of 
Brandenburg^) came to Italy with Otto in., and was 
appointed imperial Vicar of Tuscany. He was warned by 
a vision to sell all his goods in Germany, and to found 
seven goodly abbeys round about Florence with the pro¬ 
ceeds. So great was the love he won in the land that on 
his death without an heir the six families that had received 
knighthood from him took of his armorial bearings upon their 
own shields in honour of his memory. Down to Dante’s 
own time, three hundred years later, his fame was perpetu¬ 
ated by a celebration on St. Thomas’s Day, the anniversary 
of his death. Such a trait as this points to anything but 
national hatred of the Germans. 

The relations of the two races were certainly less friendly 

^ A patently unhistorical trait. Probably there is some confusion 
with the Marquis Hugo of Tuscany, a son of Humbert, who appears 
in connection with Otto ii.—The epitaph in the Florentine Badia calls 
him Comes Andeburgensis. 
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in the d;vys of Froticrick Ihiriwrtiw, jiH»I the hsutonin-. fujn* 
one after another the st«u-k «'v,t)!Sjtk-. .*1 thr 
rising out of the strtigjtk-. in I.on>l>.tu!v. W'r intr .»Sfr.i4v' 
said etiough, however, to enaWr the •.{uilcnf r,i ti»r 

significanci- of these tale*, tir it-, tnopr dnsrii-otHH. Bi,{ 
we tniyjuit refer to the toliowing 
and again in the hkfofaiw: In ti",; Au‘ht*s'.h.»|t Chri-^tun 
of Main/ was hcsiei'.ing Atifona, .hh! had alsea.lv u- 4 «t --4 
it to the utmost straits. 'I'he lHtr;.‘hri* wen* ituhneti iii 
surrender, hut a hlind ok! eentaginsaiian wasned them 
against it. ‘Indulge in no tk-hnivr hHjjt-',,’ hr a:.!,‘tor I 
know by long es|wriet»er that .tn rmhuin.^ Min*s» hftwrn* 
Italian and Ckrman n intjtosssMr.’ rivr. .oMiof* rmphatu' 
enough, but a suijf.rvtive side-light ts thnnvn uji-m n by 
the little dreumstatUT that Aiuoiu wa. hrl.i nut 

for Italy, but tin the liv/anttm* Kmi’rr.u M^smr! i'oiu- 
nenus. 

Yet iiowcver m.my mliuii. iluham,haHitorv, ..s sh,. 
cruelty of his son tiwy have r-.ttaii'.o'd h-.io th.- ik-iuu» 
imperial rule, we have seen ahovr, touu Dain.-N nwn won!-), 
how the seaitid Frederick drew all that was irdd.-si and 
n««t gifted in Italy round his ihtoite. And the age in 
which the (icrman Emperoi, with Ids sons En/iu-, asi 4 
Manfred, and his cluncdlof jVttte. a Vinm, ar>■ amofr.'.i 
the first to enrich with tkrsr rkxitrtor th,- tc-w !iufu .m 
of Itallin poetry, w.is h.udly our t.> i.u ,t up mso!!'* Oi-twern 
the two races united in the hinou prr...ii *.} ih.- Empri..), 
After the days of Firdertek ti., kaiird • i fir t}. num',, had 
it existed, must have died «»? inaniftoft. llaf .m-tiruiuo 
priticc led an army .wros* the A;p., tiunng ik- sirst ,si«v 
years, and truly Coitudiwd, u.n>w lat.- wr jctlsfr t. m 
culated to appc.ise th.m to ktndJr iLitsed. 

Sudi was the temper of the itmri sm>t aij!.k Dante 
came, and we have aireatly seen how he knmrlt knArd to 
« Roman Empire wieklet! by .* (rrf(n.w» as the 
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I? lytr ^4 rj t t h Lih, Hr lliitr^rll' 

'ifrir irr | A-- ^4 trriiri.i* !.i tiirrf ilniiy f||, 

ii%* A/i t%u^ * f«i H rr\ 

•1 '‘U/ ' ^ MU. 5 ^ ) U' U 4 ilh' VI,*|IS|itlf 

^ '‘-li |'4ul%Uufi 

of’ .M" Oy.l ’ ■'” r ' 5> ^' 4'' -u I ^ ^ ^-I tfi-r rM!4»W£it|^ Ilf 

llf , 0 .;'* 'I' r ' < o 4 ’mi 4 '*n :m Aih{ 

"O. 4 1-^ 5, 'M- 1,4 iisi A'u/rr' l-'ijuiii; oH*t ilic 

'’■'' V ^""-4 ':o''.v;U TiV i 'iv 44 ,'/i'i'r 4 r|*- 44 lt 

OM: J4"'*4 '4.> ^ M. ,t ih e itooi'j of 

, ,# 0.*t ' ‘ *^ V ! - ^ ‘ t 1) 4l' .^1 fli'* Tk||.,: 4 |of 


* 4 . 4 ,-*i uli Jr i^MioroiU 


‘ - J { ■ i : ’. ' 'U t * I, 4 '; i 4 ; ^ 

Ilf',!.. :■' i' ’ ' ' 4 11 * T-'' !4A*Mf 1 4 i.t 4 

i ,t ,' ' ■ , 4 ^ If i 4 '.I ;."0*1 »rp t mM 

lllf ' t/ ‘ ’4 , ; ■' A' U.01-1 :i III! 

Uj 'i ' O' I ' ?', . ' ' • “ - '♦ h. MfeOjO -1: ,, 

Hill |Am 4 ' rl"‘ ^'1 !ri 4 i’iti|tri^*l liy 

'i» ' ,, ■: f <4* i 4** ; 1' rlf'i i4 |!ir C i.| 

tif }|xi, u/ >'.*4 '. 4 '-. 44 '-i 4 aim! f 4 '| 4.4 ri‘/| 4 viM 4 l *||| tllf 

|A.4,4 .4 If ao'a I ^ I * lo ir :Alri m<ml4 |4r 

•i ^ ^ 4 '’V. 4 f Hr lO VO.A ?!*’'’ "A 4 I*- . 

* "| I . ; , t , o *. m 4 * 51 . .' ' ! .\o ; 4’4 I 

I ; -, i ''* o - ' ^' ’ •’* 5 : I ''„ .,|,o,j 7 ttf iu' ^1, 

iff *-( » , -"■ , ', 5 ‘ 5 ’< -fi 1 * / ''I't i’ 44' ‘)‘ * 4 ', 4 '% ! 

1 /, , j , f. 4 i I . ' t ^ ■ I ' '. ' f 5 > ” 4 5 11 r, ^ 1 , 1 ' 4 , if. i ^ 

« • . , 1.5 5 ! • ' ,^ “' I , ' ' 4 lf .4 ;, ‘ ^ , Lr 4 , -Siru 

O: 5 51, \% I 1 ■ . \ rA ' ' 4 '•' ;/ '1. I-I ' : f.o * i || 

lit# 1 If ’ . i 14 


;a ‘f/ia - I j^iV I »?if.?f4t? lo4^4#* ^ljf|4 IIS iUlltlUff 
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time. Wi! kiic aliratlv riirit Iih in/lti »i| ilte 

Kitt{W4ir Rittblll ERrwIiru** dr lt.L% ivi i 

iiiilile cliii Ir i; ^ k,i,' ^ i/r-E 

Ills riilrr iii itir T^t wit, kar, 

of Aut^tri.ii hr crk%^ wii!i .1 -t ir It % 

iiiwrder at Rtitiiifclticfi; ^ 

*Sir lirw i!tr riM ium\l r. 1 ■ r.d-, ^ •,/!, '4/* . 1 
li^^n Imii ihr 4‘«f, ♦ut/^ v^’- 1 ^ 4 . I ** - 4 ? t **'. 

CHkriiUii -illkir* 1 %V‘- ilMr;4'.4r4, ’^r.l 

ailJ >'i -til'! 4 Ir*# * ^‘%'r,} ! f-*'/ 4 ** 

jmt fihliJiiritt fit ff'4ii :li4 t*--. m 4 r ! '*■ r. at I 

line diy r44'ris..^r III44 tJ?" nt, ;‘1 -I 

•4r4% kefi Ir/ 4,* ^44 ’ ^ I ws <w . ■ 

to kiriiie a 4r4i^ff4 

Bill if ilie ikry i'lyri^er Will iiw r!*rv 4j'j*frigr4 

lllltstcri tic hititl itir'f lliit lir in sIiaI r 

al 0 m\ bill i"# liwr iii r^jsia! iinmir 1 1 rii^rth- 
Fti{ir\ wliii iinfiMif Mf }*riai4 a' r? iif 

llr Ctiitri’ti^ amt Iraiirat tii l/arr;* S'v- I'-n .rr 

Cit%ii\ Hironi fii wicnl ehii aufimin'i ni ijirui 

seka: ^ 

* Erir, tv hr h teanr I > I a., a I d r, : * .'-v "4. - 

•aim, to itiak''’* f4k ih. ^ c*.- yr'k a*? 'V ’.-a k 

Jlfitt (toil*;, Oir "<n?i hrh yrrr,- f ok / k .% ,,■; 1 'k * oa ^ J, 11 
oil llv^*' Tk.' iA.' 'lOW ^ ooik 1 ., - * Aoir 

IHafor-* r Llk‘" #111 id, J fjs^ r? IMO; !o0 k 4 a * i, ^ aa- • 

fkirrtli m4 dkN" odrf/ 

Ami 1 tittle flirticr on : * 

* And f 04 %’ j'li diilflf. a ok ‘ k , ii , Ai r o.if, 

in iir .oft li%.? r f-or r;. ok-- «r;'o i : ' i k*- a ; ; d; t 

wlwl 4lir h%f%; 

Hilt wiiili? Daiiii? 14 itir^lianaddr os iot roi ./u-, oi i|if 

Etiiiiatm4irriiiafI Eiiifiifri lir raurl^ roA-r iiicsiOMin nm 

^ l*lfi;|4 W, f|4, ^ tf,f *A 1 y I 14'. •!• 

^ ml $xA, * lOf, 5- ^ * ' 
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-..wh!;i. J!;™ , r? , “'J'™' 

5-*'>i f*' tin- dur-.r t.! tk'rnnnr bwuhas 

^iv. .m A, „unv h u.i s tlnr Ti 

.«u, {..irfAihr,., .! ' ‘‘""'‘f that 

If w fiir gwimds for the accusation, 

<i ..;.•! I;;:; rf ,”'‘"■' 

... ,i I l ^ »“K'"*i«nt <4 the public ODiuion 

I ,.1,..„.-.,U,..,, l.l„(,,„4,„|, ,|,i, 

'MIIB .. 41. .til.. iii™tiora.J Iil.mg „i,|, thcGermTOs 

.!....■.I,..., 1 ,..,..,., 1 ,.., „i,i, „ji ; 

til. I .■-.m.ii.. I,.. „., |,„ I, '‘fj 

..1 .1,111.!l 1111.., ., Illltll.lllIHlicI ;|,|.| frimidly 

i4*r '.rnnjurjie^ wru*^ prmlciit until within a few 

M.,.,} iltr pn-.rnt tiiHf, Jt jjj 

M-n4:iv f((.u fii*- 1,.,„!,4 u!s hlmcd Maria Teresa for 
ii. Miu \ With w;,r the wuuiHls made by the heavy 
>..*1" mJ ,»5..i;i), aiiii l.nijMild, whi> as CJcrnmn Emperor set 
i)i% >,** r revolution, was honoured in 

I »■» 4tiv 4 . a i.HjHilii tetoimer. Nay, in my own youth, I 
«.r. j-ie,rut tn R.,me, during the visit of the Emperor 
l-tMh I M|,r lh». vit., and (he Romans hailed him with 
.u< 4., (/•.I’iii jihf Rotnai!) Emperor. 

An mutiraoiir. r\«rpiion to the neighhourly feeling of 
th.- oai- to the other ishunui in Petrarch, who in the 

. .-Ir'.t.tf/-,! (rom which I have already quoted a 

}ir.,j»s irpour hes upon the (Jermans, which have 
hr.rsi ijuoted only too often, and with too passionate 

4!) rmpluoj , 


^ tt 

t n' f»i fill* js tlu* m*oiui Com- 

« t ir(|, I it'ii I lutr intf b*fii ;iblr la Imi tbr |HiHsagc either 
.»!■ 4\^\ t fitrf Hf fhf r4il| i Miiiiinifiirtiri. Ikti givrs the uther 
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bulSof the aTp” t5Lt°uJand°G'"'^ 

desire, stubborn ag^nst aH W German madness. But blind 

i» "js“ '“'i'- 

beasts and gentle cattle dwell o eentw' .“S'®e™ge 

thou those grievous burd^^no f'-L^ ptitie Latin blood, hurl 

an empty n^e That holds if I idol of 

this headstrong folk o’ercoinf^Q ^^^ness of 

’tis not a thinV of natir /ue to our sin, 

whom alone she hopeth after r^A “ 5 " country, in 

of tenderness, virtuefhould seize her 11 ! T 

—and short should be the contest fnH t^anquish madness, 

yet dead in hearts of Italy.’ ’ ^ ancient valour is not 

oI'^LT ““ “f’ "'“S'-' '» the words 

^7 too eloquent, f 

decades ktet inconstancy is illustrated some 

Ipff- ^ the Emperor, in one hig-h-flown 

I.raDi:XT?’e;S:“‘' “ 

7 onr cate >10^151™ ‘“'™sted to 

the Alps and the ADenninf^o t of Italy that lies between 

wote, whom UTOnS n “j r”' 

fps, whicl she hety£ 1 iS“ “ >>7 d>e balwatk of thf 
throw open our doors to r>i,.dP pj'u ourselves that 

blood.’ ” '^dd beasts who batten on our 

months later obeyed his summons to pXe ’ 

agiiflfuLtfT ■" ■'■'* Canzone 

deceived by the MsT’oiiib W '''“'™7 

such a crrL 1 1 Ghibellines, we can only say that 
gross slander is partially explained, though by no 
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..r-m. ru-v,.,.4. !.v ifH- r!>*:n.-l.uk.tu«m«sphcreof Avignon 
t» «Kv/, wasalk,wing Wm! 

.apcu. hv the charms of the Provencal 

IUk, .« the -amc inciacmal fashion to another 
»'■'ur, ,hr French. Hv wayofempha- 
;•» he .^vs tha't it Leeds th t 

.. 1^.' ■ i thrm.rno.‘ Hut as to the ruling dynasty 
^ .h- {r.oe- O, Caper, one branch of which had 
‘'f' ^ gener.ntio„ before, 

. r'** which he wieWsthc 

coK.,r.n .C^.unst themf Even his 
.y-H- ,=t i,„. yss back when he thinks of 

I’IhIt the Fair at the hand of 

. .iu% i'’! .cr? ** 


^ 45 ?il 

' y ‘ I • ' ."c I 

^ % I '. he ,' ;i<4 ‘hrtf if 


fitna iiutde captive in his 
•V; tin, I ICC the vinegar ind 
«- 4 i!o( i left alive.’ 


! ssuc.f I-;...,!:! t, 'Other *| notations of the outbursts of 

. .tri J.'i th: kio/. or his brother, Chark*s of 
Va.-.-, thv Ml Uantp's rtiiie, or his uncle, Charles 

*>! As'; i-.i, tJM- <•, . t Naplc, with his sun and graiid- 

'■ >■•., :'« ih.-t » .iilt 3 v,C w, t.st tar from uur path. 

Mr M''‘..t A.f.- jii’tAytM ibow that more than half a 
a,'M Ii.i!ur’..th-ann«yht already recognised the 
'.tsati.xi- !):.»• »,*(tra!rjjf,| Italy as lying ttut to the North- 
ra'.t !.f»? in n.,' N.otjowrsf of 'the Peiiinsula, And 
iMU! h!u* 4 (*',t afe.-t Uantr’s day Filicaja’s often 

♦jc-’'!. ,i ci.jvi Ml hkc manner t»» Frattce, and not 

I'M ( ri-‘ OMliS 


_M J •'M * ' I''y;o„- !hi< fatal yift (if hfjuiiy, 

’■*i' *•' oos;, tJi.- Jiitjiai dowry uf mmutubcrtal 

.i’.i, j,.. i '■ f. Hi nn'j-.i-H iSty In.iw 111 dire anguish, . 
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Oh tlut fh,.u u«r !; , , 

wen !u-y m j-.-twr i.-it .-t j >, 

«fA;r rb V'*.;; 

A j’., n.'r >.ti‘U'.ii •?!,. .• --.i, Fi.iii, • -l, 5 >; , 

'"‘‘“■"-■■'I'''. - !. .:’.i I .... 

-I!:'.. i:—— ■ 


ft raii.u»i4 tn rwminr il»r4 }.»„u MUiu . 

we shM M,T xim Ihm^ j, ; 

<» uthcr t If nj'iiw rhey- .dsn^tv }n,u!.- u-x u.''" 

U ».M{»{>mr fhr % .mmi^r fn Nr fintf *.« ,i t ih'.i/.U, 

h.u nt. W«.. ,, ,,, ,11 I 

tils bdiH itj tlif .!i*.i,t)r ,|.i!t« .1* tlsr IfiA.'oc . j ll>mr Sm th ' 
rnmmmt ehr UuiM, n .. f.,n|4ef;. r|u, 4t the iC 

the eit 4 ne *4 Ante.!. dir Jlui.r, ut i'f.,-. rJ„. ,4 ' 
--- wf.H.h IV,f A cl:.., .h...y ,,,. I,. 1,..,;,:“;;;'^ 

iCi ™ SvT 1'"' I “"■ ... 

• un. t.tSiptftIt (,ttt **tprt;.»r r.» n, U, «|j.. 

«l.,.„,„ ,1,. i, J ■ 

ZZZT"‘Z .... - 

m 0 mf ill Iii% r 4 flmt w.irU* ti 

fWr whifh 4 fir 44 M,„ .J : T, , 

M, that, i!l«,air).,tr 4 hv thr , ’’ ‘*‘'T“'' *’* •* 

in thr h/,ht .4 j*.,;r|<;. 4 : ‘inr. hr 

With gfC 4 t« madurr UtruMiSil* Xtu* 1 «} 

^ true j 4 p{«: 4 iuiyrif,Mi ,i,r Hrm^ nt.\ 


XVI. I..VN’r|.: .VNI) IINITKI. ITALY 3,5 
•»".u li ^ 

^ IlH.- m ,hT H,, amturifs, the 

‘^;.. i‘’r' kHve.t worWIy 

f*"""" ‘ iuHisc,’ cried 

llnnr, ntri. UmI crird w.r ti.ncs withaut 

..niu-.-i in.U«UM« ut'Mcrnl t|„W Kven if 

Mut the ,„ins she sank 
ri.-: th.- ..!.«nth uf wuildlimM. Such 

>-r^-.whr: which f).intr,likc Aniiddof 

. /■ is.-)s;,... |....j,„ 5 ,t .tJfw, iHHtivd UIKUI them;« 

'• - •’ «?.- H.,U S}nne w.-m U-a,. 

:;■ ' ' ■'. ■'.• ' , '*«»• h..,£Hfy. Now mu-it 

^•' . ■ .■•.! ! 'ij' .‘H tfo, .1.1,• .lud <.ii th.it, 

'• «5id.'' .m..i!«T dtove. 

' . ' ’ ■ ‘'' ' ■■■■ that 

'■ " ■" !U!T-nu‘, tlui 

wli 4 i ail ik- 


^ ^ - A K,‘ > ,,j‘ fu *»t 4IIV||t|5 k fill!? 

' ' ■ ^ rr ivk/ttiiiiililv 

^ I'; h «,« nukmil « 

‘ss*'nv-.s,*., dv l.ifiliwiitt itic: 

: ? i ' v‘ a f.;i * 

.A>-' ^ h' n J --i I |, 

' '■:* 43 ! JJiMl , |ttV 4 ,fi ts|y| . 

* ‘ ' ‘-'t I I 4 li 4 jilil 

’’ - 4 ' ' ’ * : :>/; d'. /,,44 rL.'fii ^|t, * ifir CidijM^ fur 

‘ ‘ I' * ’ 5 . . ’.A 4%,' y. {SImw itiry 

^ ‘ ‘ ' 3 ' '' t^ : ''i 4ii4 k 


^ I ^ '3' • * f , ^ , s, j I. IVI ■ 5 **1 Is 1 ! 

^ f iv . • ^ i >t,./ t |-$S^rfflb4’ flwf liHl uni} 

f^ !* r» Inri t|i* |«lf 

* f' * '9 ‘' 3 *' 4' ^ »■ 1^ IjM* '4 r 44 fiMftM»i itir 

'* i i ^ i , ) 
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tnii dun ,i Ui!!;!', th.->r - -nl. •; <U ■ ( 

m» mere. But .ur}'. j f, . t '(.'.i", 

I’ctpk ..nv, sh.-^v W..id 4 .tj.jTt;- 4 -: Ml >;5 - u-m;, Viui 

iUv m, 

th.U. MUltiHjt .,J 4 ;:,, t! * 

^ ’rhis wubriM.! Cln.n- kui ,t Jufu,. ,j, 

liomtiuiit tt4. |.|u.«j..r4 tM .1..,,,-, ,,,,, 

W«|| rh.- worW. Hunt i, thru 5...,j.., 

4 thi*tr ttwn th.it Ibnn.’ ifj;- 

iitnuMatti);,; ainlutiitis nt' fhr IStp*., 

I ht-Aj;rv ni.r.l rS:r Mfi-.--, ,.j tl- ,Si.»<n 
ot the Uiytvh tM thr KtitjTt.tj i\.ft-.{ 4 n{{ 4 r, <»!, h)-, M.n.> 
vcrsi.m hv hvivrHfrr h.- u.in{.ntr,! h.. 

Mimnn Mt the h.yhrr auth.u.tv .,4 i},. 

panel,tnl Rome .u„i it. n .n«, luL 

m‘v«r tor .1 mumnit ifm-.tum', the u,;fh ,i,., hn-f, Jnu 

It, IE he vin the (,t C»l,!k-V, rt',1 * .»■ 

c. its), , ,5,*..,. _ , __ 

.tv tsell ..|HMku,,r 5 «.u,t. uut i*M,..,, 4 UnirS ^UIH ,hr 
P‘»et with th«> wiiriU ; * 

.. Vi, 

It, the ,.rr,n ,4 Jj,,, K. 

U» MMWn flMii the vVMlh! trii to ns,!M. rhii.-t.-h ihii ;l,|t 
I he P«,n see, the Chtunh ,h thr iA-i.rr, .4 4 « . 

which the Ruiiun e.,;.!.* .!r,Mr,„|v. -kutvan.: ,h hltimn. 
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'•' ;■■'; • ’; ■ ....I,r ..,.,,,1™,, I," ■' 1 “’ 

'..'t.'-;) ' /j jc Dtttsc With 

,;;i! !;-■<*,-nu r itmllni lit « i 

ivumf . f ,h. I ruvrrnm,.,,, in’.t l^Tnul 

'■'''' ' ' ■ '■ I*’ ■ ‘ 

i ... , ' ' iPtlll iff 

n "1 

■ . ' '.’/ . \ ’* !■“' *" »»**•<» *l.tV t» 

'* '*'» t»r,ur«( r.«'fh, huw 

h- !i;. 1 .. ; , ..i-fl, {.,.’, 

""• ■ ■■•-' »|■•- '■« t.n„ 

.Iri'l /:n‘ e ^ 4-; w,.? 

. ' ''^ ‘ ' ' ' ' ■'■’■' '* Vhr:.-nn r.-lL 

' ^ " ■’’ ■ I tY ,4 4 .mS ».i 

' 'V ' ^ *' » '= ■' '» 'L = 4»- V-*, 1,.!, 

4, < e ! * I. ^ f ♦ *' J ^ » 

Wh;, ,!( rr,.- , „•{ j ,* J ,. _}, ,,j 

• *•'•"'‘'1. }Li i w.iiAl utljr« t4<,i it 

■';■ '- 4 ' ■■'.«?■".■»>' ..f tlj- 

V.!i> s«-‘. 4, i.'ij,,'. v:'.- ft,. fj|,4 .. » .K,jr 
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¥SSAY^ i)S I'lANTK 


Wc have jMtintr*! to .»» tlu* sts o «}m uv.y'ln the 

dwellers in the IVninod.i to jrt'oiov..' rln* «'!<„'Sr ■-*{ li^Iv 
m their Fatherland, .uni win* *.nwr. lafr.! s.< he, I..*,,:. t,’;,., 

Fatherland intpiteJ wou!-, wle».»> -.tn'i r,h , m Ivn. 
But we must rrmnnk-i that the l";ufr4 tt*U he jo... Lo.!u-.%l 
was not that whivh t- Irsn.^ (rahsfd tfie 
the prewmt dav. W,- have tmthei «t» h.,.w ih- jf,-*-?. tai 
from being inimical to the (Jonun nafn*n. *.• ri/« ?*, 
German itiHiirnces in Italv, find* tin* oidv as4 4f}-,»ft 
for his country in the acticulued s»Kif4»ja{|Mr.. ,.} her 
state to the Romano-tiriman Kmime , wlide mt she -.sisj-j 
hand he is consistently hostile to Fume ,«*4 hn adru, 
and sees a grave vomer ot d,t«itrr u» the j :.uluTO»r 
the affairs of the Fcnimula. Fm-illv, wr luir wtrnrv.i-.l 
Dante’s wrath over the worldU' dr'„»,*n>'j,n:,iji .,j jji.- 
and over the ambition and I.m 44 m,t ,.{ tin- F.».u! i,-,-. ai.J 
have stwn how the tJhibrlhnr |*«-t tuiev -.fuif.a‘} 
this dc|;eneration to the tact that fhr , Iru:-,, avJ i!,p h-^A .,i 

Catholic (.Ihristendoiti, hate allowed Jlfi-m.'/'I,,', t i !,.■ dMWo 

by earthly poiwssion-. int.i the wb;H .4 ra«;hh, ‘nt-,,-,*. .m! 

disputes. 


Our object, as we began by sayim*, w,n to ti:-.* li,.w 
tit the appeal to Dante was jnstitird ni tfsp inonihs »»j 
those who have led or have taGn yatt m rhr uudn. 
tioiis of Italy. But Iwl.ite fiif.ini', we non he pputniti-d 
to repudiate .my idea of a irnt.inem ..o ,hr tan,tied 

affairs ot our own d,jy, umlri thr jtSft«-si ut .«!» .oowrs to 
this tjwcstiori. Fvrn if onr levrirm? t,n ihe .utlios of 
the / 4 mW f.sjfWr wrte so great t** br,,oJi no .unri.tdi, - 
turn of his view,, we e.niW wan e'y i.oiv „:o r.J.datis 
far as to accept opinion, emi«c!.itr 4 nonr shoj half a 
millennium ago, as dcuding, in the last uofajo,., po.y.-r 
c.Hirse to take nnder the a'ondiiwm, ,4 tier jar-.mt day. 
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,i... 

TT, flu« 4||y mmiJm 

‘ " ' '*. '"'^ ■' ■” ■ -'*■ - I.’. ,!4a.l • I„„„h,,j k, 

;■- ' ' ;■ >■■ -. r =i- t™,,.'!, l,,.J,.„H,r,l,l„l''’; 

irw,u.aiik' 

»•* *»«♦' £S»r •kjnniM.a fnit rhr 
'■' '' '■ ’""■ iH «4wl» ihr Hhhui) t.f 

''^'’ ■ ' ' •'' '**'■' '■* '“''"'5 wwini d,r trink- 

,i,. .nnhuK „neL 
-v. h-.- HmI lutl»r,i.. briiw^Ht 

" '■ " W'tli tk^ ftli«. 

' .; •■*• '* '■“« th.-* |«rtr,...,t»m 

' ’■' '• ■'' *' ’■■ ■■> '■ ■ ■•'* ?*,..* 4hr4.!t Wuitrtn/ III 

’ " ' ■’ ' ' ' ’''“ ■ '•■ '•'■'»* »■? Ikiifr, ihr'lMiiinr 

'■ " V'' " ..- ’' ''■' s3‘'- »‘«n*'imi‘v. »4’ it, 

. * ' ' ■^''•' ' ■' M.'4.i;.- A„t'-I »,uIa 1 4Wkn- 

’*" ' ^ ■ •* '•' '• ■' ' ■ >.'., i i-.-r .!''if(Hnu.5r ,!.i„p 

''■ ’! nit,. „Hr, .tll4 ihf 

'''’ ■ '■=• •J*'*’ -t.n Hj Si, IWthiilii- 

.i.rw *! .. H-.,, .,„ „J .!,,- 4 t},h..J ,,e 

..... 

* '•• •’ • . - 1,41 t*sjK,i , 4,1 

"'''’' I "■■‘•'•* ■-*>»->■, i’hr m.-tiw»tv Ilf tliP 

'' ’ ’ YA-- 1.1 .4Et,f iMH-v/iuit!, *,{ 

J »,’!•!'-» I I'.Hc r»ruf..:,,{ 

J'-l'--'! rjiwln ,»t 

•*'■ • ^' ■ •' ^ ■ ii- !■' M ui 

' ■ ' J > •• • .. 4, -.t/i mMjl!,'* ,IU.| j, ,j,i,|,. 

' '• ' ' - ■■ « '■ ■ ■'; I h ;ir../v «.4,* I*in ImiW. 


'' * V. V-f . ./ I V,il 
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KSSAYS ON UAN’TF 


impotent protects unhftvlrd hv thr Kujuiw.tit vluoKrlrfiie^ 
All th^t renuins af‘Co{ 3 >.t.tmjnc’)« or, t.* inmreui- 
rectly, of Fiptrj's t-. jjie Vatu',*;!. I'hr tward h 

iu» l«n|:er yr.uh-d i*ii thr eto/icr .ils.-u-. p, ,,,,4 ti,p 
fvib the union juvc-ivu jir rnuilrd on the Uttf! ,»■, w4-j| 
an till' titfiucr ;tir ntt intnr. Not *ui! it hr »{’Hi(|»tr4 tlut {|(«. 
Citthnlic Chutvh !<. ijiore pim-.-'KstI .ui.l man' 

.i purely point 0} tirvi’, •ihr »'4i. hrtore 

SepU'inhcr z-nli, tS;.;. tin in ibr lu-j«, uj jhr itir 

rcligkiuH reverence fur the he.nl »,t tlu-it t'bwdt h,ii n«t 
longer to ctu'-.nmter the hiitreii at’ the tr4cf,»n4fv mlrt. 

Wei! f luty is one tiom Stilvio m Ctpe jwv 

to Cape Fii'tw’fo. Wr nuv not alwavi luv.-tlu* 
m«un by which she wa-J welded tw-ethrt, .snd hm^ -.r.* .Tstift. 
fupal rorces working, at anv rair m .eciej, a cm. 

tralkstion that hu'*. hern |Hl^hr,i t.«» i.tn-hiv. fSfij Sri 
hope that time will emrr cmlfr! hi,-a. tir-* ‘*1 pi,fur, wtil 
establish un iinier hoiul 0} uni,ni f',,rsj4(*)t;'t .is vet 

Htnuege to otir anothrr, ami wilt H«4 'al- .va.I por-.p.-r-.n. 
paths tor her still wavrriiu' at»i uiurtt.*;.! jo/t!. 1,'. 
say then, as, if we mKtake not, ibnfr him.d! Wi-wl.l hare 
«iii; It is not the Italy ot'whiih I iheamo!, hm ..n,. wav or 
another Italy has hreume a whk4e, and uiav tkn! wjul brr 
unity ami prosperity ! Aiul wr (Wmun ■. f v,», r thr dav- 
ot Najmleoii, rspeciallv, almovt our ,.j 4 v’ -^fakr m • rlr ffMly 
Roman Kmpirr «tt the (Irrtnaii iiat.uu' 1.4!,. 1,^^,, 

proprietorship in a term of nhmt. It »io h 4 
that whatever «ne\ love tor the nmnnon h it wa' 

almost impossible tor one to e.4| hnu,vh • ,/ 

‘Aiemiumo; or * ftnoiano; h.d to hr .,«'o«5f.s.r,|. 'I'or 
1 eiiewo’ snani exchisirrly toi Au.tfiait, Ami the Itahatts 
knew the Austtian, not as the hitJIuni ,w.| i.o.MSMtiiig 
gentle,nan of ,lw Virnnr.e llufhm.-.,.. av ib. ^uUh ,m4 
pleasant /!fW, hut only m the vm.nnn, 
eustom-houwofhvrr, a rax-gatheio, or a ...4-.« j 














XVl. r.ANTK and united ITALY 4 „s 

-!- ■* .!.*'; .,v.i!..«; 

I.»'v!;i !-.! .til. !! ttui;; rl»- iMinilir svimmK’ enviable 

r • 'i--- ..1/ irr 

. ,i.v v;;;;zrNr^:zfb:rerb‘ 

.\4 >t. ,i(S i ilj , s ,,j| |j. ^ 

; n. .,.„ , 1 ,.- Ua„l. ,„ .b/Da,,,.^ H 

‘Hr .-. i- i„.. ,, ,. enuse of our 

"'n’v'"" the word 

^ ■ "■' ■’■ ^it wa. in truth no 

’« ;■■ ■'. it IJ,.,1 A!««j;!,tv had denjiatched an 

r*"'": •“ anda legion ofaLls 

.»•- iS!-. * s{). 'AA,, Oir-t nii- would have ben detmed ifs a 

V" twelve yorn ago, and with 

'' ’“" ‘’■’''' witi' fiif hirdgnm! ’ 'I'hc 

*''' tttt.1 iirMglr., whkh h really no more 

,«M,r ami more hearty; and the 

.. "’' ■’ I "i Ml.nv'ihip k trwgnisfd by an 

; ■■’■* ‘ rim. .■> unhminHl v.mfidencc in the 

. „A.-, t ,,..f,.d .^ really romantic 

*.n. |...v,,|,,| bm whom they 

‘. AU*l whrtrvrr the knightly figure 
' ■''■•' i'T F.mim.’ ha. bmi wen on the 

'*•’ ^ «-*■> WMt» at! heart., Hkmarck and 

■'* ' ■''■ ' adimiatit*!!; ihf name, of a 

h "'.5 m,Tt Wtth the warmest rmw- 

;••■'/-* •'■•' “■'»»"*« •* ot rwarch, (iennam, and 

IUi,M!i-i J.-A. ,,r,% Ajmthri the hand of friciubhii)and 
•0 4 *..d vj.i-i*.,.,., .• A, ;,«■* thr Aitn. 
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K^SAYS ON DAN11< 


I'hc jMict's dream «t‘ a I'liited lta!v i-. r.-alivi-.l, thitu,'h 
the fttrm of the vkiou k chatr'ed } atui akho.U‘.;h the jornr*. 
which have led to this s'uai .oe not thtw h.- f.i-Ar.) to, tlirt 
are yet related to theoi. fleiuv \it. d.i.l it.tt, to4r.-4, Nseak 
down the walk at' l!re^e^a and Kiojener asol inuo' the 
recalcitrant (luelk to .icknow!ed;';e the authufttv »>t the 
Empire, but Kaiser Wilhelm, the htnr of tin* I.uxnn' 
hurj'er's crttwn and the representative o| hiv h,vi won 

Venice tor Victor Enuiniel at tiadowa, and the 

doors of the t^tirinal l*»i him at .Sedan. 


PUM SCRIC I 

[/t,f«/C'/'<ovoi. It }jj. ,:i iii 

I deeply irjjirt that, in I'fpiitutn.; nr, Ir, fa.r un ' iJantc 
and Ifiiited Italv,’ I tailed to take at.'.aun ><! a .io-tm 
stance which ceitainlv drs^’st.n! -.oinr Ot-'a'.-, o oid., t 'turf 
one. Four yrats alter the dehtr**/ ot int IS 

l{erniann (irimm piildishcd his ,\/ue i‘,.. :<,i ‘.f-f uk i 

lAuriitu>\ the fifth of whiih wa. riifith-i iKfH: u-ij du 
ktx,tfn Ktimpii In liahi-n 'pp. . jod tt,rt in wlf 

stance diirctet! aifainst mv Intuir. Immrdt rrU ..js t*, 
appearance I buupht the hook, and mv > ,.pv i-at.'. mu 
doitht tliat I read the few shrrts in ipii'.tfitiit .it on, r, fiuw 
it came to pas-, that the atl.irk ot the rwu-.i 

abs«>hifefy passed out of mv mem,.(-y irfme!;. a nddif m 
me. It was the year et thr It.uU'- 4 ', .md a 

great mas-, of <»fcasaii».»! wiitin.*. p (tr. -d m op. a ur, An 
anttmm jotirnry to Noiihrui li.i'4 .'r.-rk i(„},-..r 4 s 3 i- 
stock, and it iiuv he that ihr tho.j.d.t of ,.,>10.. i,Ai^ -sito ail 
this material olditeiated thr memt-iy ot *aIui' | Ju 4 n.it irad, 
In one of the last ot his lojiy m%A iiritnirtHe wttrv of 
articlet, entitled tianu in », |4.!Hs,dird in tin* 
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i -JJS. tL.tll with tlut KUbicct of 

V‘ On 31 , 

th- 'fj'.u -= {|», 4 >nUr, whu'h {mptwnc-a to am- 

. -i t-.'! )'.«■ ih,. I 'wnt it at utice to the 

t>:«4Jcr. .. ft thi- t,mr tins aiHifoion of the subject 

c'., 4sv.i !»t It w.fi not until mv nwn lecture 

3.0..: i,» tlw pmrnt volume, that I 

.c. I ,..,rr tfir Ot the to come 

«S«.n H--SI lifonnii** twmc tn ..ouuvtnm with my own. 

I tioit t ii.Ar*} «|t the Mw Jisttip *t 

»tn. % .s!',-! . 8.-4.! !H>nS 4 :h the atticlr in (luesttotti 

il-)!', M. •. yr . I „j,. , 5 ^,,,^ 

!...i,..,nwH{ ai.whi he without 

»' I-,'.!' , ji'.l I Wj.j fiirjr(,ur «ju<tte it ilt OtlCC. 

nnir w!th (Jutum in his 
i‘.' •. *»' )rhr.it-4n;t the utt'umctttH 

A.•on,? mr, he rsfurvic. iiii own 
'■ ' •.«/•» „l fhf events that 

•'*''' 0;’ ' i’j. ■■ -'‘a-,,* }|yf hr jnift Oil to say ; 

• ■'’■ . ■'■ - 3 f • ;i u 4 i*n*twnt.-, 

' i'.' !-•>.'» VVf.K iSi.iiV'; »• litfir o( 

3'’.'. ^ ’ i ' ' J • i VV 5; ■! li !so Jliirttj jj 

’■ li • >, ’ ; . ■■<,! -((O •!, 4 jUlt'lJVfii 

■< 1 . , A . 'j!-'-. '.'I.' rrt .Ai!s' sha* OatM'.', 

'' ' ' '■’,■,/! , , ^ ' i ' ■ " *1' !fi 4 !>. *;■ -I’! (O hi, 

'■< ' ■ ’ : ' ‘.A,, 'I,'.' , ■ Ill4t llj"'.!* SI 

Sr* ® ’ ■• ■■ i Jl.-: DvJttl"'. 

• ,i' -'A J .,.4.1 ( ifjftijst h,l-. f. . 

■ ''' '■ .1 1 i‘- ! '.i 4 f-ii wiif.t. 

' 1: , N A ( .'6 ■ 8 40 

I'U. 11:1 * 

^ ‘ ! .t/i, lJ 4 ll|r 

» — ’- 3 ' ' • n 4 III |*MlsliUll 

' 4 ; h A/ ;s xU .%% eti'i , ,«ii| 

* a] * ' i*' . ' ^ AAU W-?!^ Is a ii 

‘ U I . 4 - . ■ , 


I 




¥SSAY^> i»i DAM'K 



I !.httuW havf wuh uh-te ri-.rstr, I ,(uhi 

admit wwiW h.u*ilv W jH.v.H.,!r t.-, 

DantcV atdtmk* |M»t^ lutl-f *.*nvnr S,sj*.!i 

than Oritiuu h;t‘> dune us flir usfri.tuii'r'i |tv 

Scartoziiii, and in many -imiln uiie".. 

Hut my icctuiT had nutiuiif* £„ du «uh m 

iiwrah\m^«H mv part. Is w.i*. -.imjdr dei-tfrd, f.. ,t vuidy 
of the attitmli* td the Ihynt' fa .tj 

ot its ttwn linu*, atid to the huw Ut, lee i juiidV 

the fmiufat pwticr »*f applvtiitt hi, ;tt thu 

caimectitm to the vttcum'iunrrH e-f tH-.d.n*. 

After a bug abtrart ..f |b„fc\ .pj,. 

142), which might almtnt an writ iu^-r h-rn utnsrsf.! t-« 
any bcarini; it ha!i oti the mhitvs tmJr) -4.j},.. 
essayist thus suin', up the junuum /.wy;** vd k,- njotr! 
which he a»<atK: ^ 


.jaifiit ib {sahan t;t rht:- r: t". -i ^41. ■ >• . 

rtj;h£ m.ij.|.eaS 1., 1 )^,. ,,, ,, ^ ^ 

ltah-:oih«r „ Kei,-f:.;,,,! j 'i< I. ■ ^ . t 

r^eu!!yt,™t.; ; nvn ia*i-4 ,Jr :■ : 


ow, to heyin with ilie hi-a pumt, i * h^nilt n.-ulri'. 
stand him iny oppimrnt tan, even hv f!s- a 
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Naples, absolutely separate states from top to bottom, united in 
a single kingdom,^ with a central government, would have seemed 
little less impossible in those days than the whole earth as a 
single kingdom, with a central government at London, Paris, or 
New York would appear to us.’ 

Well, but if such a thought was absolutely inconceivable 
in Dante’s times, and therefore in Dante’s mind, what can 
be the justification of reproaching me with having declared 
it a mistake to appeal to Dante’s authority in support of 
the very idea in question ? 

The unity of Italy that Dante proclaimed rested on 
unity of speech, unity of literature (so far as such a 
literature existed at all), and unity of manners. The only 
sense in which a political unity could be thought of was 
that ever since the Ottos there had been a Regnum Italicum 
(just as there had been a Burgundy and an Arles) recognised 
as a member of the Romano-German Empire. It is in this 
sense that the lecture speaks of an articulated subordination 
of Italy to the Romano-German (not, as quoted on pp. 122, 
145, and 148, a German) Empire.—This phrase seems to 
have struck the essayist as a very strange one, yet it is fully 
supported by the conceptions of Mediaeval law and polity, 
especially Dante’s 5 and constantly occurs in the linguistic 
usage of the publicists. 

In his book on the Monarchy^ which Grimm himself 
quotes, the author, in expounding the nature of the 
Empire, starts with the individual man in relation to 
the members of his body and the powers of his mind ; 
and goes on to the family and those that compose it, and 
then to the country district, the city and the principality \ 
and shows that in all of them there is an organism articu¬ 
lated into unity. Now the Empire, the supreme common¬ 
wealth, embracing all the subordinate members, is not an 
oriental autocracy that swallows all right into itself^ it 
allows commonwealths of every kind, republics, territorial 
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am made to base the assertion on the argument that he 
desired a German Emperor to rule the world, and con¬ 
sequently to rule Italy. I am made guilty of a further 
offence, in calling the Emperor German or Romano-German, 
‘ We cannot,’ says Grimm, ^ allow a scholar to build an 
historic proof on a loose expression which happens to be cur¬ 
rent in Germany ^ and that without so much as mentioning 
the different use of the words ^ and especially when he 
has undertaken to defend a charge of conscious illusion.’ 

I have read through the forty-four small octavo pages of 
my lecture once again, and cannot discover that I have 
called any one a German Emperor except Leopold ii., and 
this I hope my opponent will allow to pass. In another 
passage I say that Frederic Barbarossa’s severity and 
Henry vi. s cruelty may have alienated many minds from 
the German Imperial rule. Now these characteristics of 
the two Hohenstaufens could hardly have been alleged as 
grounds for the Italians, including Dante, desiring ^ the 
subordination of their Fatherland under a German rule.’ 
Finally, four times in my historical survey (pp. 7, 32, 43, 
and 45 ; above, pp. 377, 394^ 402) I have used the phrase 
which may be regarded as established, the ^ Romano-German 
Empire (not Germano-Roman).—Of any attempt to build 
an historical proof upon a loose way of speaking (which 
it happens I never used), I have been unable to discover 
a trace in my essay, nor can I find any passage in which 
I have said, ‘ Because Dante wished for a German Emperor 
to rule the world, and therefore Italy, he desired the sub¬ 
ordination of Italy under German rule.’ 

All this is simply outside the subject of the lecture. I 
denied that the Italians of our day have any right to appeal 
to Dante’s authority in support of their hatred of 
ermany; and I supported my assertion by showing that 
since the times of the Saxon Emperors the Germans have 
stood in high repute with the dwellers in the Peninsula, 
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—a repute which has left its traces in Dante’s writings 
too. And I may here add the witness of a younger 
contemporary of the poet, a Guelf too, the historian 
Giovanni Villani, who says in the first and third chapters 
of the fourth book of his Chronicle : 

‘And when the Pope [Leo vm.] and all the clergy saw that the 
Church might not defend herself, nor have her liberties (because 
of the wickedness of the evil Romans and of the tyrants of Italy, 
in whose power she lay) save with the aid and might of the 
Germans, knowing the goodness and worth and power of the 
said King Otto, he was elected Emperor by the people of Rome 
and by the Church as the most worthy. . , . When Otto iii. 
was dead, inasmuch as the Empire had gone by descent through 
three Ottos, from father to son, it seemed to Pope Sergius iv. (?) 
and to the cardinals and to the princes of Rome, that the 
election to the Empire should lie with the Germans, inasmuch as 
they were mighty folk, and were the strong arm of Christendom.’ 

Still more naively does the Libro Fiesolano^ edited by 
Hartwig, express itself with respect to the Germans, 
and especially the Saxons. Catelline’s son Uberto, the 
legend tells us, was chosen with seven of his sons, by 
the command of Augustus Caesar, to crush the revolt of 
the Saxons. He married the daughter of the Antigrado (?) 
of Germany, and was the ancestor of the race of the good 
King Ceto (Otto ?) of Saxony. It is true that many 
assert that the Florentine Ubertis were descended from the 
German Emperor 3 but the truth is that the Emperor 
was descended from them. The son of the first Ceto 
(of Saxony) was the second Emperor Ceto, and his son the 
third Emperor of that name. Many descendants of the 
Uberti dwelt in Germany, but finally they removed their 
chief seat to Florence. 

In proof of Dante’s own recognition of German learn¬ 
ing and German piety, we may appeal to the lofty places 
in Paradise which he gives to Rabanus Maurus, Hugo of 
St. Victor, and Albert of Cologne. 
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I have already said that the method by which Italy was 
united under Victor Emanuel’s sceptre, and still more the 
way in which that union was led up to, were not such as 
we should suppose Dante would have approved had he 
been living. Hermann Grimm admits (p. 144) that on 
certain widely human concerns (and surely the moral law 
is one of them) our opinions are constant j and some pages 
later he adds (p. 160) ; ‘We feel how the general laws of 
morality which find their clearest expression in the judg¬ 
ment of the Germanic peoples, apply to political problems 
as well as others. No power can stand against them. 
They pass ruthless sentence on princes and on peoples.’ 
And yet he contradicts my assertion mentioned above. 

Now to rake up old memories of the Piedmontese 
doings in the fifth and two following decades of the 
present century, would be all the less pardonable, inas¬ 
much as subsequent treaties and other events have long 
ago secured complete popular indemnities for all that then 
took place. And my opponent, on his side, does not deny 
the ftcts themselves; he only maintains that they were 
justified by the misrule of the separate Italian States of the 
day. 

I have never denied that in most of these States the 
condition of things before 1859 was miserable in the 
extreme. More than twenty years ago I gave public ex¬ 
pression to my opinion on the utterly rotten government of 
the States of the Church, on the headstrong autocracy of 
Francis ir. of Naples, the antediluvian despotism of Modena, 
the lusts of Charles ni. of Parma, that desecrated the’ 
domestic sanctuary, and the irreconcilable conflict between 
rulers and ruled in Lombardo-Venetia. But it is another 
question whether real misrule, or what a neighbouring 
State regards as such, gives the latter a right to intervene, 
or even to annex, the ill-governed land. At the beginning’ 
of the twenties the Emperor Francis honestly believed that 
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the constitutionalisni of Naples and Piedmont was mis- 
government, Louis xviii. thought the same of Spain, and 
they intervened. There was no question of annexation, 
but yet I doubt whether their intervention would have 
found favour in the eyes of Hermann Grimm. 

With special reference to the temporal power of the 
Pope, I find my utterances strangely misunderstood in the 
Essay. In Dante’s time, I said, the maintenance or de¬ 
struction of the dominium temporals was a question that 
moved the world; and we can perfectly understand the 
zeal with which the poet fought against any temporal 
power on the part of the Roman bishop. But since this 
power has had to depend upon Austrian or French bayonets 
in order to maintain itself even in the possession of its own 
shrunken territories, the question has become, at any rate 
by comparison, an extremely subordinate one. It no 
longer justifies such passion as it might well excite in the 
Divine Comedy. And the lecture closes with the words : 

This condition of things must be examined on its own 
merits, and is quite remote firom that on which Dante’s 
invective was hurled ’ (p. 403 above). 

But, it is urged, the revolution turned out for the ad¬ 
vantage of the inhabitants of Italy, and, in my opponent’s 
words, was brought about by the ‘ co-authorship of every 
individual in the bosom of the peoples, with its amazingly 
sudden awakening.’ Now quite apart from the question 
of whether this Hct, and the circumstance that the move¬ 
ment ‘ everywhere found rapid ways of practically accom¬ 
plishing the stupendous transition,’ themselves constitute 
a right, it remains to be asked whether the result realised 
really corresponded to the expectations that had been 
entertained. The hope that this may be so in the future 
I have already uttered (p. 404). But Hermann Grimm’s 
views in this, as in other respects, are of a more optimistic 
character than mine. He imagines that the errors of com- 
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to ransom ? Or can the Neapolitan untruthfulness and 
dishonesty, further heightened by the Camorra, be dealt 
with by the same measures which suffice to maintain order 
amongst the thoroughly trustworthy Lombards? What 
marked differences exist between even neighbouring peoples, 
—for instance, the courteous and accommodating Venetians 
and the people of Romagnola, who are always ready for 
violence, and generally for deceit! 

T0 tear down a building centuries old, and without any 
consideration of its structure immediately to rear on the 
same site another building after an improvised plan, is 
expensive—very expensive. Italy has found it out. Myriads 
upon myriads have been spent upon the undertaking. The 
property of the spiritual institutions is almost consumed; 
taxes are driven to the verge of the endurable; and still 
we see the enforced currency of paper money j still we 
have to wait for the balance between income and expendi¬ 
ture. The completion of the network of railways has been 
often enough promised, but never performed. And as in 
general, so in detail; what were once the most flourishing 
cities of the Peninsula shrink in population one after 
another, while countless citizens are plunged into poverty 
and misery. The populace, specially in the country dis¬ 
tricts, is so crushed by the national taxes as to furnish only 
too good a justification of their protests. 

But even among those who have no such cause of 
complaint, the number of malcontents with the present 
organisation of the State increases. Loud and ever louder 
rise the demands of some for the substitution of a Republic 
embracing the whole Peninsula for the present Monarchy, 
while others would plunge the country into a war of which 
no one can see the end, to conquer a district of a few 
square miles. 

The condition of things, therefore, which Hermann 
Grimm thought was near at hand in 1865, and which in 
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TO ESSAY I. 

The beautiful summary of Dr. Witte’s view of the mutual relations 
of Dante’s three great works, which appears in this essay, presents his 
conception in its most general form, and the one least open to criticism. 
That Dante’s life is divided into three periods, one of youthful innocence, 
one of backsliding, and one of final triumph, seems to admit of no 
doubt. The only questions are, whether the leading characteristic of the 
period during which he fell from grace was an overweening confidence 
in human philosophy, or simply some form of moral unfaithfulness ; 
and (closely connected with this) whether the Amoroso Comsivio is the 
record of the period of alienation, or of the first stage of the recovery. 
We shall find a more suitable opportunity for discussing these questions 
in connection with the third essay, in which Dr. Witte elaborates his 
hypothesis in further detail. 

Dante’s relation to the political and ecclesiastical parties and ideals 
of his time may be more closely studied in Professor Villari’s I Primi 
Due Secoli della Storia di Firenze (z vols. 8 lire; English translation 
by Mme Villari, in z vols., Fisher Unwin, 3zs.). I have endeavoured 
to give a popular summary of Professor Villari’s conclusions in my 
Introduction to the selections from Villani’s Chronicles of Florence, 
translated by Miss Selfe (Constable, 6s.). 

TO ESSAY 11. 

This essay contains much that is only of passing or secondary interest, 
and many of the reproaches justly urged against the Dante scholarship 
of the day have happily now ceased to be deserved. 

Nevertheless it was impossible, for many reasons, to omit the essay 
from this selection. It is the one referred to in the Introduction 
(page ix), and has therefore a strong personal interest. The evident 
and justifiable partiality with which the author himself regards it 
(page 6i) is a further reason for its inclusion. Moreover, it will give 
the reader a vivid impression of the specific work which Witte set 
himself to do, and did, viz, to vindicate what we may call the organic 
treatment of Dante’s work as a whole. The scrappy and detached 
treatment of special points or special passages, without reference to 
Dante’s whole system of thought, upon which the author pours his 
scorn, is unhappily not altogether a thing of the past; but Witte has 
made it impossible for any serious and competent student of Dante to 
be content with anything short of a complete survey of his life and 
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°A the interpretation of any detached nassaffe 

which does not relate it to the whole scheme ^ ‘^tacnea passage 

We no longer study Dante as a collection of ‘beauties ’ or a store- 
ouse of curiosities, but treat him as a thinker and a poet, belonging 
hi o"^ identified with the deepest liff of 

in'detllf^thl*p«i'^ warned, however, against the supposition that, 

Dr wltehas mlnf^/^^’i^® of the author.! 
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.1, however, the reader may be glad of hints towards 

are LmmeT °^ht between various scholars, which 

»e assumed in the essay, but never set forth. Lombardi’s edition in 

°^.t 79 t- In 1794 Dionisi issued a quarto 
pamphlet on Funeral Panegyrics,’ which contained a number of criticisms 
on Lombardi’s text and notes. To these Lombardi imlSy 
an wered in a tone to which Witte takes justifiable exceptiol. T I 
^swer was regarded by Lombardi as a supplement to his edition, arid is 
bound in at the beginning of the first volume in the British Museum 
copy, and doubtless m other copies subsequent to 179+. L 181^ 

edition in four volumes, with addit^ns, 
and introduced modifications into the text, which Witte regards as 
crude. Then in 1818-19 came Biagioli’s first edition, which treated De 
Romanis with the same discourtesy which Witte complains of as Biagioli’s 
pneral characteristic. He declares, for instance,^hat De RoSanis 

muld h* his discoveries that he raised a shout that 

could be heard from Rome to Paris. In his second edition r 810-27 
De Romanis took note of Biagioli’s work with the kindly dignity and 
XTT 7 Without the kfwJkdge of 

hardly intelligible. ® ^ ^ elsewhere, are 

The curious reader may further be interested to know that Vlnferima 
(or as he preferred to write it, UNfefigno), referred to on pfge 21 iX 

Rnls! ^ Academy della Crusca by lastiano de’ 

Rossi, who was secretaiy of the Academy in 1595, when the first Cniscan 

Theldition^llfavf * appeared. He was virtually the editor, 

citatioi of Te ^'^°'!^fP.™dert^en in order to furnish a basis for the 
citations of the Vocabolario issued in 1612, and the interest in it was 
therefore purely philological, as implied in the text. But it is difficult 
not to suspect that Witte meant to write Vlnfarinato 
the !!anie of Salviati, who was the chief editof of 

therefore Witte’s words apply still 
better than to his colleague. Marg olotti, whose work on the fim four 

Prolegomem Cntia of the edition of the Dwina Commedia, 1862.^^ ^ 
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cantos of the Inferno is referred to on page 2 5, was a scholar of the 
seventeenth century, though his notes were not published till 1819. He 
informs us that the idea which he elaborates was started by Lo Smar- 
rito, which is the Cniscan name of Carlo Dati, another seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury scholar, who wrote a Difesa di Dante, etc. (see de Batines, Bibliog. 
Dantesc., i. 415 sq.), and left ms. notes on the Comedy (see the Introduction 
to Margolotti, page 49). Curiously enough Margolotti’s ms. was itself 
attributed by one of its possessors to this very Dati. 

P. 23 note. The editions referred to are the Venice editions of 1757, 
4 vols. In 5, 4to 5 and of 1760, 5 vols. 8vo; both of them published by 
Zatta. 

P. 26. Rosa-Morando wrote diverse essays and annotations on the 
Comedy (see Index to Colomb de Batines), some of which are included 
in the Zatta editions cited above; but I have not succeeded in tracing 
the passage here referred to. Perazzini's supposed monograph {m einer 
eignen Schrijt are Witte’s words) does not exist. An elaborate note on 
Furg. ix. I, the substance of which is correctly given by Witte, is to 
be found amongst his notes on Dante incorporated in a work on the 
sermons of Saint Zeno. It is very amusing, and is worth looking up. 
This and his other notes, together with the true account of his publica¬ 
tion of 1775, and a warning against the error concerning it into which 
Witte has fallen, will all be found in Filippo Scolari’s ‘ Intorno alle 
Epistole Latine di Dante Alighieri, Venezia, 1844.’ 

P. 27. The Colorabine Library was founded in 1539 by the second 
son of Christopher Columbus, and is now a part of the Cathedral 
Library {Miner^ud), The Laurentlan and Riccardlan Libraries at 
Florence and the Ambrosian Library at Milan are universally known. 
The Barberini Library (p. 30) was founded about 1638. It is in the 
Palazzo Barberini (Miner^ua). 

P. 32. A ^hard apostrophe’ Is a foim such as lo^ntento. 

P. 33. Poggiall’s MS. (now in the Palatine Library In Florence) 
is. No. 163 in de Batines. The Stewart, Caetani, and Antaldi mss. 
(504, 375, and 400 respectively In de Batines) are called after their 
possessors. The Cassinese (de Batines 409) from the Convent of 
Monte CassIno j the Angelica (de Batines 357) is in the Bibliotheca 
Angelica In Rome, founded in 1614 by Angelo Rocca di Camerino, an 
AugustInian monk 5 and the Chlgl ms. (de Batines 382) is in the 
Bibliotheca Chigiana, founded by Fabio Chigi (Pope Alexander vii.) 
in 1660, in Rome {Minerva), The Vatican ms. used by De Romanis Is 
a very celebrated one, formerly supposed to have been written by 
Boccaccio. It is 319 in de Batines. 

P. 46 note 2. Repetti’s work (1820) here cited is contained in 
Inghlraml’s Opuscoli, vol. i. pp. 373 sq. Probably Witte quotes from an 
extra copy struck with its own pagination. 

P. 52 note I. The Memorie di religioni, etc., was a Modena periodical. 
In which Parenti’s remarks appeared. Ferd. Wolf’s note is on p. 43 of 
the Anzeige-Blatt, at the end of Part ii. of the Vienna Jakrbucher der 
Litteratur iox 1824. 
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that his opponents must admit the same ‘if they are Christians.’ He 
now shows th« the Philosophers (Aristotle) and the Gentiles {i.e. the 
poets, such as O^d) hold the same opinion; but, he adds (lines 90 sg.), 
.Christians, and does not say Philosophers or Gentiles 
^hough their opinions, too, are opposed to my adversaries), because the 
Chnsttanopinionisof grecderforce, and shatters aU caml, thanks to the 
supreme light of Heaven which illuminates it.’ 

‘^°"Sht that I am taking advantage of the phrase in 
Y ultimately to formulate his statement of 

Dante s apostasy; for whenever he puts his account of Dante’s state of 
behef, or attitude of mind, into a form which can, by any stretch, be 
regarded as culpable, he inevitably falls into direct contradiction with 
Dante s expressions in the Con^i<vto. For example, on page 13 we 
rnyown): ‘He (Dante) is infatuated^byr/iWto/ 
^ 4 ? which persuades him that hs crwn intellect is capable of faihoming 
t^ kid^n things of Etermty'-, and on page 14 we hear of ‘thf 
presumptuous specuhtions of the intellect concerning things which must 
ever remain unfathomable to it.’ On page 74 it is implied that only 
after his conversion Dmte comes to see ‘that the human spirit can nenjer 
attmn aknonvledge of eternal truths by follirwing its Jsn independ^t 
Yt u? u 4 ? Con^tyto (11. 6 : 16) we read that Christ ‘was the 
light which illumines us in our darkness, as saith John the Evangelist, 
and he told us the truth concerning these things [the angelic beings, as 
to whom Aristotle and Plato speculated imperfectly], JhicA ^e might 
not kntrw nnithout hm, nor see as they are in truth.’ In like manner 
when discussing the question of immortality, he cites, as usual, philo- 
sophic authority, and then proceeds: ‘And further, we are certified 
thereof by Ae most true teaching of Christ, who is the way, the truth, 
way> because by it we go unimpeded to the belief 
of this immortality; the truth, because it suffereth no error: the light 
because it enlightens us in the darkness of worldly ignorance. This 
teaching, I say, assures us above all other reasons, because He gave it 
us, who sees and measures our immortality, the which we cannot 
our immortal is mingled with mortal; but<m^r^^ 

It perfefly by fait f, and by reason <we see it ^ith a shade of obscurity, 

A mingling of the mortal with the immortal. 

And this should be the most potent argument’ (Conmmo ii. 9 : 1 14. so ■) 
And a^in: ‘It is no marvel if Divine Providence, which surpasses 
all angelic and humaii perception, many a time proceeds by ways hidden 
nom us 3 tor many times even human operations conceal their intent 
from men themselves. But it is matter for great marvel nvken the 
execution f the eternal counsel proceedeth so openly that our reason 
discerns it {Con^i‘vio iv. 5 : i sq.). 

Even on such a point as the question whether the diurnal movement 
ot the heaven of Venus is presided over by a special intelligence, or 
whether it is due to the sweep of thtprmum mobile, he declares that it 
would be ^presumptuous ’ to pretend to determine (Con^Mo ii. 6 : i co) 
Ct. No. 56 and p. 86. ^ 

The truth is that even if Dr. Witte’s thesis that Dante’s sin consisted 
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the extremest school of allegonsts, as addressed to actual women ; 
leaving only two which can reasonably be read as allegorical references 
to philosophy. But after all, these poems are only introduced by Dr. 
Witte in a quite subsidiary manner. The main outlines of his 
argument are firmly based on the Fita Nuo^a, the Con^i<vioy and the 
Comedy, We may summarise it thus: 

1. Dante’s mind was alienated from Beatrice by the ‘Lady of the 

Window’ {Fita Nuo^a), 

2. The ‘Lady of the Window’ is Philosophy {Comvi’vio) there¬ 

fore Dante’s mind was alienated from Beatrice by Philosophy 

(also directly affirmed in the Con^i^io). 

3. But Beatrice is Theology or Religion {Comedy) 5 therefore 

Dante’s mind was alienated from Religion by Philosophy. 

The extreme difficulty of accepting this conclusion has, so far as I 
am aware, never been met or even noticed by Dr. Witte or any of his 
disciples. Virgil is admitted to represent human philosophy j and 
Virgil is not the seducer who draws Dante away from Beatrice, but 
the emissary that brings him back to her. He takes precisely the 
position assigned to human philosophy by the schoolmen 5 and the 
relation accurately represents the attitude of Dante’s mind with respect 
to his philosophical studies in the Comji^io, Indeed, as already hinted, 
the Conm’vio might very well be described as an attempt to throw 
into popular form the matter of the Aristotelian ti*eatises of Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. But if human philosophy (including 
Aristotelian philosophy) symbolised in the person of Virgil, is the 
redeeming power that rescues Dante from the tangled forest and brings 
him back to Beatrice, how can familiarity with that very philosophy be 
the tangled forest itself? 

The slight and incidental references to Virgil on pages 15 and 49 
are wholly inadequate to meet this difficulty. On page 70 Dr. 
Witte notes that the supposed seducing philosophy is represented, 
in the first instance, by Cicero and Boethius, and he points out that 
Cicero is a heathen writer, whereas he reminds us elsewhere that Virgil 
(p. 15) enjoyed at least a fore-gleam of Christian truth. But in the 
opinion of the Middle Ages, Boethius, whom Dante associates with 
Cicero, was in the enjoyment, not of a fore-gleam, but of the full glory 
of the Christian truth. Dante meets him in the Heaven of the Sun 
{Far. X. 1 21), whereas Virgil is condemned to ‘eternal exile’ {Purg. 
xxi. 18, and elsewhere). We must therefore I’egard the difficulty now 
raised as retaining its full force. 

The impossibility of the conclusion (that Philosophy, who is admitted 
to be the first instrument of redemption, is also the seducer), amounting 
to a reductio ad absurdum.^ throws us back on a re-examination of the 
argument by which it is reached, and we find that its apparent cogency 
is due to the assumption that Dante’s scheme of symbolism throughout 
the three works is uniform and consistent. Now we have certainly 
no right to assume the contrary of this, and it may be urged that the 
antecedent probabilities are in its favour 5 but it cannot be taken as an 
axiom, and it must yield to an examination of the facts, should they 
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‘ donna gentile.’ In neither is there any conflict or rivalry between the 
higher and the lower, the human and the divine, philosophy. 

But, it may be urged, in the Cou'vhjio at least, philosophy is the 
rival, and for a time the victorious rival, of Beatrice. This is perfectly 
true 5 but there is nothing whatever to show that either in the Vita 
Nuo^a or in the Com^mo Beatrice, in any specific sense, represents 
religion or theology. On the contrary, she is simply the blessed spirit 
now in heaven, the last mention of whom in ^ this book ’ (the Connji<vio) 
is fitly linked with the assertion of the immortality of the human soul 
(ii. 9 ; 49). Every unsophisticated reader will feel the force of Dr. 
Witte’s beautiful words (p. 10) in speaking of Dante’s love for Beatrice: 
^No need to call a love like this the allegory of piety 5 it is itself a 
vision of God upon earth.’ In Dante’s conception of Beatrice, then, 
the personal element was still so preponderating as to be all-absorbing. 
Her symbolic significance was inherent and implicit, not erected into 
explicit and conscious parallelism with her personal significance. At 
such a time, had Dante felt a growing interest in the study of the 
most orthodox theology stealing his thoughts away from the sweet 
image and memory of Beatrice, Theology herself would have been 
Beatrice’s rival. The Con^i^io, then, does indeed tell us how Philosophy 
(including Theology) was for a time the victorious rival of Beatrice. 
But then in the Con-vimo Beatrice is not Theology. In the Comedy 
she is indeed Theology, but then Philosophy is not her rival but her 
redeeming emissary. 

The argument therefore appears to be as unsafe as the conclusion 
is impossible. 

There remains, however, one passage which seems at first sight to 
bear strong witness to the truth of Dr. Witte’s hypothesis, and until 
some unforced and adequate account of it (which I confess myself unable 
to offer) is given, the general question must be subject to reconsidera¬ 
tion, even though Dr. Witte’s hypothesis be felt to be in no case tenable. 
It is the passage in the concluding canto of the Purgatory (lines 82 ry.; 
cf. p. 75, No. 55), in which Beatrice purposely speaks in language 
which Dante cannot understand, and declares that she does so in order 
that he may recognise ‘that school’ which he has followed, and see 
how far it falls short of the comprehension of divine things. When 
Dante answers that he was not aware that he had ever strayed away 
from her at all, she answers that the very fact of his having forgotten 
that he had strayed from her shows that that straying was not guiltless ; 
for it is only guilty memories which have been washed away by Lethe. 
Now the most natural way to understand this passage certainly is to 
take^ Beatrice as first condemning the school in which Dante has 
studied as inadequate^ and then (when he declares that he is not aware 
of ever having studied in any other school than hers at all) to go on to 
denounce his forgotten studies in the said school as guilty. It is natural 
enough that this should be taken by Dr. Witte as an express confirmation 
of his h}mothesis 5 but in reality it proves too much. Dante comes to 
Beatrice fresh from the teaching of Virgi^ his is ‘that school’ in which 
Dante has just studied, and which Beatrice shows to be so inadequate. 
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they indicate, or whether so strong a word as ^ infamy ’ is justified in 
connection with them j but in any case they indicate a state of passion 
alien alike from the spirit of the Fita Nuova and of the Paradiso, and 
inconsistent with the lofty and prophetic tone assumed in the Con^i<vio, 

We have seen that there is abundant reason (admitted by Dr. Witte 
himself) to believe that after Beatrice’s death Dante failed to retain the 
moral elevation into which he was lifted ‘ by her youthful eyes ’ (Purg^ 
XXX. 122). During this period he may have written these Canzoni. 
This period is symbolised in the Comedy by his wandering in the 
tangled forest. He is rescued from this moral disorder, or unworthiness, 
by his study of Philosophy. His ancient hope to write of Beatrice 
^what ne’er was writ of woman’ {Vita Nuo^a, § 43) revivesj but he 
is not ready for the task. In the first place his passion now is for the 
study of Philosophy. Beatrice has a rival even in his higher life. 
Indeed he has found in Philosophy a ‘ better ’ guide {Con^Mo ii. 16 : 55). 
And in the second place there are elements in his recent past which 
cannot be brought into immediate association with Beatrice. He must 
proceed^ to get rid of them ,* but he takes the false path of striving 
to get rid of them by explaining them away. 

So he begins the Con^vwio with the twofold purpose of glorifying his 
present mistress (Philosophy), and of explaining away such part of his 
own reputation as seems inconsistent with the high missionary purpose 
he now entertains. He will allegorise all his Canzoni addressed to 
mortal women, other than Beatrice. Even the innocent Canzone ^ Voi 
che inUndendo il terzo del mo^ete'' offers difficulties. It cannot be 
allegorised without a certain disingenuousness. But as Dante approaches 
the other canzoni his conscience revolts from the task. His past stands 
between him and ^ that blessed Beatrice ’ of whom he does not ' purpose 
to speak further in this book.’ Like Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, he is striving 
to ^ get round ’ the obstacles between himself and his ideal instead of 
^ going through them. And the very attempt to dissociate Beatrice 
from his ethical and philosophical enthusiasm only concentrates his 
attention upon her 5 and his inmost consciousness feels that this higher 
moral and intellectual life must seek alliance with her memoiy, not 
estrangement from it. The experiences of 1310-1313 his whole 
nature through the furnace, and teach him that he can build on naught 
save the eternal truth. He sees his error. Such things in his past life 
as part him from Beatrice are not to be explained away, but bitterly 
repented. He deluded himself when he said that Philosophy was 
Beatrice’s rival. Her only rivals are the world and the flesh. As for 
Philosophy, in its lower aspect it is Beatrice’s emissary, in its higher 
aspect Beatrice's self. His study of Philosophy has led him back to her. 
He re-reads his own mental history, he reconstructs his scheme of 
symbolism. The Con<vhjto is cast aside, superseded in its mechanism, 
and damned by its taint of disingenuousness. His studies in Philosophy 
(always guided by Theology, as the Comjt^io clearly enough shows) 
have deepened and purified his life, till at last, in spite of himself, they 
have brought him back, in an agony of shame, to Beatrice, now glorified 
into the symbol of Theology herself,—and the Comedy is bom. 
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TO ESSAY IV. 

In reading this singulaidy beautiful and instructive essay, the reader 
will probably be startled by the passage on p. io8, in which so unsatis¬ 
factory an interpretation is given to the significance of the three lower 
planets. The qualifications on the following page partly contradict 
but do not^ at all justify it. Leaving the reader to make his own de¬ 
tailed criticisms on the passage, we may attempt a more satisfactoiy 
explanation of the general significance of the scheme of the Paradiso. 

The reference to the four Cardinal Virtues in the higher planetary 
heavens is sufficiently obvious. The Sun, which illumines all other 
heavenly bodies, and contains the spirits of the sages and the doctors of 
the Church, corresponds with Prudence, the virtue that guides all the 
rest (cf. Purg. xxix. 132). Mars con‘esponds to Fortitude; the equable 
Jupiter, where are the spirits of just rulers, to Justice ; and Saturn, the 
patron of the Golden Age (cf Purg. xxii. 148), whose star is now the 
seat of the anchorites, corresponds to Temperance. This vindication of 
a place for the moral virtues in the structure of Paradise itself, where 
their functions have been absorbed into rapturous contemplation, is very 
noteworthy. The tone and colour, so to ^eak, of the heavenly fruition 
of the blessed is affected by the nature or the moral warfare through 
which they rose to spiritual victory. 

But what of the three theological virtues, which we should expect to 
find particularly prominent in the Paradiso ? They appear to receive a 
twofold ti'eatment. First, a negative treatment in the lower spheres which 
still bear traces of imperfection. Here we find, 

1. In the Moon, want of sufficient faith in the ntms who have, 

under pressure, broken their vows. 

2. In Mercuiy, the eartlily substitute, ambition, for the heavenly 

hope, which is the second of the theological virtues. It must 
be borne in mind that, in the terminology of the theologians, 
hope means specifically the hope of heaven. The souls in 
Mercury have been actuated, not by the hope of heaven, but 
by the hope of earthy glory or credit. 

3. In Venus we have the souls of those in whose lives earthly love 

has taken the place of charity or heavenly love. 

Thus while the ‘variety of the higher spheres is partly determined by 
the relative stress of the moral virtues through practice of which they 
were attained, the gradations of the lower ones are caused by weakness 
or perversion of the theological virtues. 

The second and positive treatment of the theme is of course found in 
the heaven of the fixed stars, where the three pillar apostles receive 
Dante’s profession of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
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TO ESSAY V. 

There are several points in this essay on which notes seem desir- 
able.i 

I. Page 127, No. V. Aristotle's threefold Division of 
immoral Actions, Cf. p. 147. 

The relation of Aristotle’s threefold division of things to be morally 
shunned {Circa mores fugienda of the Latin translation) to the system 
of the Inferno can by no means be dismissed after the summaiy fashion 
adopted by Dr. Witte in this section. Whether we are to take the 
classifications of Inf. xi. 22 jy. and xi. 79 sq. as identical in substance 
and differing only in phraseology, or whefiier, on the other hand, we are 
to regard the latter passage as an incidental reference that has no organic 
relation to the general scheme of Hell, depends chiefly upon whether 
we can identify the hestialitade (brutishness) of 1. 82 with the fortca 
(violence) of 1 . 24. Dr. Witte and others think we cannot, whereas 
Wegele, Scartazzini, and others unhesitatingly declare that we must, 
thus equate ‘brutishness’ and ‘violence.’ By the ‘Violent’ Virgil 
understands, ist, cruel tyrants, murderers, and highway robbers j 2nd, 
suicides and gambling squanderers of their substance j 3rd, blasphemers 
and sinners against nature. Let us begin by inquiring what Aristotle 
understood by ‘ brutishness ’ (bestialitas of the Latin translation). The 
Commentators complain of a certain confusion in the opening portions 
in the 7th Book of the Nicomachean Ethics 5 but the points which bear 
specifically upon the matter in hand seem to be sufficiently clear. Aristotle 
(vii. 5.1.) distinguishes between things which are naturally pleasant on the 
one hand, and things which are naturally repulsive, and become pleasant 
only to morbid and depraved appetites on the other hand. Those who 
are attracted by these latter are the ‘ brutish.’ It will be seen at once that 
this general description answers closely to the character of the denizens 
of the circle of the Violent. They disinterestedly hate or violate God, 
themselves, and their neighbours, all of which are the objects of natural 
affection (cf. Purg, xvii. 106 sq. ^ Con^i^io i. 1 : 55 sq.). If we go on to 
examine Aristotle’s specific instances of ‘brutishness’ we find some 
striking coincidences. The case of Phalaris is mentioned as an illustra¬ 
tion, apparently because of some specific abomination of a cannibalistic 
character that was attributed to him (vii. 5.2 and 7) 5 but Thomas Aquinas, 
in his Lecture v. on the 7th Book of the Ethics, explains it simply as a 
reference to his well-known cruelty. Phalaris found a disinterested 


^ First a note on a special point. I cannot trace the assertion ascribed to 
Scarabelli on p. 139. Cf. his Esempl. della D. C., i. 181, and his 1866 ed. of 
Jac. della Lana, i. 242, where he defends the reading in question. Christina, 
Princess of Belgioioso (near Pavia), known as an author and a patriot (b. 1808, 
d. 1871), was a daughter of the Marchese Trivulzio of Milan, who owned a 
magnificent collection of Dante mss. I gather from Dr. Witte’s words that one 
of these was given to the Princess, and that it passed back (by purchase or 
bequest ?) into the Trivulzio Library at her (or her husband’s) death. 
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mind of a Christian writer, under his general description of ^ brutishness ’ 
as the love of things naturally repulsive. 

The only enormities which Aristotle includes under ‘ brutishness,’ and 
which are not represented amongst the denizens of the seventh circle, 
are excessive cowardice and morbid forms of appetite, in the narrower 
sense, such as gnawing earth or cinders, eating raw meat, and cannibal¬ 
ism of various general and specific kinds. He does, indeed, add the 
morbid habit of plucking out hairs and gnawing the nails; but though 
these are not characteristic of the denizens of the seventh circle itself, it 
will not escape the reader’s notice that the Minotaur—the guardian of 
the whole circle—is specially said to gnaw himself in his rage (Inf. 
xii. 14). 

And this leads to the remark that all the guardians and tormentors 
of this circle are either beasts (the black bitches) or forms of mingled 
man and animal (the Minotaur, the Centaurs, the Harpies). Surely 
this is not accidental; and it is another reason for identifying the 
inhabitants of this circle with the ‘ bmtish.’ 

So far, then, as the positive characteristics of Aristotle’s ‘ brutish ’ and 
of the ‘ violent ’ denizens of the seventh circle are concerned, it is im¬ 
possible to deny that there is an almost complete coincidence between 
them both in the general principle and in the specific instances. 

We are now in a position to take up the question in its more 
general aspect. In Inf xi. zz sq. Virgil (following Cicero) divides 
‘ malice ’ {malitid) into that which injures others by violence and that 
which injures them by fraud. This division takes no account of 
the incontinent sinners through whose circles the poets have already 
passed. When Dante, puzzled by this omission, asks for further 
explanations, he is met with a somewhat sharp rebuke; he ought 
to have solved the problem himself by reference to the threefold 
division of the Ethics^ the division, viz., into malice, incontinence, and 
bmtishness. Now, the question is. Does Virgil mean that Dante ought 
to have recognised, under the Ciceronian terminology, the Aristotelian 
division of sins with which he was extremely familiar,^ and which 
supplied the supplement omitted by Cicero; or does he mean that he 
ought to have introduced a gloss upon his words, derived from a system 
wholly alien to the one he was expounding ? 

Let us look at the two systems. According to Virgil, following 
Cicero, mdice (which aims at injury) is divided into violence and 
fraud. According to (the Latin) Aristotle, the graver forms of moral 
aberration may be classed under brutishness and malice. The question 


^ Dante was early familiar with this portion of the Ethics ; he makes use of 
the quotation from Homer which it contains in the Vita Nuo-va (ii. : 51). He 
repeatedly quotes it in the Qowvvvio^ and in the De Monarchia (ii. 3 :56) he 
cites it as * in m quae de moribus fugiendis ad Nicomachum^ (See the tables in 
Moore’s Studies in Dante, 1896.) This interesting form of citation seems to 
imply the general recognition of Aristotle’s treatment of the subject as classical, 
and to justify Virgil’s assumption that it would be in Dante’s mind when he 
was listening to his exposition. 
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of the divisions it includes, exactly as it is when we combine the two 
passages in the Inferno, Virgil therefore, from the point of view of the 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century scholar, was perfectly justified in 
assuming that Cicero’s classification, as he had expounded it, was 
identical with Aristotle’s, and in rebuking the dulness ojf his disciple 
in not recognising it. 

With respect to Todeschini’s treatment of this subject, summarised 
by Dr. Witte on p. 147, we have again to regret the want of familiarity 
with the Latin Aristotle. Todeschini (vol- i. p, 52) supposes that 
Dante derived his use of the word mali%ia in the Aristotelian passage 
from ‘ some old translation of the Ethics,’' but he does not enter upon 
any investigations of the matter, and therefore, though he notes (p. 57) 
the ‘ rigorously philosophical ’ use of the word mali%ia in Inf xi. line 82, 
and its looser use in line 22, he has not the key to explain this, which 
has been supplied above. Further, he has used Segni’s Italian transla¬ 
tion of the Ethics, which is open to criticism as a translation of the 
Greek, but is naturally quite unsatisfactory as a representative of the 
Latin, with which alone we are really concerned. Thus the threefold 
root of ‘ bmtishness,’ of which Dr. Witte makes an effective use on 
p. 147, assurnes a very different complexion if read, not in Segni’s trans¬ 
lation, but in the old Latin version. It is given twice; first in 
Ethics vii. i. 3, where the Latin ^ fiunt autem quidam, et propter 
aegritudines et orhitates: et propter malitiam autem hominum superexce- 
dentes, sic superinfamamusS And Thomas (Lecture i.) explains orhitates 
as ‘loss of their dear ones, whereby they fall into frenzy and become 
as it were brutish ’ (in which connection it may be worth noting that 
Ovid relates in the Metamorphoses how Orpheus, grieving for the final 
loss of Eurydice, fell into brutish vice). And the confused phrase, 
^propter malitiam, etc,,’ he interprets ‘ because of great access of malitia,’' 
It will be seen at^ once that this leaves no room for Witte’s contention 
that, on the Aristotelian scheme (as understood in Dante’s time), 
brutishness can scarcely be regarded as a fit subject for punishment at 
all. The other passage is in Ethics vii. 5. i: ^ Sed haec quidem propter 
passiones si<ve orhitates, haec autem propter consuetudines fiunt, haec 
autem propter njitiosas naturasi' It may be noted that in this passage 
Thomas (Lecture v.) interprets orhitates more nearly as Todeschini 
and modem scholars understand the Greek. But here, too, it is 
impossible to regard ‘ bmtishness ’ as merely an affliction, not a moral 
offence. 

It is hardly worth w^hile to point out the error into which some of 
the Commentators have fallen, in identifying the hrutishness of Inf xi. 
83, not with violence, but with fraud', and the malice of line 82, not 
'^i^fraud,^ but with violence. This blunder has arisen, of course, from 
the order in which Virgil enumerates ^incontinence, malice, and mad 
hrutishness? But the order is not essential. It is as legitimate to take 
the two extremes before the middle term as to follow the direct 
sequence; and it may be noted that Aristotle himself (vii. i. i) 
observes yet another order in his enumeration, viz. ^malitia, incontinentia 
et hestialitas? 
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TO ESSAY VI. 

I have inserted an indication of the site of the houses of the Sacchetti, 
which seems very necessary to enable the reader to follow Witte’s argu¬ 
ment on pp. 156 sq. 


P. 160. I do not understand what M. Perrens has done to deserve 
tibis implied reproach. I can only find that he makes use (with full 
acknowledgments) of some of Carbone’s data. He does not reproduce 
his map. 

P, 162. The ‘Black ’ Cerchi are a branch of the family. They were 
Whites, not Blacks, in politics. 

PP; 166 sq. The whole of this passage on the Fortress of Altafonte 
and the supposed necessity of reconstructing Villani’s data with respect 
to the southern boundary of Florentia F^adrata is extremely hazardous. 
The existence of a fortress once held by the family of Altafronte 
in the exact position assigned to it in the maps is guaranteed by 
a deed of sale of the year 1180, which will be found in Santini’s 
Documenti deW Antica Constitu%ione del Comune di Firenze (Florence, 
1895). P- 522. 

It seems obvious that the walls, after following the Via della Terma, 
as Villani says, ran out into a horn expressly to include this fortress 
commanding the river. I would direct the attention of pilgrims to 
Florence to the curious little alley running for a short distance along 
a line that would lead, roughly, from somewhere near the ancient 
Porta San Maria to Altafonte. Can this be a remnant of the old line 
of street and wall ? 


TO ESSAYS VII. AND VIII. 

These two essays are closely connected, and it might perhaps have 
been simpler to reverse their order in the volume, since our seventh 
essay repeatedly assumes and deals with material which is introduced in 
our eighth. But the justification (such as it is) for the order adopted 
can be gathered from p. xiii of the Introduction. 

The seventh essay, as a whole, makes severer demands upon the 
reader’s attention than any other contained in the volume, and probably 
few will have the patience to work through all its details. Those few 
will reap the reward of some insight into the methods and difficulties 
of historical investigation, a deepened sense of the recklessness with 
which statements are made, and the corresponding caution with which 
they must be received, and above all, a profound distrust of the fantastic 
conjectures started by Troya, which still haunt the current works on 
Dante, and are a fruitful source of unwarranted assertion and of miscon¬ 
ception. 

I much regret that Dr. Witte’s references and indications are not 
sufficiently precise to enable me to discover the essays in which Troya 
works out the more elaborate portions of his theory as to the two 
Alessandros and as to Guido’s two wives. Possibly they were privately 
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denied the authenticity of every one of the letters, except that addressed 
to Henry vii., which he provisionally allows to pass (p. 34.8); and Kraus 
{Dante^ etc., Berlin, 1897, pp. 287 sq,) has included even this letter in his 
wholesale rejection. A more moderate position is taken by Edmund 
Gardner in chapter vii. of his Dante's I’en Heavens (London, 1898) ,* but 
even he follows Scartazzini in rejecting the letter ‘ to a Florentine friend.’ 
It is impossible not to regai*d many of Scartazzini’s and more of Kraus’s 
arguments as reckless and self-contradictory; and Gardner does not 
attempt to give the grounds of his judgment; so that the whole 
question of the authenticity of Dante’s letters must be regarded as 
awaiting adequate treatment. Meanwhile it is necessary to lay stress 
on an aspect of the question which is too often neglected. The writers 
on the subject often speak as though every letter that appears in the 
collections of Dante’s correspondence must either be written by him or 
be a deliberate forgery; or at most they admit, as a third possibility, 
that it may be a mere ‘ literary exercise ’ or school theme. But these 
alternatives by no means exhaust the possibilities. It may well be that 
genuine letters, written under the circumstances which their language im¬ 
plies, may have been falsely or carelessly attributed to Dante by some one 
who was stmck by their suitability to some moment of his life. It is 
strange that scholars should not have recognised this process as possible, 
since it is one which they themselves are engaged in conducting. Thus 
Dr. Witte finds a letter addressed by the exiled Florentine Whites to 
Nicholas of Ostia, and he concludes that it must have been drawn up by 
Dante, the letter itself containing no statement or hint to that effect. 
Henceforth the letter is included under Dante’s correspondence, and only 
too many Dante students set about discussing, not whether Witte was 
justified in his ascription of the letter to Dante, but whether the letter is 
a genuine product of Dante’s pen, or a forgery palmed off on us as his. 
Whereas Del Lungo {Dim Compagnt, ii. 585 sq.) has given weighty 
reasons for supposing that the letter is a genuine one, but written sub¬ 
sequently to the ‘ affair of Lastra,’ and after Dante had completely broken 
with the exiled Bianchi. 

So again, with respect to the second letter—^the letter of condolence to 
Alexander of Romena’s nephews. The letter itself does not indicate the 
writer in any way, and its heading in the ms. is a statement on the part 
of the scribe, or some one from whom he copied, that the letter was 
written by Dante to Uberto and Guido. This has eveiy appearance of 
being a conjectural ascription. 

Here, then, we have a letter not itself professing to be written by Dante, 
but ascribed to him by some unknown copyist. The letter has many 
signs of genuineness, in the sense of really having been written to Alexan¬ 
der’s nephews on the occasion of his death, but very little indication of 
Dante’s authorship. There were plenty of other exiles who might have 
spoken of Alexander in the terms of this letter. Without supposing it 
to be a forgery, then, we may very well hold it to be falsely ascribed to 
Dante ; and in that case the whole question of Dante’s ^ supposed ingrati¬ 
tude ’ falls to the ground. 

The inscription of the third letter to Maroello Malaspina comes much 
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single discreditable act against Gemma’ (p. 239); and no one else 
alleges anything at all except on his authority. What little Boccaccio 
does allege is entirely to Gemma’s credit. Let us rest in this, and be 
thankful to know that there is nothing whatever to prevent our extend¬ 
ing to this unhappy lady the respectful sympathy which she claims from 
us as the mother of Dante s children, whatever else she may or may not 
have been to him. 

Dr. Witte mighty have been warned by Imbriani’s article against 
the frightful aberrations into which ingenuity may lead a man who is 
determined to construct a domestic history (by preference disagreeable) 
out of non-existent material. ^ 

As to Dante s silence concerning his wife, one might be tempted to 
think that in this extraordinary family there existed a conspiracy of 
silence j for Dante, the ardent friend and gracious companion, ignores 
his children, who surrounded him in his decfining years, as completely as 
he does his wife. And on their side, his two sons Jacopo and Piero, 
most ai'dent admirers of his genius, write their Commentaries in a spirit 
so absolutely objective, and are so completely wanting in personal 
touches, reminiscences, or references of any kind, that the well-vouched 
authenticity of the Commentaries attributed to them has been questioned 
on this account alone. 

Is it worth noting that the words ^ Oh, shouldst thou ever see thy 
sacred locks . . . decked by Phyllis’ self’ of the second letter of 
Johannes de Virgilio to Dante (line 45) are explained by many Com- 
mentatop as referring to Gemma ?—and indeed it is difficult to see to 
whom else they can refer. If this interpretation is correct, it shows, at 
any rate, that an intimate friend of Dante’s in his closing years knew 
noting of any estrangement between the husband and wife, and took 
it tor granted that their reunion would be one of the crowning joys of the 
poet s return. Without attributing any very high value to this inference, 
one may at least say that it outweighs, both in directness and explicit¬ 
ness, the shadowy deductions contained in the essay. 


Florentine year began at the end of March, so that 
March i+th, for example, was before New Year’s Day, and the year 
was still mnnmg under its old number. Thus our March lath, laoo, 
would still fall under 1299. Florentine dates in January, February, and 
March must therefore have an additional year added to them. 

evident oversight some essential words are dropped 
out ot this document in the Dante-Forschungen, ii. 67, 1. q. I have 
restored them from Gargani. , 

The following translation of the document, being the work of an 
amateur, should be received by the reader with due caution, but may (it 
IS hoped) be trusted as correct enough to show its substantial bearing on 
the matter m hand ^ 

Tv/T ^tther she wills that of her goods be given and paid to 
Madame Gem^ma, her daughter, wife of Dante Aligheri of Florence, 
atter her death, a legacy of 300 small florins, provided that the said 
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TO ESSAY XIII. 

P. 313 note I. The Commentator referred to by the Deputati a 
Benvenuto da Imola is of course Jacopo della Lana, whose Com 
mentary, printed by Vendelmo in his edition of 1477, was ascribed bi 
mm to Benvenuto. Even so, however, it will be noted that thl 
iJmutati express a judgment widely differing from that of Dr. Witte 

r RAdiger or Elizabethan Library of Breslau, opened ir 
1661, and fomrerly kept in the Church of St. Elizabeth, is now pait o; 
the Stadtbibliothek (Mtner<va). “ 

Ibid. VInfarinato of note 2 (five lines from the end) is the Salviati oi 
note 4 on the preceding page. 

P. 319. Terzago was Nidobeato’s partner. 

P. 323 notej. With Torri’s edition of Ottimo in his hand, the reader 
will have no difficulty m finding the references to the first three of the 
poems mentioned. But the two others are not to be traced there. 
I here is probably no mistake on Witte’s part, however. The refer¬ 
ence to ^Le dola rime d'Amor cd io solia found (cf. Jahrb. 1828 
IV. p. 30) in a MS. of the Ottimo (de Batines, n.), and probably the refer- 
enct to the sonnet has a like justification, though I have not succeeded 
in tracing it. 

1 gravediggers found the head of one 

long dead, but with a tongue almost as of a living man. On Gregory’s 
co^uration the head spoke and declared itself to be Trajan’s. 

There IS a curiously similar story in the Dutch version (only) of the 
legend of St. Brandan. A deceased giant’s head is discovered, and 
speaks. On being olfered the option of a return to life, the head declines, 
because the giant was a heathen and notes that his torments are not as 
great as those of the condemned Christians, whose ranks he would 
presumably join when next he died, if he had another life on earth. See 
Dr. Carl Schroder s edition (Erlangen, 1871), pp. 95 sq. 

P* 334 * The Strozzi mss. are in the Laurentian Library. 

r. 341 note i. ^ There seems to be a mistake about Ausonius. The 
'Pori’s edition) are Wirgil did not know this 
S true faith] . . and where the Cento takes his verses and 

“>■ 

_ A Cmto IS a species of composition in which the writer shows his 
ingenuity by saying whatever he desires to say by means of continuous 
quotations from some one author (preferably Virgil), without a single 
word of his ovm to comect them. Now Ausonius (fourth centu^) 
hid noeb-n^ “lebrated Virgilian Cento, but it was a nuptial poem, and 
Ms name ^ Christianity; nor does the Ottimo mention 

fn,Id“® ■«'tich has a certain celebrity, to be 

found in Riese s AntMoguz Latina, Teubner, 1869 (No. 16). '^It is a 

T^^re is a much better one, without a 4le, in the 
ame collection (No. 719). This latter, which Riese believes to be 
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referred to in a decree of Pope Gelasius i. (end of fifth century) may 
well be the work intended by the Ottimo. ^ 

P. 342 last line, Dante Bartolin, i.e» ^LaDvvina Commedia giusta la 
leztone del codice Bartoliniano' The ms. in question takes its name from 
a former possessor. It is No. 306 in de Batines. 

P. 344. The reader will not find Dr. Witte’s instances of various 
madings in Jacopo della Lana’s text supported by Scarabelli’s editions. 
But they may all be checked in Vendelino’s edition, except perhaps the 
interpretation of Tosse’ as ' graves,’which I have not found. It may 
be given by Witte on ms. authority. 

Ibid, Caetanis Bostillator^ i.e. the writer of marginal notes (J)ostilla) 
on the MS. in the possession of the Duke of Sermoneta (Caetani) in Rome. 
It is No. 375 in de Batines. 

P• 345 * Milanese Sexyirs, i.e. the six scholars supposed to have 

^en moved by Archbishop Visconti of Milan to write a Comment on 
Dante. Cf. above, p. 26 note i. 

P* 35 ^* I do not find that the projected new edition by Cerrotti 
was ever proceeded with. 

P. 356. I cannot explain the reference to Sign. Libri’s Codex. 

TO ESSAY XIV. 

VVhen this essay was first published it was followed hj Alcuni Suppli-^ 
menu alia Bibliograjia Dantesca del Sign. Visconte Colomb de Batines 
^p. 25-52), which is registered as an independent work in the list of 
Dr. VVitte’s writings on p. xix above. 

This will explain how it is that a number of bibliographical notices 
m-e quoted from Witte’s ^ando e da chi sia composto POttimo comento 
in Koch’s Catalogue of the Fiske Libraiy of Cornell University, which 
are not to be found in the essay with that title in the present volume. 


TO ESSAY XV. 

^ The eight passages in question, in Moore’s edition, are i. i : m; 
1. I : 80, 83, lOI, 1355 i. 2 : I ; i. 10 : 25 iv. 22 : 7. 

TO ESSAY XVI. 

• attempt the superfluous task of explaining the references 

in this lecture. Any reader who does not follow them will find most 
or them explained in any handbook of Italian history, for instance the 
concluding chapter of Hunt’s Italy in the series edited by Freeman. 

Special note^ should be made that the year of deliveiy of this lecture 
was the year in which the central and southern regions of Italy had 
declared themselves a part of^ Victor Emanuel’s kingdom, as the result 
m the ^unauthorised campaigns of Garibaldi, towards which Victor 
Em^uel and Cavour had adopted a somewhat equivocal attitude. 
Venice and Rome alone were still occupied by the troops of Austria and 
Fiance respectively. The passage from ‘Even the Papal entreaties’ 
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(bottom oi p. ^03) to the end of the lecture was added, like the 
introductoiy note, in 1878. I regret that my very imperfect knowledge 
or modern Italian history does not enable me to elucidate the reference 
on page 116, but it is a note of Dr. Witte’s in 1878, not of my own in 
1898, sadly appropriate as the latter would have been. 


The reader will, of course, have his own opinion as to the methods 
by which the unification of Italy and the unihcation of Germany, 
mspectively, were brought about, and the shares taken respectively by 
France and Germany in bringing Italian unity to pass. But even if he 
dissents from Dr. Witte’s opinions, or objects to the tone of some 
passages in the lecture, he will recognise the sagacity of many of the 
^ remarks 5 and, what is more to our puipose, he will appr*eciate 
the firmness of the treatment of Dante’s political views, and the fine 
sweep of the historical survey which is contained in the early portion 
of this essay. 
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